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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


'Fiie ^\^>rk of I^rofossor von Syhel on tho lliiitory of the 
FiM'nch Ivevolntion enjoy.s so a reputation in Germany that 
th(' Translator eonsich'i's it unnecessary to make any apology 
for presenting it to the English Piihlie. It has long been eon- 
sich'ied by tlu' ablest historieal critics to contain the most 
impartial account of that great Historical Drama, which is still 
unrolling before our eyes, and of which wc have not yet seen 
the (•atastro])lie. If the Author needed any justification for 
le-opening a subject of such universal interest, it would be 
found in the long list of documents contained in the follow- 
ing preface, all of wbieh were first consulted by him, 

;ind most of them by him alone. His preliminary remarks 

are sufticiriit to show how justly In* estimates the magnitude 

of tin' task he has undertaken, and with what patience, 

diligenee, and good fortums he lias collected the great amount 
of fresh materials indispensable to its due* performance; but 
only a perusal of the work itself Ayill enable the reader to 
ajtprcciati' the far higher (pialities of the genuine historian— 
the jiower of weighing evidence, and the impartiality of the 
just and fearless judge. 

\\'e have been so long accustomed to sec histories of the 
French Revolution made the theatres of a scries of start- 
ling melodramatie effects, or the vcdiicles of extreme political 
opinions and philosophic theories, that we are almost sur- 
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prised to tliul in tlio t’ollo\vin<jf paijos a solii'v statenn iit ot 
facts concernin'^ every ]tortion of the national lilc ol l'’iani'c, 
diirin" the must fiery trial throu^^h wliieh a nation was e\er 
called upon to pass. Forejjfoiujjc the comparatively ea^-y 
and pojmlar task of dazzlinj; the reader hy a display ol all 
the straiii^e and hrilliant nii'teors which flitted across tlir 
wild and Idoody waves of revolution, he has endeavoured 
to open before us the doj>ths from which they rose — to make 
us acquainted with the great, masses of the jieople, in their 
errors, sufFeriugs and crimes; and to trace the fearful con- 
sequences of arbitrary violence, whether exercised in the 
name of a crowned despot, a privileged aristocracy, or a 
sovei’cign mob. 

It cannot but be a source of gratification to the English 
reader especially, to find in how favourable a light a saga- 
cious and unprejudiced foreign historian view’s the conduct 
of the English government and nation, in their long and 
giguntii.’ struggle against the aggressive tyianny of the French 
democracy. Full justice is done in the pj-esent work to the 
character of Jhtt. who, as if shew’s, dearly' loved peace. 
though he loved it wisely' and not too well- not, like our 

modern Phocions, •‘because it is easier for the moimmt to 

« 

administer a country under peace than under war, beeau.se 
they either do not, or. will not, look forward to the conse- 
quences of inaction.” 

Some objection may juissibly be taken to the title of (hi', 
work, as being too narrow for a history', which, as the Author 
himself observes, embraces the whole of JOurojie. Put the 
reader will find, that even when the recital leads him away 
from French aflairs, it is only that he. may sei; thmu from 
various sides, and gain a better understanding of the phe- 
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iioiiiriM ()1‘ tli(‘ Ki^voliition ; niuriK* will to th(^ conclusion 

o 

that a tiuc" hist<^i‘y of* lievolutionary Fianc(‘ must ot* neces- 
sity Ik'., to a ccatain (‘xtinit, a history of* all the countri(\s 
aH‘ect('(I hy., and inutm^lly afl'cclincir^ th(‘ convulsions hy which 
di<‘ Fri’iich nation was af‘fli(*tcd. 

JiONN-ON-TIIK-liuiNK, Aug. 18 ( 57 . 
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The present work— of which the first edition appeared in 
the year 1853, and the third, with important alterations and 
additijiis, in 18(15 — undertakes to relate the leading events 
of European history during the period from 1789—171*5, 
aad will shortly he continued to the heginning of the Con- 
sulate. Its contents may he arranged under thre|‘ principal 
heads: tlu' overthrow of the French Monarchy I»y the de- 
mocratic revolution: the annihilation of Poland hy the two 
last partitions: and the dissolution of the (lerinan empire 
I)y the war of the First Coalition. How closely these events 
are connected with (Uie another is to some extent already 
known, and will he more I'ully set forth in the following re- 
cital. They shew, in spite of tlieir external diflerences, an 
essential identity of chaivuler: in all we s<'e the fall of ine- 
di.'cval feudalism, which in Paris ami Warsaw, as well as in 
the constitution of the (ierinan Empire, turned out to the 
advantage of the modern military state — a fiu’t which gives 
its peculiar character to this epoch, and cnahles us to measuie 
the capacity of the liberals of that period. At the time wdien 
I made up my mind to publish tile results of my labours, 
there existed, as is well known, an almost incalculable num- 
ber of works on the French Kevolution; while on the other 
hand very few writers had undertaken to describe the course 
of German policy during that important epoch. The Ger- 
man Governments at that period (1853) had, without ex- 
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.''liroiulcd in tlic dtu'pi'tit Ni’tT<'cv tlicii' ;irchiv(‘.'' rcl.il- 
ini;’ to the Iiibtory of tiu' Revolutionary war: and in I'aet oiii' 
<-liier knowledjj;(‘ of it was drawn from a Ixiok whose antlior 
liad lieard sometliinn' a i;reat inany lliiii^'S, l)nt*th(' whole truth 
about iiothin”[. I jnean the ]\l( iiiO(y('s iircs cics Pujnvt's (('tiii 
Jlfonnit: <1 ICtdt, a l>ook helon^in^ ontiioly to the literature of tin' 
Freaeli Pintifrcs ^ — ^^vho derived their matter <'xelusively from 
hearsay, — and which only through some stupid mistake has 
heen attributed to Priiiee llardtmbcrg. In Polish aflairs we 
perceive a phenomenon, perhaps uni(pie, that the. victors in 
a gi'cat and violent (‘atastrophe have' left the task of writing 
its history almost entiiady to the vampushed. Throughout 
the whole of Europe, not (‘ven ('xcepting (Jermauy, the 
knowledgt' of the eir<'umstanc('s attending the Partitions, and 
tin' Judgments formed concerning them, were basc'd exclu- 
sively on Polish accounts. 

, L’nder such circumstances it was with the greatest plea- 
sure that I hailed the opjxutunity olfei-ed to nu' onlv 
gi^adinflly, it is liue. and altei’ long and patient elforts — 
ot considting the greater jtart af least ol the authentic 
luutcriuls hltli(‘rti> inucccKsihlc to the [atblie. In the first 
j>/ace I gaiju’d access to an extremelv lieh collection of 
IrJtrrs ;ni(l < Ir.SjKl tc'Ijrs snl»twj licnt I y io flii‘ 

yr.ir n .swvcral i>r tin* proininrjjt n 

uinl ^* nrnils ni' Pni>si:i - the Piiki* nl‘ I}i'ini>>\Mrk^ ( ifajrjaJ.s 
A[fjJ|fH(I(n r afirl niid the iij/riisf<*rs //ani'W i/x, liar- 

(Irnlx’Pi^, and I5ii(*lihoItz. I tlim <*ojjsnlf(*d tlir corn'SiKnidciKa* 
cd' tli(‘ rriiRT ol* rolmi-M*, jin^srrvcd at (Jotha: tin* papers of 
the .Vustriaii i^oveiiiin/ iil in IJrli;;iiinu at present in tli(‘ ar- 
ehives ol lirnssc'ls; tin* ri'ports ol* the Dnieh ainhassadors 
and the Bavarian chayfji.^ (tin' Idrmer at the Hagin* 
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;iih1 tlit‘ .‘it AfiinicJj) — wlii(‘*li nrc nil laid ojxai to tlx* in- 

(|uii*(‘r with a r('a(liii('ss \vlii(‘li merits my wariiK’st thanks. 
Still inoic inijiortanU of roiinso, was the* cironinstanoc., that 
I succeeded, in tiie y('ar 1S53, in j^ainiii'j^ access to 1h(‘ 
S/aats-Anliir in liorlin, an<l derivinj^ tin' most tnist- 
wortliy inidnnation on all leading points iVoin the j)apers of 
the actors themselves. 1 cannot speak too hij'hly of the 
liberal spirit with which the present Prussian ministry, more 
especially, has placed the treasures of their archives at the 
disposal of the scientific workl. The. usual bureaucratic 
timidity has, in their case, given place to justcr views of the 
real inteia'sts of the State. Every earnest and 
invc'stigator may without difficulty consult the 
dowji to the year 18-10. The same' faciliti('s, as is well knov^i|| 
ar<- mtt afforded in London, when* tlu' impiirer has to go 
through a far greater number of tedious and time-consuming 
forms, than at llerlin: but in the end — and this is the 
jiiain [>()int — one doi'S get the desiied documents, the im- 
portance of which m'ed not l»e dwelt npon. and then receives 
on all hands the kindest and most etfeetnal aid from the 
ofHeials of the State Paper Ofllee. .\nd, lastly, I obtained 
fartluM- additional and extri-mely important materials for the 
last portion of my subject — the times of iho J)/r(( foirc c.n'- 
cKtif — from the archives of Najtles, (he opening of which, 
logi ther with (he general supjmit afforded (o scientifie en- 
deaM)urs, is one of (he Jiiany benelffs confern'd on the ci- 
vilized Avorld by (h<' establishment of (h<’ kingdom of l(al>. 

I was not abl(' to jiiaki- use of the archives of (he two Eastern 
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monarchies, Jiussia and Austria. Hut the Itussian government 
has itsf'lt, during the last few yi'ars, caused a series of very 
valuable works on the (‘poch of the French Kevolution to 
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be piiblLshed, and thereby' furnished the public with in- 
* 

formation on the most imj)ortant points. T may mention, for 
example, 8solowj(>ft's ‘'Fall of Poland," Smitt's "'■ITistory of 
Suwarow," and "The History of the War of 1701>, by Milintin. 
The Knssian i^overnment, I may observe by the way, eould 
render no j^reater servi(\' to the historian, than by publishing 
the whole of the eorres])ondenee of C'athariiu' II. We may 
d<“elare Avith the j^reatest eonfidema' that they would thereby 
erect a literary monument, the value and inteia'st of which 
would not be inferior to tliat of the eori'espomh'uee of Fr('- 
deiiek the Great and Napoleon I. Ivess has bf'en done in 
Austria than in Russia towards tin' {'hieidation of the R(>- 
volutionary war. Vet cv<‘n in the fornn'r eountiy tin* se- 
verity of the old system is be<>innin:^ to In* jelaxed. I'he 
interesting publications of Herr von Arne'th and Adam 
Wolf are well known; and now that tin' eorj'('sj>ondenee of 
the imperial family has bc'en published, we juay hope that 
Baron Beust Avill no longer Avithhold tin* dij)lomatie pa- 
pers of those important yu'ars. But even with rt'gard to 
these lacH)nr, wi* may say that tin* amount of mati'iial 
already ae<'essible is suftiei('nt to throw light upt)n all but 
a very few ])oints of European history. Almost all tin* (h*- 

i 

eisive moments of the great war — the origin of tin* Austiai- 
Pnissian league — tin,* causes of the eontc'st — tin* enigmas of 
the cam 2 )aign in Cliampagne — tlie origin of the Polish Par- 
tition— tin* breach b(*tween England and France — tin* ruptuia' 
of the Coalition— the S(*parat<* peace with Jh'ussia— all tln*se 
ev<*nts, which have been tin; sul)jects of a thousand contro- 
versies, now lie in undoubted clearness before the eyes of the 
historical inquirer. 

With regard, in the next place, to the inttrnul course of 
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tl)(' French Uevolution, 1 I'onf’Pss tliat for a considerable 
time I lu'sitated to increase* the mass of books in which it 


is described. On a iicarc-r revh'w, however, of my task, 1 
I'onnd a number *of recent imMic’ntions whose important con- 
te'iits seemed to call for a thorough revisie»n ot‘ the history 
of the Kevohitieni — e. fj. the correspondence* be'tvvee'ii Alira- 
Ix'aei and ]jamare-k, the* Alemeeirs of Mallet eln Pan, of 

Deenlce't ele* Ponte''ce)nlant, anel Mieet de Melite), and the* very 

mimejreais I)<*1 )artme‘ntal histe>rie*s, little known aleroad, e»n 
wliie'h the* Fie‘m*h, to the*ir gre*at e*re*dit, ce)ntinually besteew 
a vast amoeint e»f e*ar(* anel elilige'iiee*. Fnrthe*rme)re, J had it 
in my pe)wer to e*e»nsult the* most imj)ortant MSS. in the 

are*hive*s at Paris. The* Depot dc la Guerre contains the 

e-orrespoiule'iiee* eef the* generals in e*e)mmand with the min- 


isters at war— the* see*ret de*sj)atche*s of the t'eniventional com- 
missieniers — the* minutes of the trials eef C'ustine anel llouehard 


the* documents redating to the national ve)lnnt(*e‘rs of 1792 
and the levee en Mufise e>l ITSS — fen* the* ine>st part, as far as 
1 kne)w, hlthe*i*tei unusoel, anel, as may be* suppost*tl, e>f the* 
highe'st inte*re*st, neet enily fen* the* military, but also fen* the 
pe)litie*a], hislejry e»f the* llcveelutieni. In the* rivchives de CKtu- 
pire 1 e)l>taiue*d an insight inle» the* nnme*i'en(s papers of the 
(’e)mmitte*e‘ eef Public Safe*ty, which at tliat time (ISnd) had 
ne*ve“i* bee'ii e*e)nsulte*el liy any histori(*a] inejuire*r. This col- 
le*e tleiii was, inde*e*d, gre*atly thinne*d nnele*r the* gove*rnme*nt 
ol the* l)iree*ten*y, and many eif the pMpe*rs we*re* handed over 
te) the* respective* ministrie*s. Put still, what remained was 
sufheient to furnish the meist valuable* solntienis to many de*- 
bate'd epiestienis—e. e/. the* ibreign policy of the tirst Com- 
mittee* ol Public Safety — and authentic disclosures respecting 
the* trials eif He'bort and Dauton and the* fall of Kobespierre. 
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TIi('y .‘ilso poiitainod (locuuiriits relating to ili(> nogotiatioiis 
witli Prussia, Sw('il<'n, ; .and t’ni’tlior, for llio y(‘ars 

17!U5 — 17i)i), llic protocols of the Dircctoii'c Excctdif, together 
witli ininierons inossage.s to the (hri>s Lqihlnfif, Avhieh th(“ 
latter thought lit to k('ep secret. Jvastly, I ('luh'avoured to 
gain access t(* the Ar^Iiircs dc.<? yiffuircs Klr<(n(ih'(‘s, hut 
t'xperienced at first m‘v'er-«‘ndiiig ditlicnltic's; foi- tin* regula- 
tions of this department, •vvlncli dati‘ from an earlier p(“riod. 
ar<‘ Inndering to the impiircr, in spit(' of the p('rsonal kind- 
ness of the directors themsedves. Finally, however, during 
the last 'yc'ar, I Ijad the good fortune to ohtain tin* desired 
authorisation through the favour of Ilis ATajesty the French 
Fiujiei’or himself, and was tlum enabled, with gratcdiil satls- 
fietion, to snpplemc'nt from tin* French documents the know- 
ledge obtained through (icrinan sources. 

I fi'cl inys<“lf boumf in this plac-e pubTudy t(» exj)ress mj' 
sens(' of thc' active kindness with whicdi tin' ilireetors ami 
ul'li<dals of th(' a])ove im'iitioned Anduves, as Avell as those 
uf tin* Im])erial Library, <'omplied with .all my ishes. 

It is impossible 'to facilitat<‘ the labours of the stranger in 
a more kindly spirit than was shown to me by all these 
genth'iiK'n without an}' excej)tion. 'L'<i what dt'gree I have 
turned tlu'Se numerous sources to account fur the advama-- 
ment (»f histoi-ieal knowledge, I must leave to the reader to 
(l(M*id<*. My <*n<l<'avo]ir lias Ina'ii 1<> plaia* tl»(‘ liitlaato 

l('ss noticed phases of, tin* 5j;r(*at Jievolntion in as <*leai* a 
li^ht as possible. Th<^ drainati(‘ scenes^ ihcaa lore, of’ the par- 
liana ntary (‘ontests will la* found (4) tieenpy hut Htlh‘ s|)a<‘(‘ 
in tin* followiiiLf hut, 4>ji the* otlna* liand, far irreatca’ 

atteutir)!! is j>aid t(» th4‘ p<ditieo-(a*oi)ojiji(‘ai and af- 

fairs of the French Ju vohitionary jieriod, and to tin* reflations 
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oC Franco to tlio rost ol“ Furopo, than '’in the majority ot‘ 
histoii(‘s of' lli*‘ liovolution. Ilonco it hajtpons, tliat I liaA’o 
l)(‘cn ohli^-ctl to for(*i!;o a <^rcat nnmhor of splendid (dfcc'ts; 
hut 1 venturi* to liopc* that in, many eases the* rc'ader will 
find that facts liave been siiMstitnled for <^litterinj*' pl)ra.ses. 
Fiider any eireumstaiiees, even the most favourable, tlie 
composition of a liislory of th<‘ Freneli Uevolutiou must be 
;i liazardous umh'rtakiuii' ft>r a foi'ciu^ner. Ilci lias, in tin* 
first place, to overcome tin* difficulty of making; himself in 
some dej.;rec a<‘«|uaintcd with the ('uormous liti'rary mass 
of books, journals and pamphlets, which for tin* most jiart 
are not to be uu't with out of Paris. lie has to dive* into tin* 
opinions and vii'Avs of a i>r('at. and at that period, passion- 
ately exeiti-d nation. lb* has to ptmrtray the contests tin* 
after-i'tfects <»f which still ai>ital<* the Parisian atmosphere, at 
one linn* fiumiui;' the firi* of party-eonte.st, at anotln*r woundiuj*- 
tin* s<*nsitiveness of national pride*. Happily. howeve*r, these* 
elisadvantai(e*s are* in some* de*j^ree* se*lf-e*ompe*nsatin”’. If the* 
foi*e*i^in*r finels it mene* eliffle'ult than the* Fre*nehman tei under- 
slanel Frene*h ])ln*ne)mena. his juel”*nn*nl is less like*ly tei be 
warped iiy party feedings. He* will perliaj>s se*e many peiint^ 
in a le'ss brilliant lisi;ht than that in which the Frene h natiemal 
fi*«*lini;' has be*on ae*e*ustemn'il te» regarel the*nt; but he* is e»n 
that ae*eount, all the* It'ss i*xjnKs«*d tee the* danj^e*!* e*f aelhe*rine-, 
ihremeh attae*hnn*nt to semn* darJiup; (*rror, te» ine*orree*t, anel 
i've*n ne)w sonn*tinn*s elange*rems, vie;ws. The l{e*volutie)n ed' 
ITlh) has ”*aine*el the* ee/jne///// whie*h it aime*el at; but has 
misse'tl, in spite* of its enthusiasm, its soe*ond e;re*at e> bjee*t— 
IHn yffi. At its eommene*eme*nt it proclaimed the* fyateniKif, not 
emly of indivieluals but eif nations; bnt it soon toe»k the di- 
re*etion of imive*rsal e*onquest, to end its career of' une*xaiuple*d 
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sueccssi^s and triumphs in tlm disaster of Waterloo. When 
an author, then, does his best, without fear or favour, towards 
opening up the hidden eauses of this double failure, may he 
hop<^ that the Freneh pi'oplo will see in his efforts, not envy 
of their past glories, but a sincere effort to aid them in their 
future policy? • 

1 may lie allowed in a preface to express one personal 
wish. Nothing would afford me greater satisfaction than that 
my Avork should find favour in the (‘yes of’ two }iavcoit,s\ 
whose labours are indeed confined to special and detinit(‘ly 
circumscribed portions of the Kevolutionary history, but 
who by the excellent tivatnumt of their respective themes 
have [iroved themselves thorough masters of the science of 
history. I do not, it may be, agree* in all respects with 
their vienv of the movement of 1789. but I can for that A'cry 
reason claim credit foi- the sincerity with which 1 offer my 
Avarmest thanks for the varied and copious instruction I haA'c 
deriv’ed from the Avritings of M. Iji'-onee de IjaA'ergne and 
M. Mortimer Ternaux. 

Bosx, Aug. 18<)7. 

HEINRICH VON SYBEL. 

POSTSCIi/PTCW/. 

The jiresent Englis^i Version of my w’ork has been pre- 
pared in Bonn by Dr. M'alt<‘r (’. P<‘rry, and has been through- 
out revised liy me. It is an exact and faithful translation 
of the third edition of tlx? original; some ])ortions of it have 
been altered and improved in accordance Avith fresh in- 
formation contained jn publications AA'hich hav(* apjicared 
since the year 18()5. 


H. V. SYBEL. 
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FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOI^UTION. 


Rise of thk kukncii monarchy. — The •state vndeii lovis xiv. — Decline 

OF IIIK STATE TNUEU LOFIS XV. IhUKUAL AND RADIC^AL OPPOSITION. 

Rl RAL XOIHLITY AND PEASANT POPULATION. CONDITION OF TOWNS, TRADE 

AND MANUFA( TURKS. — DECLINE OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY. P>FORTS FOR 

REFORM UNDER LOUIS XVI. RESISTANCE ^F PRIYILEOKD CLASSES. ThE 

lJUDOKT. — (jiENKRAL DISSOLUTION OP ORDER IN THE STATE. ThB ARMY. 

In the (‘ightcciith century France afforded an example of 
a state, the surface of which was covered with modern in- 
stitutions, hut which still rested on a feudal Foundation, and 
l)r(‘serv(‘d within it a thousand feudal elements. 

111 tlic earlier part of the middle ages, there existed in that 
eoiintry, as in the rt'st of Europe, a community of feudal 
lords and knights, of prelates and corporations. Above 
these exclusively privileged classes, there rose a feeble mon- 
archy and a universally dominant church. The material 
relations of the people were fettered by the monopoly of 
laliour in the guilds, and by the inalienability of real pro- 
])erty. Although the privileges of the nobility were broad- 
I. A 
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cast over the whole soil of France, there existed no aristo- 
cratic form of government, bnt only a minute division of 
political power, and a constant extension of exclusive, privi- 
leges, at the cost of polil4cal unity and the public weal. 
The provinces of France, like the German territories, formed 
almost independent states, whose dukes and counts ruled 
their own lands as they* would or could; and according to 
their tenures, or the circumstances of the times, led out their 
vassals to assist or to oi^pose the king. To their vassals 
they stood in nearly the same relation as the king to them- 
selves. Every nobleman was virtually lord and chief of his 
peasants, and was only bound by a few' fixed services to his 
feudal superior. The royal jjow’er rose very slowly Iroiu 
amidst this crowd of w'arlike potentates. Even in the middh' 
ages the kings, by making a skilful use of their alliance 
.with the church and the civde eonnminities, succeeded in 
getting rid of the great barons of the einpire, — the rnh'rs 
of whole provinces,-^and in transferring their authority to 
the crown. Tlien the wars with England and the disturb- 
ances consequent Tipon them, afforded Charles VII. the op- 
portunity of gaining the consent of his Estates to the (‘sta- 
blishment of the first sjtanding army in Euro/a*, and, as a 
necessary consequence, to the iiniiosition of a fixed and jiei- 
mauent taxation, to be raised throughout tluf realm by the 
king’s officers. This made the crown independent of tin* 
military services of its vassals, and om!e more gave the royal 
administration access to the dominions of the great feudal 
chiefs. And thus the most solid fiiundation of absolute 
monarchy in P’rance Avas laid amidst the joyful applause of 
the burghers and peasants, who hoped at last to find pro- 
tection in the crown from plundering nobles, Avandering 
hands of mercenaries, and the miseries of the English Avars. 
Thenceforward the monarchy in France was independent 
and strong enough to act as a counterpoise to the feudal 
Estates of the realm. F'rom this jiosition it soon ros<‘ to om* 
of undoubted in-edominance; for when PVaneis I. liad Avrested 
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from the Papacy a decisive influence in, the filling up of 
(‘cclesiastical offices, he brought the most important of the 
ancient orders — the clergy — into a state of complete sub- 
jection to the throne. At th(^ same time he adorned his 
court with all the pom|S of Burgundian ceremonial and the 
choicest produd#of Italian civilisation; and lastly, he in- 
spired the whole nation with the liveliest enthusiasm for the 
terrible contest with the Emperor Charles V. Above all, he 
sought by these and similar inducements to entice, the nobles 
from the solitary independence of their castles, into the splen- 
did service of his army and his palace. The revenue was 
improved under him and his .succc'ssor.**, by ineans of a con- 
stantly increasing number of indirect tnxes. By the help of 
tlicse the kings were enabled to enlarge their armies; and 
when once the crisis of the religious wars liad been sur- 
mounted, there existed no coi'poration in France mighty 
enough to oppose the material power of the monarchy. The 
nobility, indeed, soim-times called to mind their former in- 
dependence, wheucA'CJ* a schism in the royal family, or in the 
factions of the court, afforded them greater freedom of action. 
But it is Avell known how llichelioii and Mazarin defeated 
these last eftbrts t»f armed discontent; and when, subsequently, 
Bonis XIV. assumed the reins of government, both king and 
j)eoj)le Avero under the conviction, that there AA'as no limit to 
the royal poAver but the royal AA'ill. 

It is scai'cely })ossil)le in fact to entertain loftier ideas 
of the royal prerogative* than those which filled the mind of 
this 2)OAverfnl monarch. Yet he did n«t dcriA'e his notions 
from the legally existing constitution; for this knew of no 
abolition of the ancient jAi-ivihiges of ihc nobility, the rights 
of the inqierial pai-liaments, or the sovereignty of the supreme 
(“ourts of justice. But he looked to the actual state of things, 
and saAv, that for almost half a century, the king had had the 
poAA'cr to carry out his every wish. He rend ia the J^ew 
Testament, and in the Byzantian laws, of the divihe origin 
and unlimited onnii2)otencc of the monarchy, and came to 

A 2 
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the conclusion, God, who had set kings to rule over the 
nations, had likewise granted them the absolute di8[)Osal of 
their sid)jeots. lie regarded himself as the source of every 
law, which would of itself cease to be in force, the moment 
he withdrew, his sanction to its continuance. ITe enact<Hl 
law's, raised taxes, and changed the old statutesof the land, 
according to his pleasure. The manifestations of his royal 
pride at times traugressed the limits of European compre- 
hension. On one occasion, he consulted the jurists as to 
whether the property of the wdiole soil of the country were 
not vested in hin), ns in the Mahometan rulers of the East. 
Another time he threatened to punish acts of private charit}', 
on the ground that tlu! king, and no one else, was <h<' I’c- 
fuge and protector of tlm poor in France. It ahva}s aj)- 
pcared unquestionable to him, that the superintendence over 
all matters of conscience and religion was one of the highest 
prerogatives of the crowui; and W'c know Iiow ho tortured thou- 
sands of unhappy Huguenots, or drove them from his teriatoiy. 

A despotism, apparently so absolute, wais for many years 
still moi’c reverenced than feared by the great mass of the 
French people. Louis XIV. w'as as active as he Avas ambi- 
tious, and his ambition aa’US dire<‘ted to the nail duties, no 
less than to the splendoiirs, of his ofli(*e. In the, midst of 
the profusion and festivity of his court, in tlu; })l(,'aKures of 
the cluise and the theatre, of female society and f)f art, h<‘ 
alivays found time and energy enough to attend to the grand 
interests of his empire, and to infuse his own leading 
id<'as into the operations of his ministers. lie was fortunab; 
enough to be suj)portod in his administration by tlu* inde- 
fatigable, restless, and- comprehensiA’’e industry of a Colbc'rt. 
ft is true that he often treated the great minister like a 
serf; but for a whole generation he constantly support (‘d 
him in the long series of creative projects, on Avhieh Colbert 
founded modern Fratice. Civil and financial administration, 
civil and criminal procedure, manufactures, and trade, n'ceived 
a new impulse and a wdiolcsome organisation. The great 
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Ordonnances in reference to theiSe are not^ indeed^ 

faultless performances; but even their defects may pass in 
the 17th Century for signs of progress; and they everywhere 
testify to the vast research, practical insight, and patriotism, 
of their author. StiH more forcibly are we struck by 
the high standard arrived at in these documents, when we 
bury ourselves in the reports of flic current administration 
in the time of Colbert. ‘ Grand and imposing is the supe- 
riority with which the modern system of government, unde- 
■veloi)cd and despotic as it is, rises above the confusion and 
the. narrowness of decaying feudalism. Under Colbert, as 
under his j)redecessor llichelieu, the progress of the monarchy 
constantly took the same general direction, as it had fol- 
lowed ever since the close of the middle ages. When the 
territoi'ies of th(i old feudal state were merged in one great 
political coimiiimity, the development of society, and the 
progress of civilization, demanded a corresponding modifi- 
cation of the prditical constitution. This all important task 
was undertaken in France, — not by the nobility, not by the 
clergy — hut by the crown. While the nobles were wasting 
the blood of tluiir vassals in their private feuds with one 
auotliei', the crown wiis establishing a standing army for the 
protection of the country. While the nobles utterly ne- 
glected the police arrangements of their territories, the crown 
collected tin; forces of the marcchausscc for the protection 
of internal traffic. While the nobles were only thinking of 
tlu'ir privileges and exemptions, the crown was jiroviding for 
the, general welfare, by developing ^the resources of the 
cf)untry. It was the same in every department of public 
life; and it is this tendency to kejep the general good in 
vi(*w which characterises all the measures of Colbert. Whether 
it was a question of the groat Southern Canal, or of the 
debts of some petty commune, or of the protection of the 
highways from vagrants or the defence of the innocent ac- 


‘ Corrcspondauce adiuinistrat. de Louis XIV. cd. Depping. 
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fused against an arbitrary tribunal, the feeling of the minister 
is always on the side of the public weal, the real interests 
of the country, and the protection of the lower classes; 
while the conduct of the inU'rested parties displays the un- 
blushing selfishness of family, rank, ‘or corporation. Scver(‘ 
as were the “proceedings »>f the government against many 
private interests and rights, we <‘annot doubt that, in the 
majority of eases, its operations were highly eondueive to 
the healthy organisation of the state. 

If, moreover, we take into aeeount that Fraiiee at the 
same time acquired an almost dominant position in Europe, 
and that the fullest gratification was aftbrded to the warlike 
spirit of the people, we shall cease to he astonished at the 
long pojndarity enjoyed hy Eouis XI V. We should, however, 
be mistaken in regarding his government as, in the lull sense 
of the the term, absolute. Strong as it was, it was surrounded on 
all sides by independent powers, by rights and immunities, 
privileges, and separate jurisdictions. The monarchy, which 
had only vei'y gradually raised its head above the dift’erent 
stratii of feudalism, still found their debris on its ])ath, and 
often in large and heavy masses. The principle of rational 
fitness and expediency, wdiich in modern states pervades and 
unites every branch of public business, u'as, at that period, 
unknown. There was an utter want of a systematic and 
acknowledged' demarcation of contending rights. Their re- 
spective limits .were only found by the actual residt of a 
contest between the government and the privilegi'd orders, 
in each particular case. Although • the king claimed the un- 
conditional right of raising taxes, and exercised_ it at his 
will in the old crown lands, the more lately acquired bor- 
der provinces watched over their privileges and charters with 
restless jealousy; and thereby succeeded in obtaining much 
more favourable treatment than their neighbours, in the mat- 
ter of taxation. In the departments of police, finance, and 
home administration, the king could appoint to offices at 
bis pleasure; but it was regarded as a binding rule — which 
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was only to be deviated from on very rare occasions,— that 
all the higher posts in the church, the afmy and the court, 
wci’c to be bestowed exchr vely on members of the nobility. 
While, ill most parts of the yountry, the government was 
free to administer affivks as it thought fit, there still existed 
some provinces in which the local Estates possessed import- 
ant rights and great authority ; asj for example, Eauguedoc, 
Biii’guiuly, Bretagne, Artois, Bearn, and a number of 
smaller districts. Annual assemblies were held, composed of 
bishops, nobles, and the inagisti’ates of cities. These bodies 
had to give theii* consent to every new tax, to vote an an- 
nual voluntary grant to the king, and to fix the quota to 
bo jiaid by t/ie inhabitants of their province. Of the sums 
tJiiis raised they retained a considerable portion in their own 
hands, and employed it in the maintenance of the roads and 
canals, breeding-studs, and hospitals of the land. Their right 
of granting or refusing these supplies was, according to 
the law, entirely absolute. Before they voted a fresh grant, 
they inquired whether the government had fulfilled the pro- 
mises made in the jneceding year. It is true that the king, , 
on his part, maintained an equally unlimited claim to the 
obedience of all his subjects, in op2)osition to their votes; 
and in general he carried his i)oint, as was natural, from his 
suj)erior j)ower, and as was, in most cases, conducive to the 
j)ublic good. 

But the omni2)otence of the state was opposed by the 
lar more jioAverful cor2)oration of the clergy. The king pos- 
sessed the right of api)ointing the bi§hoi >8 and a number of 
ecclesiastical officers; but when once they were ai)pointed, 
they administered the aftairs of the church* in almost entire 
indeiiendence of the king’s government. In the few cases in 
which there was room for secxilar influence — such as ap- 
l)eals against the abuse of ecclesiastical authority — the crea- 
tion of new endowments— or the acquisition of new estates 
or legacies — it was not the king alone, but the supreme 
courts or “i^arliaments,” in common with the crown, who 
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held the decision in • their h.-inds. Tlie clergy exercised .■> 
most potent influence on the mass of* the; people; and one 
may attrihute the persecution of* the llugcnots as uiui'li to 
the popular ])assious worked^ upon by tlie church, as to tlie 
intolerance of the king. During the- whole of the 18 th cen- 
tury, no one in France had a legal right to live out of flu- 
pale of the catholic chui*ch. The heretic, was excluded, as 
a matter of course, from all political privileges; and as the 
parish pricsts^had tlie exclusive care of the registers, the 
Calvinists had no means of proving the legitimacy of their 
own birth, or their lieredihiry rights to property. , The whole 
system <Jf education in all its stages was, like the cure of 
' souls, entirely in the hands of the church. The great ma- 
jority of the teachers were either clergymen, or persons ap- 
pointed by ecclesiastical authorities. Some of the scholastic 
appointments were made by the city communes, or the pro- 
vincial Estates. But the crown, with the exception of five 
or six special schools, had no influence at all on the edu- 
cation of the rising generation. The clergy gave their 
instructions gratuitously. Their schools were therefore nu- 
merously attended, and a certain amount of classical know- 
ledge was widely diffused among the higher classes. Tn 
addition to these means of spiritual influence, the church 
derived great importance from the possession of immense and 
well-managed landed property, seignorial authority over many 
thousand peasants, as well as an income of 130 million 
francs, derived from tithes and a variety of other dues. Of 
this enormous wealth |he clergy gave the state no more than 
they thought fit; and long after the imperial Estates liatl 
ceased to meeij the assemblies of the clergy continued to he 
regularly held, and were almost entirely free from royal 
influence. 

Not only the church and national education, but even tlu' 
administration of justice, had assumed in ancient France* a 
peculiar and corporative character. Here, too, unity and 
suitability of organisation were out of the qiiestion. The 
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legal tribunals were, a eongcrie.s of old remnants and new 
ex j)eri merits, existing side by side, amidst eontimial col- 
lisions and disagreements. The feudal Seigniors, or the civic 
authoiities everywhere possessed an inferior, and some- 
times a snja-rior, inrisdletiou over their fiefs. The superin- 
tendence over tln-se feudal judges, and the decision of the 
more, important causes, were entrusted to the royal hail- 
or tribunals of the royal domains: a certain number 
of which — under the name of praesidial courts — sieved as courts 
of appeal. But in none of these courts was the extent of 
their powers either definitely or unchangeably fixed, They 
• were continually crossed and disturbed by the privileges of 
birth, office, and rank; and thbughf thb le^ pn^^dre was 
the same through the whole empire^ the, proteotiidh 6f the 
law was weakened by a mass of local ' custoins ahd police 
regulations. The Parliaments, originally nine, ' ‘ afterwards 
fifteen, in number, formed the supremo legal tribunals; of 
these, the parliament of Paris held the highest- rank, from 
the great extent of its jurisdiction,' and the authority of its 
magistrates; but they were all filled with the consciousiuess 
of their real independence and sovereign power, and could 
agree, neither among themselves, nor with the inferior courts, 
nor even with the royal council, as to the limits of their 
1‘unctions. They interfered very largely both with the le- 
gislation and general administration of the country. They 
maintained that no royal ordonname had any legal force until 
it had been entered on the register of the parliament, and 
that they had the right to protest iigatnst such registration, 
both on legal grounds and in the interest of tlie public. 
They issued orders and directions to the police, and pror^^^ 
nounced judgnjcnt on any illegal measures of government 
officials. In a state of open rivalry wdth the church, they 
j)rided themselves on protecting the state and the private 
cifizen against the encroachments of the hierarchy. Their ten- 
dency to oppose the church not unfrequently gained them 
the favour of the crown; but on other occasions their stub- 
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1)0111 wilfulnosjs |)rovi‘d liiglily ciiilmviassing to tlu' govi'iii- 
iiicnt. Till* king, indeed, gi'iievally eoinjx'lled them to re- 
gister the luAvs they had rejeeted, I'orhid them to pios'cnt*' 
the aeensed magistrates, and haiiislied disobedient memiters. 
In most cases the parliaments were thus forced to yield; but 
they insisted all the more strongly on their rights in prin- 
••iple, and adhered to them on every fresh oeeasion with im- 
movable tenacity, f.. The relation of the members of iliese 
courts to thfe monarch hiiuself may lx* easily eonjeetured 
^rom the fact, that their offices, if not attached to soim; feudal 
domain, were .sold as hereditary jiossessionsj so that the eroun 
had nothing at all to do with filling them when vacant. If- 
the' government was of opinion that any tribunal administered 
justice inetticiently, it had no other h'gal rianedy than to set 
aside the verdict on the ground of a formal error, or to put 
a new interpretation on the laiv, or (in accordance with a 
luu^ardous practice of the early middle ag(;s) to summon the 
jiarties before their own tribunal, and try the cause dc uoro. 
They never thought of removing any of the judges by dis- 
missal, translation, or promotion. It was exactly the same in 
other branches of the public sen icc. Very few of the French 
monarchs had managed their pecunary aflfairs with prudence. 
On the contrary, most of them, from negligence, ambition, or 
love of pleasure, were in continual want of money. Ever 
since the end of the 15th century the deplorable custom pre- 
vailed of selling=public offices; and, from the time of Henry IV., 
of making them hereditary in the family of tlic purchaser. 
Thus arose a numerous and independent aristocracy of 
state officials. To enhance tlic value of these offices, the gov- 
^ ernment attached to many of them a patent ot nobilitv; and 
to all of them, exemption from the most burdensome of the 
taxes. The number of the places thus sold— many of which 
were created solely that they might be sold — ivns immense. 
Kichelieu, it is said,’ abolished 100,000 of them; Colbert 
reckoned the value of those which existed in his time at 
500 million francs. They existed in every department of the 
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jinblic SLM'xiro; ‘m lliLM-ourt and army, in tlu* rustonis, in the 
woiuhs and foi‘e.sty. the and tlic jj^iiilds. In all tho.se 

di-partmontfi the state had renounced, tor a small sum of 
money, the rijijht of control lingi and .superintending its own 
organs. Louis Xl\^, liowever, was not of opinion that it 
was impossible to govern tin; country with such u consti- 
fiitioii. The main object in his eyes was, that the possessors 
of privileges should be brought, as individuals, to obey his 
eonunand, in each particular case. There was no human pas- 
sion which he did not appeal to for the accoinjdishment of 
his jyurpose. Irresistibly charming in his youth, dignified and 
awe-inspiring in his latter years, he was unsurpassed in the 
art of personal infbu'nce. He appealed to the vanity of the 
nobles — tin* lust of power of the magi.stracy, — the con- 
troversial bittei'uess of the clergy, — and* the avarice of all men. 
Wh(‘n n(>ither flattery, nor intrigue, nor bribery — employed 
as they wore to the fullest extent, and according to an elab- 
orate system — were sufficient to carry his point, he did not 
.scruj)le, in the consciousness of his divine calling, to resort 
to intimidation and violence. His troops were marched against 
refractory districts, unmanageable magistrates w'ere crushed 
by (piartering troops upon them, and hundreds of trouble- 
some opponents were got rid of by arbitrary "imprisonment. . 
From insignificant beginnings, a royal administration wns gra- 
dually developed, udu'ch extended its operations over the 
whole empire; and being under the sole and absolute con- 
trol of the minister of finance, soon made its influence felt 
in every sphere of the national life. -Ever since the time of 
Richelieu, a royal functionary, removable at .pleasure, was 
appointed, under the name ot intendant^ over every pro-, 
viuce, Avho had likewise removable assistants, or sttbdSlegucs, 
under him in each of his districts. His original proAunce was 
to take care of the financial interests of the state; but he 
soon extended his influence in all directions^ — subjected the 
communes to strict surveillance, threw the noble landowners 
into the shade, and placed every part of the province un- 
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der the siipcrvisi<),il of a strong police. IT(»\vevcr niuncroiis 
the privileges, eorporations, and oxempti(»ns by wliicli this 
new authority was surrounded, the King had now in every 
quarter an energetic, and ever. ready instrument, if not to 
rid him of his opponents, at any ra^e to bend them to his 
will. The provincial Kstates grumbled at times, but tli<‘y 
granted all that was demanded of them; the magistrates j)ro- 
tested, but in the end resigned themselves to defeat. "J’lu* 
nobles hung trembling . on every word and look of the 
monarch, and the clergy overflowed with enthusiastic de- 
votion. For many years Louis was raised to such a height 
above the world, that the distant tones of complaint or op- 
position but rarely reached his royal ear. 

But could an enduring prosperity be reared on such foun- 
dations? * 

Such a jmssibility can hardly be disputed. The strength 
of the monarchy at that pepod was not in itself injurious 
to the country; on the contrary, it represented, with splen- 
dour and success, the unity of the nation, the power of the 
state, and the requisites for the public W'cal. If, on the other 
hand, wc look for constitutional freedom, — the corpnration.*^. 
Estates, and parliaments, afforded tlie living germs of a 
liberal polity. -The task of bringing these germs to full ma- 
turity was indeed difficult enough. Franca^ at that period, 
as we have already observed, had neither an administration 
nor a constitution systematically arranged. The various in- 
stitutions existed side by side, complicated and clumsy in 
their form, thwarting^ or supporting one another according 
to the positions which the accident of their origin had giv(Mi 
them. No doubt long -and patient toil would have been m - 
ccssary to reform them to such a degree as to j)roducc an 
equilibrium between power and freedom, between centra- 
lisation and self-government, between the prerogatives of the 
crown and the privileges of feudal orders. The problem 
was infinitely difficult, but not impossible, to, be solved. 

Its solution needed no greater abilities than were possessed 
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l)y tli<' ])()l(‘ntates of tlio IStli century; Imt it did reciuirc 
.str()n;r and dccidi'd poIiti(tal morality, \vhi(^i alas! grew more 
and mon! rare from generation to generation. 

As matters stood under Ijouis XIV., the crown alone 
could have initiated such a reformation. It had grown up 
1<* its fuliK'SS of power, by a vigorous advocacy of the pub- 
lic. interest. If it desired to secure its future prosperity, 
it must continue to watch over the public good, even at the 
cost of its own supremacy. It liad grown strong through 
the narrow selfishness of the feudal Estates; to retain its 
strength, it should have roused those orders from their in- 
active egoism, and educated tbeui to labour for the public 
good — in other words, to j^liticid liberty. . By these means, 
and these alone^ would it have Been possiblo sorely to found 
the state, and with it the thrope, on the only firm found- 
ation — the active patriotism of all the citizens. The deep- 
est wound from which Franco was at that time suflFering, 
was the hostile schism betwe^ the different classes of the 
Ijeoplo, for which there was no other remedy dian a genuine 
j)eacc, and a joyful cd-opei’ation of all ranks, in which politi- 
tical privileges would be granted in exact proportion to the 
degree of public usefulness. The crown, which at that time 
stood in unassailable grandeur and almost unlimited power, 
far above the contest, possessed all the requisite means for 
the attainment of such an object. It only needed to employ 
them at the cost, if necessary, of the personal and arbitrary 
will of their possessor. For the great deed* of raising the 
privileged oiders of the nation from selfishness to freedom, 
is only possible when the national instructor uses his power, 
not in the service of his own selfwill, but^of the public good. 

ITidbrtunately for Franco and the Bourbons, Louis XIV. 
was very far from regarding his mission in this light. He 
had, indeed, done many great things foB the welfare of 
his i)eople. But the innate auibition of his character had 
be(*n fostered by numerous successes into a colossal egoism, 
'rin* virtual boundlessness of his j^ower, — which was doubt- 
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less for a wliilo advantageous to both- state and people, — 
had inflicted the ^eatest injury upon himself. It is randy 
granted to a liumaii being to preserve the eonsciousn(*ss (*!' 
bis duty, when there is no outvA'ard influence to remind him 
of the rights of others. Louis, who. regard<'d his ofYi(*e as a 
plenary power, mysteriously granted by the grace* of (lod, 
and who was able to crush all resistance by material force, 
yielded, as many others have done, to the. tempt.ation to de- 
spise all earthly haws, and to place his iiride, not in active 
patriotism, but in the omnipotence of his own passions. l"ii- 
limitcd political power had brought him to the same point 
to which the nobility had been reduced by political inac- 
tivity; and his high office was clmnged from an impulse* to 
useful deeds, into a title to jJt'i’sonal enjoyment. He* ne- 
glected to meet the great e*laims whie*h the state*, in its gradual 
progress, continually made upon his .attention. In the con- 
sciousness of his own strength, he ne'glected to rece)ne ile* the 
unceasing conflict between the royal administration and the 
rights of the. feudal orders. He never thought e>f re)using 
the political sense of the people, by urging the higher classe*s 
to a well-regulated .activity, and gr.anting to the lowci’afiirslnu’c 
of political rights. In his ommipotence and self-glorificatit)n. 
he deserted the paths of the public good, for a policy ofmerc* per- 
sonal passion and ambition. By aseries of plans of con<piest,each 
more extrayagant than the l.ast, he plunged the country hito 
fxt.ally exhausting wars, and united the whole of Eiirojx* in 
common and successful opposition to French domin.ation. By 
these me.ans he injured the monarchy in two respects. In 
the first place he deprived it of the material basis of its power, 
by an incurable confusion of its finances; — which, on the one 
hand, rendered any alleviation of the burdens of the oixpresscd 
people impossible, and, on the other, forced the government 
out of its natural course. In the next place, since the de- 
ficit was const.antly increasing, although the people were taxed 
to the utmost limit of endurance, even Colbert, .and on, a 
larger scale his successors, had recourse to the d.angcrous 
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expedient of multiplying the number of*s{ileable offices to 
mi incredible extent; and thus diffusing "^»ereditary and ex- 
clusive privileges throughout the body politic. The state thus 
forfeited the right of filling up a new series of offices in the 
d(*partment of customs, ipid that of the woods and foro.sts. In 
many towns the trade in timber, wine, and spirits Avas taken out 
of private hands; nay even the poor earnings of those w'ho 
toAA'cd boats on the rivers, of porters and funeral mutes, were 
made' a monopoly, and secured to certain families, exclusively, 
in consideration of a large* premium. The w^orst result was 
tliat the moral influence of tlu' throne was lost by these 
transactions. A nation can for a time put up with a judi- 
cious and farsighted despotism, if private prosperity and na- 
tional power are seen to be jn'omoted. But in this case fa- 
mine prevailed iu^evei'y province; the bark oftrees was the 
daily food f>f hundreds of thousands; the army Avas demo- 
ralis('d by def(*ats, and the only result of Bouis’s quafti^^i- 
viiiity AA'as tlu' evident ruin of the empire. Ilis successors 
Avere destined to feel the effects of his policy. _ Immediately 
nft('r his death the parliament of Paris set aside his will, 
Avithout the slightest difficulty; the most important results of 
his iutei’iial policy Avere htst; and after violent commotions 
his youthful great-grandson had to enter afresh on the course 
of modern kingship.9 

This was Ijouis XV. ; and we need only mention his name 
to bring the events AA'hich folloAved vividly before our eyes. 
Tf even Ijous XIV. diminished his personal ihfluence by car- 
rying out his policy^ to dangerous extremes, his successor 
afforded an example of moral degradation, to which only tlie 
life of the most abandoiied of all the Koniau ’emperors * can 
furnish a counter[)art. The bourgeoisie learned to despise 
a throne Avhich the king had sullied by his debaucheries; 
and the higher classes Avere poisoned in every vein by a 
zealous imitation of the royal vices. Louis , XIV, had ne- 
glected to subject the privileges of the feudal Estates to any 
searching refoiin, because he virtually ruled them, and felt 
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himself more than a match for their united power. lJut his 
successor doseonded to their level, took part in their fends, 
and endeavoured to subdue them, not by his own strength, 
but by setting them one against another. Thus he first hum- 
bled the parliaments to please the, clergy and tlie Jesuits, 
lie then, at the instigation of. the Marchioness of Pompa- 
dour, allied himself with the judicial nobles, to destroy the 
predominant influence of the church ; and at last, through the 
influence of the Countess Dubarry, he again fell into depend- 
ence on the Jesuit faction, wheif the power of the parlia- 
ments seemed growing too formidable. Each of these privileged 
(dasses employed their term of royal favour in multi[)lying 
their own privileges to the injury of the state and the people; 
and filled the period of their disfavour with democratic 
accusations against the despotism of the ^Ling’s government. 
In either case the latter forfeited a portion of its power, or 
its ti-popularity. Meanwhile the foreign influence of France 
met with more and more ruinous defeats. The alliance with 
Austria, which Madame de Pompadour concluded in 175G, has 
often been made the object of undeserving censure. It was 
not the entering into this alliance which injured France, but 
the wretched conduct of the "war — which broke out with 
England at the same time — by the then ruling faction. 
When the same party w'as on the point of renewing the 
contest under Choiseul’s auspices, after very creditable prt;- 
preparations, ajid vrith favourable jjrospects, it had to sneeiimb 
to its Jesuit opponents, who, from party hatred, condemned 
the war policy of tlie fallen ministers, and reduced Franco 
to complete insignificance in Europe. The subjection of the 
monarchy to the influence of the feudal faction was followed 
by national humiliation.' This was the final Wow to the credit 
of the ancient polity. 

Such a condition of affairs must naturally throw an ex- 
citable nation like the French, the upper classes of whom vver<* 
even at that time highly educated, into a state of tlni gr<*atest 
ferment. Year after year, in spite of the censorship and 
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the Bastille, the criticism of public opinion became more and 
more general and impetuous. The current of European thought 
had long taken a revolutionary direction. After the chief 
authority of the middle ages — the church — had shown it- 
self to be neither infallible nor united, there was for a time, 
no visible rallying point at all. The church had absorbed 
the state and the law, science and art, into itself, and had 
declared external nature and the world to be sinful and 
abandoned things. When therefore the church itself was 
divided, not only religious faith, but the whole con- 
dition and fate of the human race, became uncertain. A 
determination was cverywlnne nianifested to acknowledge 
no existing creed or institution, without sufficient evidence 
of its intrinsic value; and, on the other hand, to trace out 
and aijpropriate, without regard to conventional obstacles, 
M'hatever contained within it the germs of genuine vitality. 
The Middle Ages had turned away from the material worid; 
men tiow began to take triumphant possession of nature, as 
of some newly discovered treasure. The ancient. Church had 
proclaimed the vanity and worthlessness of all earthly things; 
now (*very effort was directed to the development and im- 
provement of man’s material condition. The religious ages 
had laid the greatest stress on the sinfulness of man; now 
the idea of the image of God in man — of the dignity and 
value of the human mind — was brought prominently for- 
ward. Those now' principles struck the very heart of the 
(furici) which' had never taken any notice of the in- 

dividual man as such, but had only valued him according 
to his social or corpor.ative rank. A clmm arose — not indeed 
to overthrow the whole existing order of ’things — but 
to open the way to its hitherto exclusive privileges for every 
active and striving spirit. New political principles were work- 
ing their way to to the surface, siihultaneously with a hither- 
to unknown investigation of nature, and a creative philo- 
sopli^'. Everywhere men turned away from the ideal, be- 
cause it did not seem secure and practical enough to satisfy 
I. B 
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the urgent necessities of the times. The whole social at- 
mosphere was filled with material and practical impulses, 
which were only gradually purified into civilisation and taste. 
As the religious middle ages had their mitd da Jv, so the 
new order of things, was not without its mistakes and 
crimes; but while -we blame the latter, avc should nut 
forget that the condition from which Europe was snatchctl 
by the Kevolution, would appear to all of us, without exc<'p- 
tion, as the most intolerable barbarism. The enlightenment 
of the 18 th century was for a time greatly over-estimated, 
even in its most worthless productions; we arc now <mly too 
much inclined to overlook its historical services, because it 
is the common property of all, and has become the very 
ground on which vre stand. But let him who is inclined to 
shrug his shoulders at its occasionally loose oi- hypocritical 
civilization, transplant himself into the utterly uncivilized 
period which preceded it. Neither classical nor Christian antieju- 
it}', neither the middle ages nor the Reformation, took any 
offence at the worst hon'ors of warfare, or the tortures of a 
cruel criminal procedure, or the annihilation of political o])po- 
nents; compared with which, all the horrors of our revo- 
lutions and re-actions are mere child’s play. The idea that 
the life of each individual was of any value to his tellow 
men, only became a living power in consc(iuence of the events 
of the last century. 

The negative, destructive, side of this sjjirit — the repudi- 
ation of authority — found in France a soil in every rc'spect 
favourable. For all her existing institutions were miserabh* 
in their operations and results; and, what was perhaps still 
more important, uncertain in their legal titles. The rc'sult 
of Louis XIV.’s mode of government was, that the monarchy 
possessed all the power, and the feudal orders all the right, 
so that the two elements of this double State mutually balanced 
each other in public, opinion. There was scarcely a singh' 
unassailable point in the political law of France; it was quite 
natural, therefore, that the innovators should -make the law 
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of nature and of man their starting point: The desire of 
reforming existing institutidns — which in healthy nations 
is only exchanged for the in . pulse of destruction after utter 
failure, — was in this case hopeless from the very first. 
Some expressed themselves more mildly, otherS<^more ruddiy ; 
some hoped to succeed by peaceful means, others by violent 
revolutions ; some studied particular phases, others the whole 
structure, of political life; — but in whatever direction they 
c.arried their investigations, they all brought back the firm 
conviction of the utter worthlessness of the .•incient system. 
It does not lie within our scope to examine in detail the 
multitude of theories which at that time filled the world; it 
will be enough if we distinguish the two main currents of 
opinion which assailed the old commonwealth. Both parties 
deeply felt the unjustifiable .and injurious pressure of the 
privileges of the crt)wn, the church, and the feudal orders; 
but while the one put forward a claim that the unconditional * 
freedom of the individual should take the place of all these 
tyrannies, the other demanded that the rule of the hitherto 
oj)prcssed majority should be setup in their stead. Voltaire 
and the physiocrates belong to tlie former, Rousseau and 
tlie socialists to the latter. At that period — about the 
middle of the last century — the important difference between 
these two theories was but little felt; they both worked amid 
(‘udless personal feuds , and constantly changing combinations, 
under every conceivable form of literature, ojf social life, of 
fr(>emasonry and secret orders, towards the common end — 
the destruction of all that was old. ^e cannot call these 
things the cause of the Revolution; we should be the less 
justified in doing so, because, from the low state of journal- 
ism, — the severe measures taken against the pruitiug aqjl sale 
of books,— the very small traffic of the country, — and the deep 
ignorance of the people,— all intellectual movement was almost 
eutfrely confined to high society, and. rarely reached even 
the class of burghers. All that we can say is, that some 
of the leaders of the Revolution took their first direction 

b2 
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from this literature; we know, e.g. that Robespierre on all 
occasions quoted tlousseau. !^t the practically iniportaiil 
piSift was played, on this occasion — as on all others in 
the violenoe of the ^i^iasses is thoroughly let loose— 
. not . by a poliUcal theory, but by the passions of the people. 
But the effects of this theory on the privileged classes them- 
selves, before the Revolution, were exceedingly powerful. 
As they were alternately in alliance or, at feud with the gov- 
ernment, they imbibed with equal eagerness the poison of 
courtly immorality, and the dpetrines of radical opposition. 
T\\<i parliaments ) which, as true members of the feudal sy.‘>tem, 
still upheld the proscription of Protestantism, and the pro- 
hibition of loans on interest, asumed all the frivolities of 
the school of Voltaire in their contest with the Jesuits; and 
loudly joined in the cry for the extirpation of superstition. 
The court nobility learned under Choiseul’s administratifoi 
■ to pride themselves on freedom of thought; after his fall, 
they once more rallied round the external forms of religion, 
with a warmth of devotion which we may easily imagine, 
since the change took place under the aus])iees of the most 
abandoned of all the royal mistresses, the Countess Dnharry. 
It was just in the immediate vicinity of the throne, that the 
deepest roots were struck by the most radical opinions — 
by that philosophy of coarse materialism, according to which 
nothing is real but selfishness and sensual pleasure, and all 
besides an empty phantom of the imagination. 

And thus, at the close of the shameful reign of Louis XV., 
the fabric of the anejent state was undermined in every part. 
The crown, by the vices of the King and the feebleness of 
its foreign policy; the feudal orders, by their mutual hostility, 
and tjjjeir struggle with the crown; and both, by the rise 
of radical opinions. But the mass of the people derived no 
advantage from the change; the burden of the privileged 
monopolies, which were sown broadcast through the length 
and breadth of civil society, became more intolerable with 
the progressing decay of the state. The deeper the moral 
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dcgradntion of the higher classes, the larger and more selhsh 
were the claims they ihade^^pon the comiponwealth. This 
was a melancholy consequence, not of personal passioh alope^ 
but, ill a great mdasnre, the' jneTitabl€K>^q^‘^ 
stitution of the state iitshlf The growing pdwer of the 
deprived the nobility of all political influ<^6e; and the Kfhg'^S 
officers excluded them more and more from all political ac- 
tivity. The feudal seignior still appointed the domain judge, 
hut he took little trouble to see that justice was done to 
Ids hinds; and he no longer paid any attention to the police, 
the administration, or the militia, of his district. All that was 
left to him of his former position was his honorary privi- 
leges, and exemption from taxes and other burdens, by 
which the community had formerly rewarded him for his 
political labours; and which now jraised him, as the unde- 
serving favourite of fortune, above his paying and serving 
fellow-citizens. As these privileges were the only things which ' 
reminded him of his rank, it was natural that he should re- 
gard the prcsciwation of them, at all hazards, as his highest, 
duty. Nobility, which had once been a public office, was 
now nothing more than a title to personal enjoyment. The 
natural state of things, that the most enlarged rights should 
entail upon their possessor the most onerous duties— and 
the nmst splendid j)rivileges should imply the greatest public 
activity, was, under those cii-cumstances, entirely reversed. 
The whole system tended richly to endow the higher classes, 
without demanding of them any services in return; and to 
exhaust the lower classes by oppressive taxation, without 
granting them any political rights. 

In order to bring this matter, in jts details, more clearly 
before us, wc may pass in review the three great classes 
into Avhich the French people were divided acording to their 
occupation.^ By far the most important of these occupations, 

* In drawing up the following statement we have chiefly consulted the 
Statiatiqiie Ministerielle de la France, and the admirable works of Moreau de 
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at that period, was agriculture. Nearly 21 out of 2;') mil- 
lions of inhabitants wen' employed in tilling the soil. Of 
the 51 million hectares of which the whole kingdom is 
composed, ?15 millions were .destined for cultivation, that is, 
rather less than at the ])re8ent day,* but more than twice as 
much as is now under cultivation in England. It has often 
been imagined that the property of tliese great masses of land 
was almost entirely in the hands of the church, the mon- 
asteries, the nobility, and the financiers; and that before 178!> 
only large estates existed, while the class of small proprieJors 
was created by the llevolution. Some consider this supposed 
change as the highest glory, and others as the greatest cala- 
mity, of modern times ; but all are agreed lis to the fact : 
and the more so, Ix'cause it was continually proclaimed in 
the debates of the revolutionary assemblies. Hut, on closi'r 
examination, we shall find that the effects of the feudal system 
upon agriculture arc not to be looked for in this direction. 
We cannot rank the authority of the revolutionary orators 
very high, both because they had a political interest in break- 
ing ttp. the large estates for the advantt^e of the city prole- 
tarl^ and because they always shewed themselves fabu- 
lously ignotant of statistics/ If we exanflne the state of things 
befope 1789} we shall find that*— apart from the feudal tenures 
and the church, property— even the old French law of inher- 
itance by no means favoured the accumulation of estates. The 
nobility, indeed, were often heard to complain that the ro- 
turiers were constantly getting possession of land; which is 
intelligible enough, since the monied classes were continually 
gaining groun.d on the ancient aristocracy. It follows that 
there was nothing in the circumstances of the age to render 
the division of land impossible; and one of the most credible 
witnesses, after three years investigation in all the French pro- 
vinces, tells us, as the result of his observations, that about 

Yonne; and also Layergne, 6commie rurale. The latter gives much infor- 
mation respecting the earlier state of things, which now and then, however, 
requires examination and correction. 
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:i third of tJio land was held by small proprietors, who were 
siifheicntly prosperous in Manders, Alsace, Bearn, and the 
north of Bretagms but in other parts, especially in Borraine 
and Cliampagne, j)oor and inisj'rable. The division of pro- 
perly, he observes, is carried to too great an extent; “1 have 
frecjiH'iitly seen j)i’operties of 10 roods with a single fruit- 
tic(*; exi'cssive division ought to be forbidden by law.'- 

Tliis witness is Arthur Voung, oue of the first agricul- 
turists of the period in Europe, who gave this testimony 
after indefatigable inquiry; iiAd his report is confirmed by 
native authorities. 

“■The subdivision of land,” says Turgot “is carried to such 
an extcjit, that a property, only just sufficient for one fa- 
mily, is. divided among five or six children.” “The landed 
('States,” writes an iutcndanf, “are broken up systematically 
to a A’cry alanning degree; the fields are divided and sub- 
divided ud wfn/itumy Such was the case among the small 
jiroprietors; * the other twoth'irds of the soil was entirely in 
the possession of the great landowners — consisting partly of 
the nobility and clergy, and partly of magistrates and finan- 
ciers. We shall presently i^nire, in what manner ...they 
turned their lands to*prqfit; btit^^e jnayi first, pjf alb 
that a middle class of proprietors, shbstan^al :^Qnugh to de^ve 
from their land a sufficient livelihood, ^d j^t.humblo ehoi%h 
to be b<nmd to constant and diligent labour, was entirely 
wanting. In -the present day the landed proprietors of 
France may be divided into three, sections, each of-whi<?h 
possesses about one tliird of the productive soil of the cqiwiitry . 
18 million hectares belong to 188,000 great lauded own^s; 
14 millions to 700,000 proprietors of the middle class,.. and 
14 millions to not quite .4 millions of peasant owners.® When 
we compare these figures with those of the pre-rev, ojutionary 
period, we find the number of poor possessors exactly , cor- 

* Quoted by Tocqnovillo, L'ancicn Regime^ — r ^ Cocbiit| Revue de 

deux blondes, Sopt, 1848. Rossi, Jteonome^ Politique^ p. 325, et 
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responding to one nnother; and, what is A^'ry roinarkahh’, 
they ai’e almost exactly the same in 1831 as in IHla. 1 he 
most fearful storms pass over the surface of the land without 
producing any change in these relations. But what the 
movement of 1789, — the emaucipAtion of the soil, and 
civil equality, — did ijroduce, is this middle class pro- 
prietors, which now possesses one-third of the land. It must 
be confessed that this is a most remarkable result. I Tow 
often has it been announced by feudalists and socialists, that 
entire freedom of trade would inevitably lead to the annihi- 
lation of the middle classes, and leave nothing but’ million- 
naires and proletaries! We here see the very contrary 
proved by one of the grandest historical facts. Tbe feudal 
system, by its restrictions, crushed the agricultural middle 
class; the rule of freedom created it afresh. Let ns, howevof, 
consider the position of these lords of the soil and their 
dependents more closel;|jj. 

The first fact which meets us in this investigation is an 
unhappy one/ It was only an excessively small minority of 
the great landowners, w’ho concerned themselves about their 
estates and tenants. All who were at all able to do so, hur- 
ried away to the enjoyments of the court or the capital, and 
only returned to their properties, to fill the purse which had 
been emptied by their excesses. There they lived in mis<‘rly 
and shabby retirement; sometimes in wretchedly furnished 
castles, shunned, by the peasants as pitiless creditors; some- 
times in the midst of forests and wastes, that they might 
have the pleasures of, the chase close at hand. They took 
as little interest in intellectual subjects, as in agricultural 
affairs^ and cherished little or no intercourse with their 
neighbours; partly from parsimony, and partly' from the 
entire want of local roads. When the period oi’ fasting was 
over, they rushed eagerly back to the alluring banquets of 
Paris and Versailles. • The number of exceptions to this 
melancholy rule was so small, as to exercise no influence on 
the general condition of the country. 
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While these g<*nt lemon were Sfiuandering the prodnec of 
their estates in ari.‘'(oerutie. spendonr, their fields were let out 
in parcels of 10 or, at most, 15 hectares, to the so-ealled 
metancrs, who did not pay a fixed rent, hnt generally half 
the gross prt>dm*c, and’ received from the owner, in rctnni, 
their first seed corn, their cattle and agricultural implements. * 
This system yielded a wretched existence for the .tenants 
themselves, and reduced the estates to a miserable condition, 
but it brought the owners a large though uncertain income. 
The latter, who only saw their estates as travellers, were 
accustomed to farm out the collection of their'dues, generally 
to a notary or an advocate, who treated the peasants with , 
merciless severity. 

The peasants, in their turn,, neglected the cultivation of 
corn — of which they hadi to give up a moiety~fbr any ehanee 
occupation, the whole profit of which fefl- to fhetns^lvi^; 
they used their oxen rather for purposes of transport than 
for ploughing, fattened their geese in their own wlj^at fields, 
and, above all, introduced the system of alternating crop and 
* fallow, in order to get a greater extent of pasture, and con- 
sequently a larger number of cattle. This was a j)ersonal gain to 
themselves, but evidently brought no advantage to the estate. 
A system of tillage, in short, prevailed without industry, without 
science, and above all, without capital. It has been cal- 
culated that the average amount of capital employed at that 
period in the French metairics, was from 40* to 60 francs to 
the hectare’, while in England, at the same time, the average 
amounted to 240 francs.® The result was, of cour«ll, a wretched 
one; they only reckoned upon a crop of from,? to 8 hccio~ 
litres of wheat to the hectare — the ijicrcase being from five 
to sixfold; while the English farmer of that time obtained a 
twelvefold increase.* It was impossible for the peasant under 

* Qiiesnay in Dairo, PhysioemteK, 11.249. The elder Mirabeau reckons, 
p. 2J9 et seq. — young's Travels, for the whole of France, 66 francs 
II. 190. — Liillin do Chateau vieux to Ae arpeitt. . 
in Mounter, I. 270. — ® Arthur Young, 
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such circumstances to gain a livolihootl; the produce oC 10 
hectares was scarcely sufficient to support his tainily, and 
sale and profit Avere out of’ the (lucstion. The. man who is 
thus condemned to pass his- life in starvation, soon learns to 
fold his hands in idleness. A constantly increasing extent 
of country lay uncultivated, which Quesnay, in IToO, e.s- 
timated at a quarter of the arable land of France, and 
Arthur Young, in 1790, at more than 1) million licrfarrs. 
Millions of rural dwellings had no aperture in them but the 
door, or at most one xvindow;^ the ])eople had no clothing 
but a home-made, coarse, and yet not thick, w’oollen cloth; 
• in many provinces every one went barc-foot, and in others 
only Avooden shoes Averc known. The food of the people 
Avas gruel Avith a little lard; in the CA^ening apiece of bread, 
and on great occasions a little bacon; but, besides this, no 
meat for months together, and in many districts no wine at 
all.® The mental condition of the people was in accordance 
with theij external, circumstances. Books and newspapers 
were as little knoAvto in the villages as reading and writing. 
The peasants depended for their instruction on the pastors 
and parish clerks, proletaries like themselves, who very sel- 
dom got beyond the horizon of the church steeple. The 
Church* was, after all, the only institution which threw an 
intellectual spark into their Avrctched life; but unfortunately 
their religious impulses were strongly mixed with barbarism 
and superstitioR. In many large districts of the South, the 
peasants had no other idea of a protestant, than as of a 
dangerous dlagician, who ought to be knocked on the head. 
Their own faith, moreover, Avas interwoven with a multitude 
of the strangest images of old Celtic heathenism. Of the 
world outside they heard nothing, for there was next to no 
traffic or travelling in the country. There were some royal 
roBdSf magniBccDtly made, and sixty feet in breadth — sj)len- 
did monuments of monarchical ostentation. On these, however. 


I This is still the case. — ® Reports of the Prefects to the Ministry, 1803. 
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up to 177(), only I wo small coaches ran, ’ throughout the 
whole of France; and the traveller might pass w'hole days 
without getting sight of ainy other vehich'.- Only a few vi- 
htgos, in the most favoured provinces, jmsscssed cross-rojids to 
these great highways, oV to the nearest market town. And 
tlms the whole existence of these people W'as passed in toil 
and privation; without any pleasures, except the sight of 
the. gaudy decorations of a few church festivals; without any 
change, save when hunger drove an individual, here and 
there, to seek day-labour in the towns, or into militiiry 
service. It was seldom that such a one ever returned to his 
father’s house, so that his fellow-villagers gained no advantage 
from his w'idcr experience. 

Under these circumstances, the relation betw^een peasant 
and lord was naturally a deplorable one. What we have 
already said, sufficiently characterises a comuuinity, in which 
all the enjoyments fell to the rich, and all the burdens were 
heaped'^upon the poor. In aristocratio England at this perjieii^ 
a quarter of the gross proceeds was cohsidered a high rent 
for a farm, and the owner, moreover, paid large tijthes and 
poor-rates. ® In France, half the proceeds was the usual 
rent; and the owners were exempted by their privileges from 
many public burdens, which fell with double weight upon 
the wretched metayers. Thus, the produce of the French 
land, as compared with the English, was as 9 to 14, while 
the rents of an English landowner were at wthe rate of 2% 
per cent., and those of the French land owner 3% per cent.* 

The deficiency in the product of the laud, therefore, affected 
the gains of the little farmer doubly. In addition to this, 
he was burdened by a number of feudal dervices, by forced 
labour on the lands of his lord, by tithes to the church, and 
by the obligation to make roads for the state. The land- 
lord wlio tried to sell his rent in kind as dearly as possible, 


* 15. Daire, Introduction aux (Euvrea de Turgot, — ^ Ybung^a Travels, — 
* Yvernois, Tableau des Pertea^ i5rc?. — ^ Young. * 
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wished for high prices of corn; the pejisant, Avho, after paying 
his dues, did not raise enough for his own family, longed, 
like the city proletary, for low prices. In short, these two 
classes, so intimately connected with one another, had nothing 
at all in common; in education, in Interests and enjoyments, 
they were as widely separated as the inhabitants of different 
quarters of the globe, and regarded each other respectively with 
contempt and hatred. When the peasant looked upon the towers 
of his lord’s castle, the dearest wish of his heart was to burn 
it down, with all its registers of debt. Here and there a 
better state of tilings existed; but we can only bring for- 
ward two exceptions to the melancholy rule, extending over 
large tracts of country. In Anjou, tlic system of metairie 
prevailed as in Lower liretagne and Ouienne; and yet in the 
former province, the peasants w'cre prosperous, and the noble- 
men beloved. Lower Poitou was the only province from 
which the nobles had not allowed themselves to be enticed 
into the whirlpool of court life. The nobleman dwelt in liis 
own castle, ‘the real lord of his domains, the cultivator of 
his fields, the guardian of his peasants. He advanced them 
money to purchase necessary stock, and instructed tluMii in 
the management of their cattle;* the expulsion of a tenant 
Avas a thing unheard of; the labourer ivas born on the estate, 
and the landlord was the godfather of all his farmer’s children. 
He was often seen going to market with his peasants, to 
sell their oxen<for them as advantageously as possible. His 
mental horizon, however, did not extend beyond these hon- 
ourable cares; he hoaoured God and the King, laboured in 
his own fields, was a good sportsman and toper, and knew 
as little of the world and its civilization as his tenants. 

In the North of the kingdom a more modern state of 
things had grown iip. There, wealthy farmers Avere to be 
seen, who held their land on lease at a fixed money rental — 
which was settled according to the amoiint of the taxes to 


* Sanvegrain, Considerationa sur la Population, Paris 1806 . 
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whicli they were liable — and who brought both skill and capital 
to the management of their land. This waS the regidar prac- 
tice in Flanders, Artois, Picardy, Normandy, the Isle of 
France, and other smaller districts. In these parts the land- 
lords had a certain revaaiiu . and their land yielded twice as 
much as that w'hich was in the hands of the inetayers. The 
whole country w'ore the a2)pearance of a garden, and the 
2Joorcr neighbours found lucrative employment at the stately 
fai-mhouses. These were the same provinces in w'hich Arthur 
Young met with small projwietors in a tolerable condition. 
If a jjcasant in this j^art of the country possessed a small 
strip of land near his cottage, large enough to grow some 
vegetables, food for a goat, or a few vines, he earned suf- 
ficient to suijply tbc rest of bis wants, in day wages 
from the farmers, or, as a weaver, from the neighbouring 
manufacturers. 

Ilis was a condition similar to the normal one of the 
peasant projirietors in France at the present day; who are 
not redu(!ed farmers, but labourers who have invested their 
savings in laud. ' It was more difficult for these people to 
make a livelihood at that time than now, because, there were 
fewer manufacturers and wealthy agriculturists. Except in 
the al)ove-mcnlioued provinces, these petty jjroprietors were 
equally wretched and hoj>eless with the metayers, by whom 
they were surrounded; their only' object was to rent a 
tnvtairie in addition to their own pittance jof land. They 
were in fact entirely lost sight of among the metayers, and 
this is the reason that French w'riters, jn their descriptions of 
the so-called petite culture (plot farming), never make any 
special mention of them, but always confound ^hem with the 
more numerous class by which they' were surrounded. All 
authorities are agreed in estimating the amount of land culti- 
vated in small parcels, at 27 million hectares, while only 
9 millions were held at a money rent. The former, there- 


* Rossi 1. c. 
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lore, was nearly equally divided between the small owiu'rs, 
and the metayers^ who paid their rent in kind. 

In France, at the present day, nearly 23 million Jirdaycn 
are cultivated by small proprietors and motayrrs: about 
8 millions* (the same as in 1780) by tenants paying a money 
rent, and rather more than OVa millions, by wealthy land- 
lords.* Hence we can clearly see what the Revolution has 
done for French agriculture. Not only’ did it create the 
middle class of landowners, but greatly promoted a more 
rational system of tillage. . About 4 million /icef am have 
£rom the and an squal number § 

. from u^ter baiTenUei$4. The breadth oflandstand- 

ing^^at. a money rent is exactly the same as before the 
Revolution. The increase is entirely in the properties of 
rich or substantial landowners, who manage their own es- 
tates,— which indicates a change to more zealous industry, 
coupled w'ith the employrnffeut of greater capital. The extent 
occupied by the metayers is still very great, and the con- 
dition .of those who are subj^ to it but little improved, 
notwithstanding the abolition of socage and seigniorial rights. 

It will be one of our most important tasks, to examine the 
several events and tendencies of the Revolution, in relation 
to their effects on the rural population. 

If we turn our attention to the towns of ancient France, 
we find that s imnlai: causes produced effects corresponding 
to those we haye just described. The civic offices, to which 
persons had formerly been elected by the districts, or the 
guilds, bad been frequently billed up by the crown in the 
17th century; and in the 18th, the great majority of them 
were sold in*^ hereditary possession to fill the exchequer.* 
The government of the towns, therefore, was in the hands of 
a close corporation consisting of a few families, who, generally 

^ Qiiesnai, Turcot, Young; — r * On ferent, but the general result is the 
this point Lulliiule Chateauvtenx and same, — ^ Depping, Correspondence 
Cochut arc in the main agreed* administfative de Louis XI V. Vol. 
Lavergne's iiguresare somewhat dif* 11., Introduction. 
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speaking, allowed theinsolves to be infected with the indolent 
and self-seeking spirit of the central goventtnent. Associated 
witli those were tin' families of the monied aristocracy, the 
membei'S of the great financial companies, the farmers of the 
indirect, and the eolleQtors of the direct,' taxes, the share- 
holders of the trading monopolies, and the great bankers. These 
circles, too, were cither legally or virtually closed to the general 
world. The bourse was ruled by an aristocracy, to which 
only birth, or the permission of government, could give ac- 
cess. Their activity waa of wurse neoessarjly centred in 
Paris. Indeed, they oifm ch^|^ .pn, this 

city, to a d(^r^\kluo]^-,widd,&imjpolWiblo:^.4^;ii^;'^ 
rious though as the,, eptich of 

one knows to what a dnszy and ruinous h^ght stock-jobbing 
was ctirried by Law, ra ;the be^iwng of tho. century; and 
from that tune forward, its operatidus were never suspended, 
and all who had wealth ov credit- engaged in it witli reckless 
greediness. King, nobles, minister's, clergy, and, parliaments, 
one and all took part in these transactions; and the chronic 
deficit, and increasing debts, of the treasury afforded constant 
opportunities of involving the state, and making a profit out 
of its embarrassments. We may confidently assert that, as 
compared with the present day, the speculative . swindling of 
that age was as jirevalent aUd as shameless as its immorality. 
Paris was not at that time a manufacturing town, and its 
wholesale trade was insignificant; with few exceptions, there- 
fore, the industry of ihe city consisted in retail trade and 
the negotiation of bills of exchange. It is not the least 
characteristic feature of the indolent -and selfish licentious- 
ness, into which the higher classes of the gre^ nation had 
fallen, that of all securities, life annuities were most in favour; 
by means of which the purchaser procured high interest for 
himself, while he robbed his children of the capital. 

The trade and commerce of the whole empire was fettered 
by tlie restrictions of guilds and corporations. The principles 
on which they were conducted . dated from Henry III., who 
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was the first to promulg.ntc the ])roposition, that the King 
alone can grant the right to labour — a maxim which contains 
the whole doctrine of the socialists from a monarchical 
point of view. The masters of every haiulici'aft managa'd 
its internal affairs, allowed no one to practise it wh<» 
did not belong to their guild, and admitted no one to their 
privileges, until he had" passed an examination of his quali- 
fication before themselves. Originally many trades were free 
from this organisation, until these too were injuriously af- 
fected by the financial necessities of the state; when the ex- 
clnsive rights of a guild were sold to the artisans, as their 
of$ces were to the, judges. The government soon further 
proceeded to divide each trade into several guilds, and made 
an exclusive corporation of the most insignificant occupation. 
Thus the workers in ebony were distinguished from the 
carp(‘ntcrs, the sellers of old clothes from the tailors, and 
the pastrycooks from the bakers. The fruit-women and 
flower-girls formed separate exclusive associations, regulated 
by formal and binding statutes. In the guilds of the seam- 
stresses, embroiderers, and dressmakers, only men were ad- 
mitted to the privileges of masters. A number of these sta- 
tutes, by imposing excessive fees and duties, rendered it doubly 
difficult for an apprentice, however capable, to obtain the 
rank of master. Other enactments only admitted the sons 
of masters, or the second husbands of the widows of masters, 
to the privileges of the guild. In short, the power of the 
state was abused in the most glaring manner for the fur- 
therance of exclusive^ ijlass interests. Those who did not 
belong to this aristocracy of trade, could only support them- 
selves by th^ labour of their hands, in a state of eternal 
servitude. Despair and famine drove the peasants from the 
country into the towns, where they found no employment 
open to them but that of day-labourers. The important in- 
fluence which this system . exercised over the state was 
clearly understood, both by the privileged and the excluded 
classes. When Turgot abolished the guilds in 1776, the 
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parliament o(' Paris, the princes, j)eers and doctors, nnun- 
iinously deelart'd that all Frenelnnen were divided into close 
corporations, the links of a mighty chain, extending from 
the throne to the ni<?anest handicraft; and that this concate- 
nation was indis^jensahle to the existence of the state, and 
of social order. It was not long before the guilds were 
reestablished in accordance with this declaration; we shall 
se<^ how the journeymen and a^pfentices replied to this unc- 
tuous manifesto some fifteen years later. 

The great manufacturing interests of the country were 
confined by the same narrow restrictio;us* Since the time of 
Colbert, who was the reaf creator of th<^m, mAnufactui^s had 
been the darling child of the government ; and, as is itsually 
the case with darling children, had been petted and tyran- 
nized over at the same time. When Colbert began his opera- 
tions, France produced* neither the finer kinds of cloth, nor 
stockings — neither silks nor glass — neither tar nor soap. The 
previously existing handicraft — which had been for a century 
in the fetters of the guilds — had done so little to develope the 
native manufacturing tahmt of the country, that the minister 
was obliged to introduce German, Swedish and Italian 
Avorkmen. To seciirc a sald^in foreign countries, he pre- 
scribed with great exactness the sort of fabric which he 
wished to be produced; and to prevent competition from 
without, he enacted <a number of prohibitory and protective 
duties. Here again, the power of the state intruded itself 
into the sphere of private business, to the advantage of the 
manufacturer and the injury of the consumer. The samt^ 
system was continued by his successors with still worse 
eftects, because it was carried out with tdl the fickleness and 
irregularity of Louis XV. ’s government. It is true that ma- 
nufactures made great progress, and increased their annual 
products six-fold, from the time of Colbert to that of Necker. ‘ 

* This was tho proportion in the woollen inannfachire. 

C 
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betoBie more oppressive every year; every 
new iuventiba anti improvem^t was excluded by them; and 
aiter 17^^ po l^slation could keep pace with the progress 
of machinery. Manufactures, ikerofore, as is everywhere 
the ca^ under such circumstances, «no longer adapted thcui- 
seives tp the natnral. wants and capacities of men, but im- 
mediately took an arlidl^al and aristocratic direction. During 
Colbert’s ministry, while*^onIy 60,400 hands were employed in 
the manuifacturc of wool, no less than 17,300 were engaged 
in lacemaking; and a hundred years later, while the 
manufacture of soap only produced 18 million francs a year, 
that of hair-powder was estimated at not less than 24 millions. 
The contrast between the aristocratic luxury of the rich, 
and the uncleanly indigence of the populace, cAn hardly he 
more glaringly displayed. 

Agriculture experienced in every way the disadvantages <>!' 
a system, which crippled communication Avith foreign coun- 
tries, raised the price of farming implements, and in- 
juriously affected the home trade. In their eagerness to 
protect manufaetiircs, the government had learned to look 
on the interests of agriculture as of secondary importance. 
They accustomed themselves, like tlxe modern socialists, to 
apply the word people exclusively to the manufacturing 
classes in the towns; and though they sacrificed the interests 
of the latter in a thousand ways to the privileged mono- 
polists, yet philanthropy, and love of quiet, cooperated in in- 
ducing them to supftly the necessities of the poorer artizans, 
at the cost of the agricultural popidation. As supplements 
to the protective anS prohibitory duties in favour of manu- 
factures, decrees were issued forbidding the exportation of corn 
and other raw agricultural products. By these artifices the price 
of the mhcctoUtrc of wheat, which on the average is at present 
19 to 20'franc8, was in 1764 forced down to less than 8 francs. * 
Choiseul then opened the trade, and the price rose to more 


* Metier, in 10th Vol. of the Memoires de P Academic royale de Medecine. 
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than 15 francs. A similar result ifollowied^ the; saime measure 
in 1775, during the ministry of but a return to |>ro- 
tection reduced the price Once more to 12% fr'ancs, until t^ 
Revolution. The city , artisans had tbleri^ly cheap bread, 
but nowhere in the kingdom were the fanners prosperous. 
In spite of the most violent compl^uts from all the pro- 
vinces, the cause of the evil, and consequently the evil itself, 
remained unchanged. The government adhered to the con- 
viction that it was their immediate duty to provide for the 
maintenance of the population of the towns. It seemed to 
them a matter of course, that the state should use its po- 
litical power for the advantage of its nilcrs and their fa- 
vourites. No one considered the remoter consequences of 
such a principle; no one asked the question: — “What if 
this power should fall into democratic hands?” 

Let us endeavour to obtain a general view of the wealth 
of France at this period. From the imperfection of official 
information, the task is a difficult one, and its results uncer- 
tain. Even an approximation to the truth, however, will not 
1)0 without interest, since, in order not to bring forward un- 
meaning figures, we shall constantly institute a comparison 
with the now existing state of things. 

The well-informed Tolosan — the only authority on this ‘ 
subject — estimates the total produce of manufactures at 931 
million fnancs; that of handicraft at 60 millions. At the 
present day^ the manufactures of Eastern France al^one, — 
not reckoning handicraft — produce 2282 millions; the sum, 
total therefore has been at least quadrupled. At the former 
period it amounted to 39 francs per head of thp whole po- 
pulation; at present we might unhesitatingly place it at more 
than 100 2 ^er head. The emancipation the internal trade 
since 1789 has not only raised the amount of property pro- 
duced, but — what has so often bfien called in question — has 


' In 1853. In 18S0 a total of 5 milliards was reached. Boitean, itat.de 
la France en 17S9, pr. 506. 
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favorably influeured the inaiiuer in which it is distributctl. 
The daily wages of the niauufactui'ing labouroi’s in ITt'S, 
ac<*ordiiig to a rather high estimate, were for men 20 sons, 
and for women 15.'^ They are now, according to tin' most 
numerons and trustworthy observation, 42 sons tor men, ami 
20 for women. The daily wages of the agricultural labouicj s, 
too, can certainly not be reckoned at moia^ than 15 sons '* for 
the year 1789, or at less than 25"^ in the |)resent day. li ne 
further take into account the very considerable increase in 
the number of w'orking-days— arising from the abolition ol' 30 
holidays, — vve shall find the annual wages oftlu' earlier period, 
to be little more than half w'hat tiu'y now are, viz. 351 francs 
for the manutaeturiug, and 157 for the agricultural labourci', 
against 030 and 300 at the present day. To appreciate the 
significance of these results, w'e must compare the prices t)f 
provisions at these two periods. It appears then, that before 
1789, bread was considered very cheap at 3 sous per pound, 
and it was only in Paris that this rate was a common one; 
in the provinces, the price was generally higher. In our 
own times, the average price for the whole of France from 
1820 to 1840, was 17 centimes, while at Paris, in 1851, it 
was 14 cents, — less therefore than the old rate of 3 sous. 
This seems out of proportion to the price of corn; since the 
hedoliire of wheat in 1780 cost from 12 — 13 francs, and in 1840 
from 19 — 20. This apparent incongruity, however, is accounted 
for by the in^ruvement in the method of grinding and 
baking, by which a third, or even a half, more weight of 
bread is now obtained from tin; same quantity of corn, than 
in the formejr period. * We find therefore that tlie labourer 
received for his wages little more than half the quantity of 
bread, which the jnodern workman can obtain for what he 


' Young. Anxf'mhli^e Nutumale, 15tli * Before 1789 the Septier (240 pounds) 
Jan. 1790, IKh Aug. 1791. — of wheat yielded only 180 pounds of 

* Boiteaii thinks 19 to 20 sous. — bread: Moniteur, 12’ July 1792, snp- 

* Lavergue says 30 sons, p. 57. — plemcnt. 
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oarns. The same ])roportioii holds good. in other kinds of 
food, and in regard to elotliing the comparison is still more 
imfavonrablc to the ante-revolutionary period. 

We shall divSeover the determinate cause of these difterences, 
when we come to consider the main wealth of the French 
empire — the produce of the soil in the widest sense of the 
word. It would carry us too far, if we were to examine 
every branch of the subject, and discuss all the difficulties 
coniK'cted with it ; it will be suflficiont to dwell on a few of 
the princijial points of interest. Of wheat, the great staff of 
life, the soil of France produced, before the Revolution, 
about 40 million hectolitres — or 1(57 litres per head of the 
])opulation — and in 1840, 70 millions — or 208 litres per head. 
At the former pci’iod the number of cattle w'as calculated at 
3.8 million head; and at the present day at 49 millions; and 
there is an equal increase in the number of the other do- 
mestic animals. The vineyards formerly yielded 27 million 
hectolitres, and at present 37 millions ; so that the proportion, 
per head, is at any rate not lower than it was. * And if we 
take into consideration that a number of tiseful agricultural 
products were at that time unknown, that a violent contro- 
versy was carried on about the wholesomeness of potatoes, 
that the forests were allowed to run to waste far more than 
at the present day,® we shall not be astonished that the best 
statist of modern France estimates the vegetable produce of 
the French soil, (which now exceeds in vi!hie the sum of 
6,000 millions), at not more than 2,000 millions at the period 
before the Revolution. ^ The importanee of this fact is suffi- 

* Moreau dc Yonnl's, from con- Agriculure, 36G. — ® The calculation, 
temporary sources. I have followed of Young agrees with this. Tolosan 
him because space does not allow Ded^Iey d’Agicr, Lavoisier, make the 
me to give my reasons for thinking amounts higher. (Boiteau, IHat de 
a mhch more unfavourable state of la France en i789, p. 481, compares 
things in 1770 highly probable. — their statements). But the uncertainty 
'■* Memoire remis aux Notables, 1781, of their calculations is very per- 
Young’s Travels, HI. 111. Moreau, ccptible, 
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ciently evident; aijd we may gain an idea of the state of the 
population before 1789, by remembering, that even now the 
total consumption of food in France is not greater in pro- 
portion the population than in Prussia, and much less 
than in England. ^ 

BespPqting oomnjerce,--*-the third great branch of national 
wealth — I have but little to say. I am not aware that any 
statistical data exist of the internal traffic of France before 
the Revolution; k was, no doubt, smaller than at the present 
day, in consequence of the multitude of inland duties. And 
with regard to the foreign commerce of the earlier period, 
we have no means of dividing the sum totals which lie be- 
fore us, into the value of the raw materials, and the cost of 
manufacture, on the one hand, and the clear profits of trade, 
on the other . , It must suffice us to gain a general idea of 
the relation between the two periods, from the summary 
statement, that in the custom-house registers, immediately 
before the Revolution, the annual imports are stated at 57fi 
millions, and the exports at 540 millions; while as early as 
1836, the former amounted to 905 millions, and the latter to 
961 millions; and in 1857, both imports and exports had 
risen to a value of more than 1800 millions. Taking all in 
all, therefore, France under the old monarchy was four times 
as poor in manufactures, three times as poor in agriculture, 
and more than three times as poor in commerce, as it 
is in the presAit day. We must bear this result well in 
mind when we try to form a judgment respecting the finances 
of the ancten regime. A budget of 600 millions weighed 
as heavily upon the resources of the country at that period, 
as a budget of 1800 millions would now; and, consequently, 
a deficit of 100 millions was equivalent to one of 300 
millions in our own times. Such a deficit actually existed 
when Louis XVI. mounted the throne; it is therefore easy 
to conceive that his attention should be strongly turned to 


1 Commanieations from the Prussian Statistical Bureaus, 1851. 
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tlic restoration of the balance between inpome and expend- 
iture, and that his vain endeavours in this directio ns houl d 
shake the fabric of the state to its very foundation. 

A whole volume would be necessary to detail the different 
schemes of reform, whi(3b were brought fptward.between.the 
accession of Louis XVT., and the pntbrectl; of ^ the Revo- 
lution. It will be sufficient for onr^ purpose to notice the 
chief points, which have an important bearing on the ante- 
cedents, and the actual events of that mi^ty movement. 

Louis the XVT. himself — as no one can doubt who has 
approached the sources of the history of this period— entered 
on the task of government with a heart full of piety, philan- 
thropy and public spirit. He was earnest, and pure- 
minded, pcnctratc<l by a sense of his own dignity and the 
responsibilities attached to it; and firmly resoled to close 
for ever the infamous paths in which his predecessor had 
walked. 

But, unhappily, his capacity bore no proportion to his good 
will. He was incapable of forming a decision ; his education 
was deficient; he was awkward both in person arid speech, 
and slow of comprehension. As he had a very limited 
knowledge both of the people, and the condition, of his 
empire, the selection of his ministers was, from the very 
outset determined by accident — the influence of his aunts, 
his queen, or the contending court factions; and as he was 
immovable wherever morality was concerned, but utterly 
helpless in the practical execution of his ideas, his was 
just a case, in which almost every* thing depended on 
the aid of his nearest advisers. He possessed ^'ust sufficient 
sense of justice and benevolence to encourage every effort 
for useful reforms; but lacked entirely that firmness of an 
enlightened judgment, which knows how to bring about a 
positive result, in spite of.^he opposition of existing interests. 
The inevitable consequences soon showed themselves. Anarchy, 
which under Louis XV. had reigned in the minds of men, 
now broke forth into overt acts. The sufferings of the 
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peoi>le, which individuals had hitherto borne in silent apathy, 
now occupied the attention of" the masses. 

That same chance which in his reign directed the man- 
agement of public business, had given him, as his first 
minister. Turgot, the greatest refornier of ihe day. 

This great minister’s strokes fell heavily on the existing 
system in every direction. Among his measures we find 
free trade in corn — abolition of the corvee in the country 
districts — liberation of trade from the trammels of the guilds — 
the erection "of the caLssc iVescomptc ^ — a number of im- 
provements and alleviations in the mode of raising the 
public taxes — and a prospect hidd out to all possessors of 
j>ro2)erty, of a gradual increasing share in political rights; 
and it is under these heads that the restless activity of this 
liberal statesman may bo best arranged. We may easily 
conceive that there was scarcely one of the j^rivilegcd classes, 
which did not consider its jn'cvious existence imi^erllled. 

Ojiposition arose in every quarter; tlu> courtii'rs, the par- 
liaments, the landed aristocracy, and the members of the 
guilds — all threw themselves into an attitude of defence, wdth 
noisy zeal. The contest pencti’ated into the royal family 
itself: L/ouis’s younger brother. Count Charles of Artois, 
abused the minister, wlio, he said, was undermining the 
aristocracy, the jjrop and rampart of the throne; and a 
cousin of the King, the rich and abandoned PhilijD, Duke, 
of Orleans, began, amid the general excitement, to jday the 
demagogue on his own account. Then, for the first time, a 
spectacle was seen in Paris, which was subsequently repeated 
in ever darke/ colours — the spectacle of the jjolicc author- 
ities of the capital, stirring up the mob against the crown, 
and, on this occasion, in the interest of the privileged 
classes. 

At first Louis XVI. declared, J;hat he and Turgot were 

* An institution for lending money for the furtherance of manufactures 
ajid commerce. 
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the only friends of the people, and stoo4 firm against the 
the parliament of Paris and the street rioters: but he was 
not proof against the feebleness of his own character, and 
the wearing influence of those by whom he was daily 
surrounded. After an administration of nearly a year and 
a half, Turgot was obliged to yield to the reaction of the 
tincien reffinie, and almost all his creations collapsed at once. 
Then followed a long period of experiments and palliatives; 
the successors of Turgot would gladly have gone on in the 
broad track of traditional privileges, if their increasing finan- 
cial difficulties had left them any peace. It was just at this 
time, that Ijouis resolved to support the North Americans 
against England, which he really did against his own will 
and the views of his ministers, who dreaded the expense of 
a great war, and clearly saw that the eniancip.ation of the 
colonics would not weaken England. But the undefined 
longing for frt'cdom, and the liberal political doctrines 
which had taken root far and wide in the land, prevailed 
over the scruples of the King and liis counsellors. The 
Marquis of Eafayette, then a tall light-haired youth, full 
of vanity and ambition, who, on account of his ungraceful 
manners, had no success at court, fitted out a ship at his 
own expense, and sailed across the Atlantic. A number of 
influential pcM'sons cried out foi* vengeance upon England 
for the humiliation sustained in the Seven yeai’s’ war; in a 
word, the warlike party carried their point, and war was 
declared against England. The consequence to France was 
a rapid spread of democratic sentiments on the American 
pattern. The followers of Rousseau were triuuqjhant; here, 
they said, might be seen the possibility of a democracy on 
a broad bjisis — the construction of a state, «n the foundation 
of the natural rights of man. Another consequence of the 
war was to throw fresh burdens on the public exchequer. 
The minister of finance at this time was Necker, a native 
of Geneva. Having come to Paris as a poor, clerk, he Inid 
risen by his talents, and skill in business, to the position 
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of a rich banker;; and with great sclf-coitrplaecncy , had 
made his house the rcndes~vous of the more distingnislicd 
members of the liberal party. liy his influence with tin; 
bourse he procured a certain degi’eo of credit for the Stale; 
and raised loan after loan to the amount of 500 millions, 
without any increase of the taxes, or any provision for a 
liquidation of the debt incurred. This was evidently sacrificing 
the future to the present, since the deficit became larger 
every year, as the interest of the public debt increased. 
Nccker had the real merit of bringing some of the depart- 
ments of finance into better order; he enjoyed, for the time' 
being, unbounded popularity, and basked with delight in the, 
universal acknowledgment, that he was the greatest stotes- 
man in Europe. Public confidence was freely given to a 
minister, who endeavoured to found his administration on 
credit alone — i.e. on the confidence of mankind. He was 
looked on as a perfect hero, when he introduced, with good 
results, provincial assemblies into Berry and Guyenne; and 
soon afterwards — breaking through all the traditions of the 
ancient monarchy — published a detailed, but unfortunately 
very inexact, and highly coloured report, on the state of the 
finances. But as he nowhere laid the axe to the root of the 
evil, he only roused a number of powerful interests by his 
attempts at innovation, but was utterly iinable to close the 
source of financial confusion. He, too, soon saw no other 
means of recovA-y but limitation of the budget and economy 
in the expenses of the court; by avowing which, he 
made himself hateful *to all the grandees of the antechamber, 
and was deprived of his office in May 1781. After two in- 
significant and inexperienced ministers had exhausted their 
strength in the ^years immediately following, the intendant 
of Lille, the gifted but frivolous Calonne, was called to the 
helm. He began with the proposition, that^vhoever wished for 
credit must cultivate luxury; and he renewed the prodigality 
of the court, in the style of Louis XV. After matters had 
gone on in this jubilant course for some years, and the 
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public- debt hiid been increased by 400 inillions, and the 
taxation by 21 millions, the ruin of the country became 
palpable at the beginning of the year 1787, and the catas- 
trophe inevitable. 

Let us h(!re cast a glance at the budget of the ancim 
regime, the disorder of which was to give the signal of con- 
vidsion to every (juarter of the civilised world. After 
N<'c.kcr and Calonne, the Notables, and the llevolution, have 
(piarrelled about its contents with equal mendacity, this 
budget now lies, in its most secret details, before the eyes 
of the historical inqtiirer.* 

And first, with regard to the national income, which, as 
is well known, amounted to about 500 millions before 1789, 
nearly 800 under Napoleon, and then increased, during the 
period between 1815 and 1848, to .1500 million francs. 
However definite , these figures may appear, wo can by no 
means draw a conclusion from them, as to the cheapness of 
the respective modes of government above mentioned. We 
have already observed, that in proportion to the national 
wealth, a taxation of 500 millions before 1789, would be about 
equivalent to one of 1500 millions at the present day. In 
the next place wc must make several additions to the round 
sum of 500 millions. 

The income of the state in the year 1785 was calculated 
at 558 millions, to which were added 41 millions more, for 
the local administration of the provinces; a «um which was 
never paid into the treasury, but immediately ' expended in 
the different places where it was raised. •Thus wo find that the 
nation was bearing an annual burden of from 599 to 600 millions. 
At the same time the Church, whose expenses now figure 
in the budget of the state, raised 133 millions in tithes, 
and 16 millions in other dues and offerings.* The fees, 
which served as ,a complement to the judicial salaries. 


* Bailly, Hist, /inane, de la France, II. 278. — * Louis Blanc, B. Ill, c. 3, 
estimates them, according to other authorities, not at 16 but at 30 millions. 
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amounted to 29 ^millions; ^ the seigniors raised about 2'/2 
millious in tolls of various kinds, and at least 97 millions 
in stamp duties.’^ I jiass over the feudal rents and serviees, 
^hc valuation of which is cpiite impossible. These, from 
their very nature, cannot be taken into account in speaking 
of the public burdens, and may very Avell be set oft’ agaijist 
the mortgage debts of the modern peasant-proprietors. 

The items already mentioned, however, in addition to some 
of a similar character, amounted to 280 millions; so that llu* 
French people had, at that period, to bear a total annual taxation 
of 880 millions. If we compare this sum with the national Avealtb, 
we may unhesitatingly set it down as equivalent to an amount 
of 2,400 millions at the present day; it follows, therefore, that 
from the time of Louis XV. to that of Napoleon III. there 
existed but one government in France, which appropriated 
to itself a still larger proportion of the public income, than 
the ancien regime ^ — and that one was the government of 
the Japobins during the Heign of Terror. The Empire, the 
Restoration, and Louis Philippe, contented themselves with 
far smaller sums; liere too, feudalism finds its counterpart 
among the socialists. • 

When we inquire into the distribution of these taxes among the 
different classes of the people, we discover a glaring inequality. 
The higher ranks were not, indeed, exemjft from taxation, 
but they were in many respects favoured. Of the taxes on 
consumption — which were valued at 308 millions — they bore, 
of course, a’ full . share ; but of the land and capitation 
taxes, (171 millions) 4hey ought, as was discovered during 
the revolution, to have paid, on a fair distribution, 33 millions 
more than they actually did. In the next place, the main- 
tenance of the public roads, which were entirely kept up 
by means of the corvre, at a cost of 20 millions, — and. 


* According to other estimates, 42 mHliuns. Boiteau, de la France 
en 1781. Paris 1861. — * For the sake of brevity I use this term to 
denote all the fees paid on ctiange of property, e.ff. tods, relods, quints, &c. 
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furiluir, the expenses of the provincial militia, — about 
million.s — rested entindy oii the shoulders of the lower 
classes. If w<; take into ef)nslderation the 40 millions ijuoted 
abov(', which the s(d<^niors received from the. pc'asants — 
the fact that the poorer classes of every town were jcspons- 
ible for the ta.x<'s of their coviniiine ^ — (!ven when their rich 
fellow-citizens escaped payment by the purchase of privileged 
ofliees — and, lastly, the scandalous unfairness in the impo- 
sition of the taxes on consumption, to which the helpless 
multitude was subjected by their superiors — we shall ea.sily 
understand the triumphant fury, with which, in 1789, the 
[)easants, more es|)eeially, received the joyfid intelligence of 
the utter destruction of the system above described. 

(Ireat as W'as the proptn-tion wdiich it exacted of the 
national income, the government found itself, nevertheless, 
in a state of ever-increasing need and embarrassment. 'Dis- 
order on the one side, and selfishness o^ the other, scattered 
its treasures to the lyind.^ The case was the s^me io . the 
financial administration, as in that of justice; no one had 
ever tried to organise it on any grand principle of wise 
adaptation to the end in view; on the contrary, a number 
of isolated jurisdictions — distinguished from one another 
according to provinces, or sources of income, or the des- 
tination of the funds in question — existed side by side, inter- 
fering with each other’s operations, and destroying all respons- 
ibility. The amount of arrears due to the .treasury— equal 
perhaps to half the annual budget — not even the Revolution 
has been able to ascertain; and it cojild only get’ hold of 
the profits of the farmers of the revenue by means of the 
guillotine. When once familiarised with deficits, the gov- 
ernment soon fell into the stream of floating debts. The 
anticipation of the revenue of future years, at a usurious 
discount paid to the collectors themselves — ^the putting off 
the payment of delfts which had fallen due — and the omission . 
of (“xpenditure prescribed by law — were the cause of equally 
enormous losses, when the day for liquidation at last arrived. 
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How widely this confusion spread, may be gatliercd liom 
the actual cash accounts of the year 1785. By the side of 
the regular income of the treasury, of not quite 327 millions, 
there is another account of 340 millions income, and 407 
^millions ^penditure, cohsietihg of items which belong either 
to the earlier or later years of the period between 1781 and 
1787; so that ^e sum-total amounts to nearly 850 millions. 
We see ^^Hiat a field was opened to speculators and the 
lovers of plunder, and to what a state such proceedings had 
reduced the prosperity of an empire, which a hundred years 
earlier, and twenty years later, dictated its will to Europe 
as a law. 

The last feature in this state economy which reveals to 
us its character, is the kind of expenditure in which these 
treasures, collected with so much difficulty, were employed. 
The expenses of the court were stated in the official budget 
at 33 or 35 millions, but they were in reality 40 millions, 
which did not include the royal hunting expeditions and 
journeys, the salaries of the great officers of the court, or 
the maintenance of the royal palaces. The war office — the 
cost of wliich Neckcr states at 99 millions and Calonne at 
114 millions — ^received 131 millions, of which rather more 
than 39 millions went to the administration, 44 millions for 
the pay and commissariat of the troops, and 46 millions for 
the salaries of the officers. 

► 

Entirely removed from all ministerial calculation were the 
money orders of the King himself, “for presents, &c., to 
courtiers, to the minister of finance and ir.agistratcs — repayment 
of foreign loans — interest and discount to the treasury officials 
— ^remission of certain personal taxes, and unforseen expenses of 
every kind.” This class ofexpenditure, which is well characterised 
by the above heading, amounted in 1785 to 136 millions; in other 
years, the sum was rather smaller; but we may fairly assume 
that the annual average was more than 100 millions.* And 


^ Wc arrive at this result from the debates of the Assemhlee Consti- 
tuante (in April 1790) on the pensions, the ordonnances a comptant^ and 
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whilst wc thus sec nothing but abundance and superfluity 
uinong the highest classes of society, the bridges and roads 
arc only set down at 4 millions, — the public buildings at 
scarcely 2 millions — and the Scientific institutions at rather 
more thaii 1 million; ^fpr. .'which /dbgeot^, ' the budget, of 
1^32, and the following yearsy granted 59. millions! The 
hospitals and foundling institutions received 6 millions 
from the state, 6 from the churfihf and had a ^revenue of 
24 millions of their own; while the benevolent institutions 
of ifibdern France (1832) had an annual sum of 119 millions 
at their disposal. In short, whatever portion of the financial 
affairs of this feudal state we investigate, wc arrive at the 
same result, and find the people separated into t\to great 
(jlasses, one of which was enriched at the cost of the other. 

But as every such draining of the wealth of a nation 
bears within itself the germs of ruin, by drying up, on the 
one hand, the sources of income, and increasing, on the other, 
the passion for extravagance, the government found itself 
at tlie end of 178G in the following condition. The regular 
annual income was 357 millions. The annual expenditure, 
according to the treasury accounts, amounted to 442 millions. 
In addition to this there were 27 millions for pensions, and 
72 millions of urgent arrears from former years; and lastly, 
in the year 1787, there was a loss of 21 millions from the 
cessation of a tax, which had only been imposed for a period 
(‘iiding with that ^car. The deficit therefore amoiuited to 
198 millions. Up to this time the government had helped 
itself by all the artifices, both bad and good, of a credit 
strained to the very utmost — and now utterly exhausted. 
An increase of the taxes was not to be thought of, on 
account of the enormous burdens by which the nation was 
already crushed. Under these circumstances Calonnc, with 
genial frivolity, recurred to the serious and noble plans of 
Turgot. 

the livre rouge. Louis Blanc gives a number of details from these in B. 
IV. chap. 5. 
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He had hitherto lived on the favour of the privih'ged classes; 
he now endeavotired, by saerifieing them, to reliev«‘ <lie 
eonimonwea'lth. lie ‘Congratulated the state on having witliin 
it so many great abuses, by the removal of which new sourc<‘s 
of prosperity might be opened 1 . 

The opposition which Turgot had met with W’as of course 
directed, with redoubled fury, against .Calonnc. 

A closely crowded throng of privileges rose tiunultuously 
against his plans. The court nobility, the provincial estate^ the 
tax-collectors, the courts of law, the police officers, the coimcil- 
lors of tlm commune, and the heads of the guilds, took up the 
contest against the will of the King and his ministers. Hut the 
developnient of modern ideas had made such progress, that the 
parties competed with one another for the power of public opinion. 
The ministry itself emancipated the press, in order to ex- 
pose the advocates of the old system to the national contempt. 
The young nobles of the coiLrt, and in the provinces, armed 
the mob of Paris, and the peasants of Auvergne, against the 
ministers, and instigated them to violent excesses. An assem- 
bly of aristocratic notables, to whom Calonnc submitted his 
schemes of reform, la'fused tlu‘ir assent, claimed the right of 
inspecting and superintending every department of the public 
service, and ended by declaring, that as they were nominees 
o/‘ the King, and not representatives of the nation, they w(‘re 
not coin])efent to make now grants. Immediately after their 
dismissal, the parliament of Paris — which, next to the min- 
istry, was the highest authority in the state — brought forward 
as a positive demand, what the notables had only negatively 
suggeste.d. In a formal decree they demanded that an 
Assembly oflhe stjites-gencral should bo called — an Assembly 
which the monarchy had dispensed with for 200 years. 
The ministry at first received this proposal with great 
disfavour; but as the want of money grew more and more 
urgent, the alluring hope arose in their minds of finding in 
the State8-g(meral, which was <*hiefly composed of burghers, 
a powerful support against the privileged classes. We shall 
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never undc'rstand the extraordinary sucycss ot‘ the first 
r('volntiouary inovtMnents, unless we bear in mind what a large 
share in the government of the eountry was possessed by 
the higher orders and the corporations; and how they now 
mutually sought each otlier’s destruction. 

Calonne was not long able to make head against this noisy 
opposition. The last of the many blows which caused his fall 
was dealt by the Queen, whom he afterwards persecuted udth 
ine^^ljpguishable hatred. His successor, Brieune, after a 
violent contest with the parliaments, resigned his office, when 
the convocation of the States-general had already been de- 
termined on, and the national bankruptcy virtually proclaimed. 
Louis had recourse to Necker again, who really relieved the 
financial embarrassment for the moment, and, recognizing 
the necessity of a liberal policy, fixed tin* meeting of the 
States-gencrar for the 27th of April 178‘.). The ferment — 
which, owing to the preceding disputes, had for the first time 
since the religious wars penetrated the hiasses of the people 
— increased from hour to hour. The agitation was principally 
caused by the (piestion, whether the States-general should 
meet, as ludbre, in three separate^ chambers, or form a single 
Assembly, in which the. //cr.s- flut should have a double number 
of votes. On this point the hitherto allied opposition parties 
differed — the aristocrats advocating the separation, the liberals 
the union of the three estates. Necker, with great want of 
tact, betrayed his own vi(*ws b} assigning thc^louble number 
of votes to the iicrs while he induced the government 
to observe an obstinate silence on the main point in question. 
The public debates on this subjei-t were all the jnore violent 
in conseipience of this reticence; and in Bretagne it came to 
an open civil war between the nobility and the burghers. 

I'lie radical elements in France saw that their time for 
action was come; and the great dearness of provisions which 
prevailed during the winter months placed a, huge number 
of desperate men at fhe disposal of every conspirator. In 

I. D 
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Paris the revohitionary cleiuagoguos gathered round the agents 
of the Duke of (Orleans, and at the cud of April tried tlu lr 
strength in a sanguinary street riot, which Avas professedly 
directed against the usurious avarice of a rich manufacturer, 
but really had no other object than to intimidate the mod- 
erate party, before the impending election of tlie States-general.^ 
In other respects external quiet still prevailed in the pro- 
vinces; but the feverish agitation of men’s minds increased 
with every day; and in this state of things the electing by 
almost universal suffrage began to be held. Every el^oral 
college was to entrust its instructions and complaints to its, 
deputies according to mediaeA-al custom. In every district, 
therefore, a long list of abuses was drawn up and examined; 
and brought home to the minds of the people at large, by 
means of discussion. A modern historian has justly observed 
that the^ complaints do not leave a single partich* of the 
ancien regime untouched; that every thing was rejected by 
the restless desire of innovation — and that, unfortunately, 
neither the possibility, nor the method, of introducing reforms 
is anywheiv pointed out. Revolution — universal and radical 
revolution, — speaks in every line of these documents. There 
was but one thought through the whole of France, that, 
thenceforward, a new era was to commence ^r the people and 
the empire, and that the w'ork begun must be completed in 
spite of every opposition. 

Whilst the iMillious in every part of the country were thus 
emancipating themselves from the bonds of traditional law — 
uncertain about their future, but firm in their resolution to 
proceed — the government was daily sinking more and moi'e 
into utter helplessness. It had indeed a presentiment of the 
dangers which would accompany the breaking out of the new 
epoch, but its destitution was so complete that it eagerly 
longed for the commencement of the crisis. Money, one of 

^ This has been clearly and concisely shown by Croker in his Essays on 
the French Revolution^ p. 50 . 
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tho great factors of material power, was not to be found 
in its coflfers; and even the other, the army, was already 
affected by the general ju’ocess of dissolution. This is perhaps 
the most important circumstance, with respect to the sub- 
sequent course of the French Revolution; and its difference 
from all those which have since taken place in 
The reason is simple enough; the French army wm, ih die 
main, organised according to the same principles as the other 
depi^tments of the state; and like them had been thoroughly 
unhinged by the contests between the crown and the feudal 
orders, long before the breaking out of the Revolution. 
The nobility alone were eligible for commissions in ‘ the 
army; and though single exceptions to this rule really oc- 
curred, yet the monopoly was actually limited by a law of 
1781 to noblemen of four descents. Twenty-seven regiments 
belonged to foreign or native grandees, and in these the owner 
of each regiment appointed tlie colonel, from a list drawn up 
by the minister at war; and the colonel appointed the other 
officers. The influence of the King’s government, therefore, 
in the selection of officers, w'as limited to the composition of 
the list of candidates for the single office of colonel. In the 
other divisions of the army, indeed, the highest rank was in 
the gift of the King alone; but of the other commissions only 
one half were bestowed by the King, and the other half by 
the colonel. The officer, moreover, received his commission, 
after giving proofs of his fitness, on payment of a sum of 
money; it was a purtdiasc for life, as, in the case of the 
courts of law, it was a purchase of an hereditary right. The 
duty of unconditional obedience was not indeed abrogated 
by this system; but it was inevitable, especially under a weak 
government, that the corps of officers should feel itself, what 
it really was, a part of that grt'at aristocracy, whif^h shared 
with the King the ruling power of France in every depart- 
ment of public life. The contest between this nobility and 
the ministry, by which the last years of the ancien r/gime 
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filled, mus^ therefore, have had a deep effect upon 
, 1^ army. It fr^uently occui*red that the officers, like the 
judges, "^with their colonels at their head, refused obedience. 
And as in the rural districts the opposition of the aristo- 
ci^acy was ffiUowed by excitement hmong the peasants, and 
the opposition of the towns by excitement among the arti- 
sans — so, in the case of the army, the popular movement 
found its way into the minds of the soldiers, and operated 
side by side with the class resistance of the office’ s.^ The 
common soldiers had felt the oppression of the ancim regime 
perhaps more deeply than the peasants themselves ; for they 
were starving on a pay of 10 sous, whilst countless sums 
were employed in rich endowments for 1171 generals. They 
suffered all the insolence of the nobility towards the canaiJh., 
embittered by the weight of a severe and often brutal disci- 
pline; and like their fellow-citizens they looked forward to 
the meeting of the Statcs-geueral as the signal of liberation 
from intolera})le slavery. The number of regiments on which 
the government could reckon, was extremely small. The 
bands of discipline were loosened in every rank; — the officers 
inveighed against the despotism of the ministers, and the 
soldiers promised one another to do nothing against tin* 
people. 

The ancient i)olity therefore was destroyed by its own 
internal discord and dissolution, before a single revolutionary 
word had been uttered. The government was destitute t)f 
money and troops to defend its position; and the feudal 
seigniors, though they had important individual rights, had 
no general organisation, which could enable them to replace 
the government. As soon as public opinion — which, guided 
by radical theories, emphatically rejected both the government 
and the aristocracy — obtained an organ of power in the States- 
general, it only needed to declare its will, nay, only to give 
expression to the facts before them, and the old system hope- 
cssly collapsed in its own rottenness. What was to follow 
no man at that time was able to foresee. As most men M'er<‘ 
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extrejpely ill informed respecting the condition of the cottn> 
try, they indulged in hopes which were all the more ardent 
in proportion as they were undefined. But there were many 
wlio knew the poverty and brutality' of the masses, the bitter 
hatred between rich and poor, and the selfish immorality 
of the upper classes — and looked, some with ambitious pleas- 
ure, others with patriotic anxiety, towards a stormy future. 
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OJF THE 8TAT£6-0BN£RAIi. — CO£TB8T OF THE ORDERS RESPECTING 
T0H11I VNION IK ONE ASSEMBLY. — TflE TIERS ETAT CONSTITCTES ITSELF 
AS KATIONAL ASSEMBLY.— ThB MINISTRY TAlCES THE SIDE OF TUB NODLKS. — 
SfEBCH from tub THRONE. — FIRST DEFECTION OF THE TROOPS.— SECOND 
ATTEMPT OF THE ARISTOCRATIC PARTY. — COMPLETE DEFECTION OF TUB 

ARMY.— Storming of the bastille. — UAN nERSAt anarchy in the king- 
dom. — Abolition of feidal pkivileoes. 

The opening of the’ States-geueral was fixed for the 5th of 
May 1780, and Versailles w’as chosen Jis the place of their 
meetings. On the 4th, half Paris poured into that town to 
see the court and the deputies marching in procession to the 
solemn religious ceremony, which was to inaugurate the im- 
portant epoch. A countless multitude filled the streets, and 
the windows and roofs of the houses. When the depiities of 
the tiers Hat appeared, the air reverberated with cries of joy. 
The magnificent procession of the nobility and clergy, on 
the contrary, \^as received in the deepest silence; and it was 
not till the King approached that the tumult of thanks and 
greetings was renewed. On the following day, the States- 
geperal, to the number of 1200 persons, assembled in the 
spacious and richly decorated salle des menus pluisirs. The 
King appeared, surrounded by his family, with all the magni- 
ficence of the ancient court, and was greeted by the enthusiastic 
applause of the deputies and spectators. On a signal from 
the grand marshall that the King ^yJ•8 ^ibout to speak, a death- 
like stillness succeeded to the t^nult of voices; and Louis 
began his speech from the throne, the periods of which, full of 
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l)enevolont fooling-, but poor in political ideas, were to open 
lip a new ora for France and Europe. * 

When tlie. King had concluded, the keeper of the great 
seal, Barontin, rose, and pointed out to the deputies a wide, 
but too vaguely defined, sphere of- activity. They would, 
he said, deliberate on the freedom of the press, and the 
liberty of the person; on public education and on criminal 
and civil law. They would know how, he added iu a tone 
of warning, to distinguish between these wholesome reforms, 
and those dangerous innovations, which the enemies of the 
public weal desired to mingle with them. With regard to 
the immediate and decisive questions — respecting the functions 
of the Assembly, and its relation to its component parts, — 
the privileges of the clergy and the nobility, — and, lastly, 
the mode of voting, the minister expressed no will, but only 
hopes and wishes. 

This was in itself a sufficient indication of helplessness 
and want of harmony in the ministry; but Necker, who 
succeeded Barentin, in a speech of three hours, made the 
matter still worse. He erred, not only in wearying the Assem- 
bly ; in neglecting, like Barentin, to reserve for the government 
the right of decision on the question of the moment, viz. the 
mode of voting ; * iu contenting himself with expressing mere 
pious hopes for the harmony of the nobility and clergy; in 
bringing forward no definite proposal for financial reform, and 
in not at least securing for the government the initiative in this 
department; — all this was bad enough, and might alone have 
brought danger and ruin on the state; but, what was far more 
mischievous, he could not jirevail upon'himself Jo avow to the 
Assembly the real state of affairs. 

He announced an annual deficit of .56 million francs, and 
thereby confused the mind of the public, which, since the 


^ Louis Blanc, B. I. ch. S,^*^Son vrai forty ce fnt de rCavoir pas dectdcy 
par dinitiaihe, qtie le$ ordres verijieraient "leurs pouvoirs en eommuny 
et formeraient dis Coriginey une meme assembles 
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meeting of tlic Notables,, had always been discussing a deficit 
of from 120 to 140 millions, lie was quite right in assuming 
that those 56 million^ might be covered by economy in the 
expenditure; but it was botli irrituting and untrue,, when he, 
on this ground, denied the necessity of summoning the States- 
general, • and called their convocation a frtie v^act of royal 
fiivour. He did not speak of the real malady which was 
. eating out the heart of the state, because he himself had been 
the principal cause of it, and yet did not wish to lose his repu- 
tation as a financial saviour. The balance of income and 
expenditure might, indeed, easily be restored in the future, 
but the deficit of fonner years had been heedlessly allowed 
to accumulate, and by no one more than by Nccker himself. 

floating debt of 550 millions had to be faced* — in other 
words, therefore, more than a whole year’s income had been 
expended in advance. The position was a worse one than if 
the French budget at the present day had to bear more 
than two thousiind millions, instead of six hundred millions, 
of floating debt. 

Of this amount 71 millions of anticipated revenue, and 72 
millions already duo to the public creditors, had to he paid, 
according to contract, in the year 1789.® The real deficit of 
the year, therefore, at the lowest calculation, amounted to moiaj 
than 200 millions, or nearly half the annual income; which 
was equivalent to a falling-off of 600 millions in the income 
of the year at the present day. 

These facts then were concealed, and thus the ministry 
was necessarily placed in a false position towards the States- 
gencral; the cqntinuance of the former abuses was perpetuated, 
or a violent catastrophe made inevitable. It was a fatal ex- 
ample by which dishonesty and confusion were established for 
a whole age in this focus of political life. 

* Anticipations .,..271’/, mill. * These are the remboumemuHs of 
Arrears of interest ... 160 ,, which Calonne speaks* 

Arrears of the ministries 120 „ 
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For the inoujcnt the matter waa not discussed. Every 
thing yielded to the importance of the constitutional question 
—whether the three orders should deliberate in common or 
apart— whether there should be one single representtitive body 
or independent c.orpora:dons. This point was mooted at once 
in its full e:!tteht'0it the question, whether tho' Validity of 
elections shotild be scrutinised by each order separately, or 
by the whole Assembly. 

We need not here enter into tl^ question of right; but of 
this there can be no doubt, that the government, which virtually 
created ^the States-general afresh, had the formal right to 
convoke them either in one way or the other, as it thought 
fit. The government desired reforms, partly in accordance 
with the political system of the principal minister, and partly ■ 
because they wanted irmney, and no money was to be had 
without reforms. They infinitely lowered their own influenee 
and dignity by leaving a most important constitutional ques- 
tion to the decision and the wrangling of the tlu’ce orders; and 
they frustrated their own practical objects, by not decidedly 
declaring for the union of the orders in one Assembly. Every 
important measure of reform, which had in view the improve- 
ment of the material and financial condition of the country, 
woidd have been mutilated by the clergy and rejected by 
the nobles. This was sufficiently proved by the cahiers^ of 
the electors. 

The States themselves had to undertake nvhat the gov- 
ernment had neglected. That which the government might 
have freely and legally commanded, now led to violent re- 
volution. But there was no choice left; the commons would 
not tolerate the continuance of the privileged orders; and 
the state could not tolerate them if it did not wish to 
perish. 

The commons, who on this point were unanimous, consid- 
ered the system of a single Assembly as a matter of course. 


‘ The written inetrnctions given by the electors to the deputies. 
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They took care not to constitute themselves as tiers Hat, 
but remained passive, and declared that they would wait 
until the Assembly should be constituted as a whole. Thus 
slowly and cautiously did they enter on their career; they 
felt conscious of the goodness of then* cause, but in all other 
respects their views were vague and unsettled. The deputies 
were strangers to one another, the scene of meeting was new 
to the majority, and very few of them were of a character 
to form any fixed plan qlpc action. They knew the wishes of 
their constituents, L e. of nearly all the grown-up men in 
the kingdom; they were conscious of the ferment in the pub- 
lic mind, and well aware by what a vast amount of enthusiasm 
and despair tlu'y were backed. Some of the leading men had 
already established themselves in the confidence of the alleys 
and corners of the capital, and had succeeded in some attempts 
to raise a riot, and thereby satisfied themselves of the pos- 
sibility of armed resistance. 

But the great mass of the deputies were uncertain as to 
the scope of their own plans, and grew embarrassed them- 
selves, when they saw the embarrassment of the government. ^ 
Shoidd the King, contrary to expectation change his policy, 
there were very few who would be able to free themselves 
from their accustomed reverence for the monarch, and their 
idea of the overwhelming power of the government.^ It 
needed many errors on the. part of the monarchy to increase 
their confidence in themselves. Indisputably the most im- 
portant and influential among them was Count Mirabeau, the 


* The statements of Bailly, Mira- lonet,' and Target-, had little con- 

hean, and Barentin, all agree in this fidence in Mirabeau, and consoled 

point. — •' * Sieyes expresses a hope, himself with the thought that there 
at this time, that the Assembly, were 100 patriots in the Assembly 

might pave the way, and 'that the ready to die for their country. (Uti- 

next generation might abolish the published Letters Robespierre, 
nobility. Beaulieu, Essais, 1. 139. by Louis Blanc, B. I. oh. 8.) 

Robespierre suspected Mounter, Ma- 
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representative of the town of Aix in Provenee, a violent 
opponent of feudalism, and a restless participator. in all the 
recent popular commotions. lie would have been better able 
than any man to stinmlat' the Assembly to vigorous action; 
but even ho liesitated, *and kept back his associates from 
taking any violent steps, because he feared that the- inconsis- 
tency and inexperience of the majority would bring ruin on 
the state. ‘’If Necker,” he wrote at that time, ‘‘had a spark 
of energy and talent, he might iqMaose an additional tax of 
60 millions, and contract a loan for 150 millions, in eight 
days, and dissolve us on the ninth; if the King had tact 
enough to place himself at our head, instead of betraying 
wishes at variance with ours, the Assembly would be ready 
to enact the second part of the Danish revolution of 1660.” It 
was only very gradually that the tiers Ciat began to negotiate 
with the other orders. 

The nobles shewed themselves haughty, dogmatical, and 
aggressive; and the clergy cautious, unctuous, and tenacious. 
They tried tin; efficacy of general conferences; but as no 
progress was found to have been made after three weeks, 
they gave up their consultations on the 25th of May. The 
impatience of the public, and the necessities of the treasury, 
continually increased; the government, therefore, once more 
intervened, and Necker was calhjd upon to propose a com- 
promise; according to which, the scrutiny of the election 
was to be carried on by each order separatelj*, and the result 
communicated to the other two orders ; and, in case of con- 
troversy, the dispute was to be decided by the council of 
ministers. But little would have been gained -by this plan, 
because the main question, respecting the mode of voting, 
would remain unsettled. The clergy, therefore, accepted the 
proposal without hesitation; but the nobles, rendered more 
unbending and exacting by contact with one another, declared 
that they had long ago finished theit scrutiny, and constituted 
themselves as a separate order. They thus spared the com- 
mons the dreaded honour of being the first to break' with 
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the crown. The conferences were agtiin closed on the thh 
of June. 

The leaders of tl)C commons now saw that they must 
either succumb to the nobility, or force the other orders to 
submission. On the 10th Mirabcaii announced that the Abbe 
Sieyes, the deputy for Paris, had an important motion to bring 
forward. This was a declaration that the time was come to 
constitute the. Assembly, — to summon the other orders to a 
common scrutiny of th(^,jj||pctions, — to commence proceedings 
without delay, — and to t^e no notice of those who remained 
away. The motion was carried, and reported to the King; 
the scrutiny was begun on the evening of the 12th and fin- 
ished on the 14th. The all-important question now approached 
its solution; the Assembly was in a position to constitute 
itself, but in what character? Two classes of opinion, which 
were to come into collision throughout the whole course of 
the Revolution, now stood opposed to each other on its very 
threshhold; each represented by the most powerful organ it 
possessed in France. 

On the one side rose Sieyes, a theoretical politician of 
little knowledge of real life, who judged the world and 
mankind solely according to his owm systeni, pursued his 
course with logical consistency but with one-sided narrowness 
of mind, and like all such ..theorists, was filled with secret 
pride and ambition. Ilis whole speech turned upon these 
simple propositibns ; — 

“We are, as may be showni by our commissions, repre- 
sentatives of 9(1 per* cent, of the whole nation; the people 
is sovereign, we, therefore, us its representatives, must regard 
and constitute ourselves as a National Representation.” 
This was in fact a declaration of open war between arbitrary 
principles and existing rights. According to these principles, 
it is agreeable to reason that the majority should rule; but 
what is not reasonable ihust no longer exist; if the King 
and the higher classes remain unreasonable, the sovereign 
people must pass them by unheeded. 
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Alii-abcau, on llie other hand, wisJied indeed to introduce, 
at any cost, a new form of government, and to abolish the 
old feudal state; but he was a friend of order, as well as a 
deadly enemy of the old state of things, lie was resolved 
even upon rev<)lution, • if that were unavoidable, but he 
endeavoured with unceasing anxiety to break the vuolence of 
the shock. In his restlessly creative mind was reflected 
the image of a beneficent activity, which, if order could 
be maintained, might extend itself without limit in every 
direction; but he saw, with cqual^carncss, the fearful ruin, 
which must accolnpany the destruction of order* He had 
recently sought out Necker, who was in his eyes a contempt- 
ible statesman, and offered him his cooperation, if he would 
follow the proper course. But Necker, who despised the 
immorality of Mirabeau’s priv.ite life, and feared a dangerous 
rivalry from his brilliant ‘talents, drily rejected his -advances. 
Mirabeau, however, did not allow himself to be diverted 
from his course by his indignation at this treatment; and 
being convinced that a violent step was not to be avoided, 
he endeavoured at least to prevent the power of the majority 
from being declared the standard of right. ‘‘The people,” 
he cried, “is as yet nothing, but it will become great and 
majestic; we are still subject to laws sanctioned by the King, 
and we cannot dispense witli his approvjil of our measures; 
we must, for the present, content ourselves with the rights 
which we actually possess, but we may set pi> an irresistible 
claim on the future. Call yourselves therefore representatives 
of the 2)eoplc in the National Assembly, i>rocuro for the 
2)eo2)lc access to its rights, and then march on to power in 
alliance with the jjeojdc.” 

There were but few persons in the Assembly to whom 
even Mirubeau’s vicu'S seemed to go too far; but even these, 
while they proposed to adopt the. name of rei)resentatives 
of the majority, jirpceeded as if t|ic unity of the Assembly 
were a necessary and settled thing. On this j^oint there 
was no doubt, and no divergence erf opinion. Outside of 
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the ferment was continually on the increase. In 

Penis the hold oi^ators set up their rostra in the gardteis 
of the Palais Royal, and kept the crowds which thronged 
to hear them in a state of perpetual excitement. In the 
provinces the famine grew worse, and led to the formation 
of numerous bands of peasant farmers and agiicultural la- 
l)ourer8, who, seeing no prospect of improvement in any 
direction, levied black mail, first upon the richer farmers, 
then upon the castles of the landown<‘rs, and lastly upon the 
small towns. The troo^ were thereby kejJt in perpetual 
movement, and could after all eftcct but little. In Marseilles 
the city magistrates, by Mirabeau’s advice, called upon the 
citizens to take up arms to keep such bandits from their city. 
The youth of Bretagne, who, over a great extent of country 
had remained under arms from the time of the election — 
to the number, as Avas said of 40,000 — swore to support 
the commons, if the aristottracy should throw obstacles in 
their way. Intelligejjcc of similar manifestations of feeling 
AA’ere brought to Versailles from every (juarter; tiu* opinion 
prevailed in Paris, that the court Avas guilty of treachery, 
and the commons of tardiness in their movements. 

EA’cry hour the Assembly was urged more and more 
irresistibly toAA'ards extreme measures, and the court had 
every reason to fear that the union of the three orders 
Avould raise the National Assembly to absolute poAver, even 
over the crowu^ In addition to this the ministry found 
themselves harassed by cai’es of a A’ery substantial nature; 
six weeks had already passed since the meeting of the 
Assembly, AA'ithout any ineasuiTs having been taken to replen- 
ish the* public coffers, noAv almost utterly exhausted. The 
Count d’ Artois and his friends were continually harping upon 
the rapid fulfilment of their gloomy prophe<'ies, and declared 
that it Avas high time to secure the royal power from the 
hourly increasing danger. In the midst of these excited 
feelings the transactions of the commons were concluded, of 
which Sieyfes gave a short summary on the 16th of June. 
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The courage of many of the deputies had increased , and 
others were angry at the increasing leaning of the council 
of ministers to the side of the nobility. With a majority 
little short of unaninfity, and amidst the applause of four 
thousand spectators, Sieyfes carried his point on the 17 th, 
when the commons constituted themselves as the National 
Assembly. 

This was indeed a resolution which demanded the most 
serious consideration of the government; for it comprehended, 
not merely the union of the three orders into one Assembly, 
but the dec.laration that the representatives of the majority 
were raised above all existing rights to the po.sition ‘of 
absolute rulers of France. It made a great dift’erence whether 
they attained this object in consequence of an understanding 
between all the parties interested, and with the sanction of 
the King, or arbitrarily assumed to themselves, and perhaps 
to themselves alone, the sole legislative power in France. 
It was, indeed, a usurpation if, ever there was one; it was, 
as one of the deputies for Paris — the great naturalist, Bailly — 
himself said, the transference of the royal power to the 
Assembly; — it was the llcA’olution! The moderate men in the 
Asstiiubly could fairly lay the responsibility on the ministers, 
who had left them no choice between illegality and political 
dcfith. For the government, which, by its indecision and 
inactivity, had involuntarily joined the ranks of the higher 
classes, this event was a crushing blow. , 

For many days past the collision had been generally foreseen. 
The nobility actively bestirred themselves, and violently 
urged the King to stand his ground and uphold their rights. 
A portion of the ministry, not generally favourable to the 
nobles, now thought themselves obliged to act in concert 
with them, in order to protect tho independence, of the crown. 
Consultation after consultation was held witjiout much 
progress being made, for the ministry w'ere by no means 
unaware of the difficulties of their position, and, worst of 
all, they were not agreed among themselves. The most zealous 
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opposition euiue from Neckor, who, in ooncei’t witli Ji porlloii 
of the nobility, and sonic members of the commons, had loiij*’ 
cherished the wish to introduce a constitution similar to that 
of England, and to unite the dignified clergy and the no- 
bility into an ujipcr house. The democratic system of the 
Abb6 Sicyes afforded as little hope of carryhig.out this idea, 
as the obstinate spirit of separation in the two higher orders. 
In the present state of things, ' therefore, Necker saw no 
prospect of success in any direction; but he dreaded most 
of all the loss, of his popularity, which would have entirely 
destroyed his influence with the commons — and this loss 
would certainly befall him, if he t(*ok any decided paii; with 
the nobility. At last, therefore, he eagerly recounnended the 
measure — which he ought to have carried five months befeuv, 
as the very foundation of his whole policy, — viz. the in- 
terferenc(^ of the King in favor of the right system. The 
King, ho said, in virtue of his prci ogativt*, ought to command 
the union of the orders, but in other respects to maintain 
his former sovereignty intact. 

But it was now too late. The attack of the commons 
touched the possessors of rights and privileges in their 
tendeVest point, and roused them to resistance. The council 
of ministers resolved to grant every other conceivabh' reform, 
but to insist on the sei)aration of the orders. It w'as not 
merely the influence of the Queen, as has been said, but 
zeal against the,lievolution, which brought about this deter- 
mination. * 

The terror and ai^horremte of the King’s servants must 
have been blind indeed, which could induce them to take such 
a step as this. The Assembly had been called together to 
afford the King’s government a powerful support against the 
selfwill of the aristocratic corporations. And now the King 
Wiis placf'd in the breach to defend the nobility! By aniud- 
ling the resolution of the commons, the wrath of the nation 


Mcnioirii of tlie in]nii>ter Barcntin. 
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was dircctod aj^ainst the King, and to appease this anger 
an essential part of the royal power was to bo sacritieed — 
an inevil;ablc consequence of every reform, if there were to 
be any States-general at all. 

Necker’s proposal woftld have done but little to preserve 
the royal authority, but the ministry had brought this mis- 
fortune upon themselves, and should have been glad to inake 
a tolerable escape from their embarrassment. The afikir WIPIS 
really decided by the fact that the ministers only poss^sed 
the power of carrying out their resolution as long as they 
met with no resistance. The coffers of the state were empty, 
and the troops in Paris ' utterly untrustworthy. This was 
well known to the ministers, yet they went blindly on in 
the same course. Louis XVI. went hunting, and the. 
courtiers wore delighted that the mouths of the tijlkers and 
th(5 demagogues were about to b(‘ stopped. 

The first step, however, in the ix'w direction proved to 
the ministers what a resistance might be expected. Wht*n 
th«^ hall of Assembly was closed on the 20tli, to make pre- 
parations for a royal sitting, the headers of the /yVr.v ('tat 
assembled the majority of their followers in the neighbouring 
t<‘nnis-conrt. The feelings of the deputies were variously 
agitated; but the majority w<'n‘ l)y no means at first in 
sn<‘h a state of (*nthusiasm as has Ix-eii generally d»'.scribed.‘ 
They did not all know how mn<*h the royal power h.ad be<-fi 
undermined, and most of them were* by no •means at ease 
during this commencement of th(‘ contest against the grand- 
son of Louis XIV. A few of the moi’e zealous cried (tut 
that they ought to remove to Paris, where the peojtle would 
welcome them with ('iithusiastic joy. 

The ('xcitement in the (aipital had indeed risen to the 


' (Sranior do Ctt.<!sagiiac has brouf'lit forward oontcmporanouiis and 
incontrovertible evidence on this point: Ilistoire df^s Cattses^ tVc. III. 63; 
and Louis Blanc agrees with him, B. L clf. 8. 
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highest pitch; the great mass of the people was in a state 
of wild agitation, and the .soldiers, who were entertained by 
hundreds every day in the Palais Royal, were completely 
demoralized.* The moderate party in the Assembly were 
terrified at the prospect of the catastrophe which their ap- 
pearance in the streets of Paris would precipitate; and 
Mounier, deputy of Provence, emphatically declared that 
they ought to remain where they wei'e, and not separati* 
until the constitution of the kingdom, and the new birth 
of public order, Avas completed. He jiroposc'd that they 
should confirm this resolution by a solemn oath. His u ^rds 
ran like Avild-fire through the Assembly. They remembered 
that they should have the aid of a zealous minority among 
the nobles, an overvA'helming number of the clergy, and the 
silent but^ aidivc tiooperatiou of the leading minister. 

Mounted on a table, Bailly read out the form of oath, 
and claimed for himself the honour of being the first to 
swear. The cntliusiasm then became general, and amidst 
loud and reiterated applauses the deputies re])eated tin* oath, 
with which the ptilsation of a new era was to begin for 
Prance — an oath, by which most of them devoted theii- own 
heads as a sacrifice for freedom and country. 

Two days aftei'W'ards 148 of the clergy — bish.ops, abbots, 
and parish priests — and the whole of the nobility of Dauphine, 
(Ikme to share tlie perils of the commons. The ministers 
did nothing to prevent this step, nor did it lead them to 
modify their own intentions. 

On the 23rd the .King was conducted into the hall, with 
great state, to make known for the last time his royal jileasure. 
What he then said would have buried the monarchy in 
France and transferred the sovereign power to the States- 
general. The department of finance 'was put entirely into 
their hands; and the King declared himself ready to abolish 
the most oppressive taxes, to reform the army and the courts 

* ‘‘Tlipy have all become pliilosopliers/’ wrote Camille Desmoulins. 
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of law, to institute provincial assemblies and to do away 
with lettrcs cachet and the censorship of the press. All 
these matters were to to be decided and regulated by the 
States-gcneral — and this was in itself a great concession — 
but it must be done, he said, by the three orders in separate 
coiisiiltation. This prohibition of the National Assembly 
was the beginning and end of the royal sitting; it was the 
abdication of the monarchy in favour of the nobility; it was 
the handing over France to the arbitrary will of the privileged 
classes. 

Ill too many histories of this period this all-important 
jioint has liecu ovei'looked; and yet it is by this alone that 
we (‘an judge of the value of those promises of the King, 
wliich, under the system of tliroe orders, would have been 
nothing more than [iromises. 

It was no wonder that the' commons resisted. After the 
King had withdrawn, the master of the ceremonies. Marquis 
Bivze, called upon the di'puties to separate, and was an-* 
swered by Mirabeau with quiet firmness: “If,” said he, “you 
have orders to remove us from this hall, you must also 
get authority to use force, for we shall yield to nothing but 
bayonets.” ‘ The Assembly, on his motion, then decreed 
the inviolability of the deputies. This was enough to destroy 
the whole effect of the I'oyal sitting. ^ 

The King was the first to shrink from violence. “They 
will not leave the hall?” said he,, “well then, let them alone.” 
Neckcr then began to stir again; he had not been present 
at the sitting but had given in his resignation. In the 
evening he received the acclamations of inntunerable crowds, 
who had just before folloM'ed the King with murmurs 
and abuse, and he thereupon allowed himself to be persuaded 
by Louis to remain in office. . The cliiefs of the commons 
were assembled for hours in his house, and on the 24th he 


^ Miraboau, Lettrcs it ses Commcitans> The manifold variatinns of Ids 
elebrateH" words ur^^one of them authentic. 
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thanked the Assembly— which was sitting as if nothing had 
happened — ^foi* the marks of respect he' had received. Another 
Section of the clergy, and on the following day the liberal 
minority of the nobility, friends of Necker, joined the com- 
mons. By this time the whole of Paris was in an n[)roar; 
the excitement was great and iinivwsal, and it was now not 
only the literary hacks and the woinen of the Palais lioyal, 
with the fickle crowd who gathered round them, but the 
citizen electors of the tiers clat, men of pro])ert} and 
chai’acter, who came forward to jjcomise the Assembly their 
support. The revolt begati^as early as the ‘25th, when a 
mob stormed the palace of the archbishop, and the guards 
refused to fire upon them. In V’^ei'sailles a similar crowd 
of people endeavoured to drive the trot)ps from the entrance 
of the hall of deputi<‘s, and the officers could not rely upon 
their mCn. The ministers were' disheartened by the desertion 
of Necker, and tin* King by that of his troops. Louis sent 
Ibr the Duke of Luxjc‘inl)Oiu*g, the president of the nobility, 
and ordered him to afiect a union with the commons. “I have 
no money,” lu* said, “and the army is full of mutiny; I cannot 
protect you, for even my owui life is in danger.” “To do 
that,” cried the duke in astonishment and tt'rror, “is, in the 
present state of public opinion, to prttclaim the omnipotence 
of the States-genera^; the nobles are ready to die for their 
King.” “I do not wish,” replied T^ouis, “that any man should 
lose his life for me.” , 

Utterly defeated as they were, the feudal party had no 
intention of falling by their own weakness, or without j-e- 
sistance. The union of the three orders Avas nevertheless 
effected, and the clergy meritoriously olfered to pay taxes 
for the future, and to give their property as security for the 
national, debt. Then followed all manner of res<'rvations, 
protests, and conscicncious scruples; and the mutual bitteriu'ss 
continued undiminished. Still worse, how^ever, wlis the coutin- 
uanee of the anarchy which had broken out in Paris. 

None of tht> authorities could command obedience; the 



troops becanie morf wdmore insiAordinate, aijd vagabonds 
from all quarters poured into the city, tn the number, accord- 
ing to some reports, of 12,000, and, according to others, of 
30,000 or even 40,000. The people .were starving and the 
price of bread rose to four sous and upwards; the bakers shops 
were almost daily attacked, and there was no longer the 
slightest protection for person or property. In such a state 
of things, the ministers were quite right in endejivouring to 
recover their material power by summoning fresh regiments 
to the capital from the different pi*ovinces. But the aris- 
tocratic party immediately endeavoured to use this force for 
their own purposes. The attemj)t of the 23rd had failed, 
they said, because the guards had refused obedience, and 
Nc(rker had left his colleagues in the lurch. How would it 
be ii' they were to form a ministry of ncAV and stronger 
materials, and place at its disposal an imposing force, which 
had not yet been tampered with by the demagogues? Such 
a ministry would have the means of making the braggadocios 
of the Assembly feel the power of the crown — of securing 
the fair rights of the nobility, and thereby protecting real 
liberty . from anarchy. 

The course of events remained unchanged. The number 
of troops in Paris increased every day, and the chief command 
of them was given to Marshal Broglie, the veteran hero of 
the sc'vcn years’ war, who, as the court J>elieved, could not fail 
to win the favour and obedience of th6 soldiers. This illusion 
would soon have been disja'lled, had the court party been 
capable of learning from experitsnee. On the 30th, the colonel 
of the French guards arrested eleven of his men for combin- 
ing Avith the Palais Royal to form a club in their regiment, 
to seduce tin; soldiers from their duty. Several clubs of this 
kind had been formed by Parisian agents in fowns and 
garrisons of the provinces, and .they were all connected 
with the Palais Royal. 

The leaders of the central club in this place resolved to 
rescue the eleven soldici*s, that they might not be themselves 
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involved in the investigation of their oflPencc. '? A crowd of 
some thousand persons .broke open the prison and liberated 
the trhimpliant guardsmen, and a column of dragoons which 
was sent to restore order joined the people. It soon became 
known in Versailles that the King’s body-guard was not at 
all more trustworthy: a regiment of the line at Bethune 
refus^ to put down a bread riot, and the grateful citizens 
awarded an increase of jjay to the mutinous troops. 

Broglie knew of no other way of meeting the difficulty 
than sending for more and more regiments; the only '‘on- 
sequence of which was that the army became more and more 
demoralised by contact with the Parisians.^ In this state 
of things Mirabeau once more made himself heard in the 
National Assembly; he, was not one of the rc^^nlar leaders 
of the democracy — who were endeavouring at that time to 
alienate the soldiers from the throne — but he was always 
sufficiently mixed up with them, to know the extent of their 
success, and was firmly resolved to accept even the most 
terrible evils of lievolution, if these proved absolutely ne- 
cessary to the overthrow of feudalism; yet the urgent petition 
which he projiosed to present to the King to remove the, 
troops from Paris, did not proceed from a wish to weaken 
the control over Parisian anarchy, but partly from the desire, 
to free the Assembly from the very appearance of danger, 
and still more from* the conviction, that any violent step 
would immediately brfeak up the army and spread anarchy 
over the whole of France. lie coupled with his petition a 
proposal to form a citizen guard in Paris, by which he hoped 


^ Journal and Correspondence of probability that the whole army is 
Lord Aucklandy II. 326: — “What ready to do the same. The most 
has certainly contributed to this quick ‘ serious informations on this head 
and wonderful revolution is the defec- are daily coming to the Ministers 
tion of those troops who were de- from the provinces.” — Thus writes, 
pended upon, and applied to, to support on the 5th of July, a diplomatist in 
coercive measures, and a more than daily communication with Necker. 
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to gain at the same time a weapon against the ancien regime 
and a guarantee .for the new order* of things. But neither 
the King— who had no conception of the disordered state of 
alfairs — nor the- Assembly — Which was terrified an(l^cicas> 
porated by the machinations of the nobility — would agree to 
his proposal. 

On the 11th of July the feudal party executed their couj) 
d'etat. Neckcr and three other ministers were dismissed, and 
Jinitouil, Broglie, Foulon and Laporte succeeded them in the 
royal <!Oiincil. 

These men were not exactly the chiefs of the party, but 
they were staunch royalists, and the immediate task proposed 
to them was to overawe the Assembly at Versailles, and the 
(leinagoguesT in Paris. Such was the unnatural complication 
of things, however, that the fruits of their victory would have 
l>een gathered, not by 'the crown, but by the nobles. This 
fact was generally understood, and all the old hatred against 
the privileged classes was directed against the new ministry. 

On the day before, a gigantic banquet had been held*in 
the Palais Royal, where a motley crowd of guardsmen, ca- 
valry of all arms, artillery men, and troops of the line were 
entertained by the citizens. 

Late in the night of the 11th the electors bf the tiers 
etat discussed the proposal of Mirabeau, and the formation 
of a National guard. On the 12th ^t mid-day the news of 
Necker’s dismissal arrived; a riot inimiediately broke out in 
the Palais Royal and Camille Jlcsmoulins incited the people 
to resistance from the windows of the Cafe Foy. The popu- 
lace had been so well prepared that the eflect of his address 
was tremendous. 

Many thousands of courageous men of all classes, labourers 
and students, merchants and apprentices, and, it- must be 
confessed, beggars, vagabonds and thieves, were collected 
and set in motion. 

The gunsmiths’ shops were plundered in all parts of the 
city; small detachments on guard were dispersed, the custom- 
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houses at Ih’e barriercs set on fijro, and the charges of ca- 
valry, which prince Laiftbesc ordeired to be made in the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, were repulsed. The defeat of the 
ministry was decided in the* first few minutes; for all the 
trooj)8, except a few foreign companies, refused to act, so 
that it became necessary to order them to evacuate the city 
l)efor<‘ dark, and to bivouac on the Champ de Mars.* The 
13th was an unhappy day, both for the court, which i ?ceivcd 
the iiCAvs of the defection of the soldiers,* and for all who 
possessed property in Paris. The latter saw' themselves 
threatened, on the one side, by the army on the Chainji do 
Mars, and on the other, by the ever-increasing mass(>s of 
the revolutionists. The latter danger was the more ui'gent 
of the two, for the mob plundered, not only tlffe gunsinitlis 
sho])s, but the corn magazines and even the bakers shops. 
They soon proceeded to the wdnc-cellars, and at last intel- 
ligence w'as brought from all <[uarters of thefts of every kind 
committed in the name of freedom. The formation of a 
Mitional guard was now hailed wdth grateful joy, 'as the 
only means of safety. * 

The first patrols made their- appc'aranco on the night of 
the 12th of July; and on the morning of the 13th the electors 
took posses'sion of the Hotel dc Ville, appointed a permanent 
committee, which undertook the government of the city, 
armed two hundred njen from each of the sixty districts, 
and passed a resolution to increase this force fourfold. 

A portion of the hitherto undisciplined gangs immediately 


* Poisson, JJArmce ct hi Garde- 
Nationale^ 1. 32, has overlooked the 
reports of the eonteiiiporaiioous press 
roiicerning the defection of the troops, 
and attributes their marching out of 
the city to an earlier order of the 
King, which, according to the positive 
statements of Beseuval (Memoirc, III. 
300) is quite impossible. — ^ Even 


the foreign regiments Koyal-AlJe- 
mand and Chateau Vieux renounced 
their obedience. — lieroL de Paris, — 
^ Louis Blanc attributes this to the 
“suspicion" of the against 

“the calumniated people." He seems to 
know nothing of the above-mentioned 
disturbances. 
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took service in the National guard, whose principal task was 
to disarm the bands of a similar kind. The tumult, however, 
was continually increasing ; the whole regiment of the French 
guards went over to the people; and numerous deserters, 
belonging to other divisions of the army, were continually 
arriving in Paris,' and proved to be by far the most diffi- 
cult to control. It was then proposed to jdunder all the 
houses of the aristocracy; the monastery of the Lazarites 
was devastated, the collection of weapons in the Crown treas- 
ury carried off, and a number of prisons for debtors broken 
open. 

‘"This was the 13th of July,” says Bailly, “the day on which 
Paris was in constant danger of being plundered, and only 
saved from tffe bandits by the National guard.”® 

The same day derided the fate of the monarchy. General 
Besenval, wh<t commanded the troops in the Champ do Mars, 
did not venture to move his demoralized batallions, and after 
vainly sending messeng(“r after messenger to Versailles, at 
last decided, on the 14th, to "VAithdraw from the dangerous 
neighbourhood of the capital.^ 

The OA'crthrow of the aristocratic party and the ancient 
monarchy, and the breaking up of the old nulitary system, 
had now become a certainty. The existing regime had a 
second time fallen without a hloAV, in conseciuenco of its own 
internal disorders, and the defection ofjts own regiments on 

^ III the ( on Cbpandencf* of Lord also speaks of these hussars), 

AoMand^ II. 330, the eorrespoiKlent he gives, II. r)3, the true standard for 
thai a regiment of the Swiss the right estimation of the following; 
guards, a regiment of dragoons, and — “The sudden iiistitutiou of national 
two regiments of infantry had gone guards wa^ certainly not caused, but 
over to the people. Loustalot speaks at most accelerated, by the reports 
of 3000 men. — Mnn. I. 113, 115. conceniiiig the bandits; just as the 
(Kdit. 1804). — * When Lafayette, report of the arri\al of hussars hur- 
II. 22, says that the arrival of a ried on the emeote in Paris.” Conf. 
squadron of hussars on the 14th Bailly, 1, 139. It was a false alarm, 
would have renewed the alarm, and such as were spread by thousands 
given rise to a Bastille combat (the every day. 
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t1i6 . ISth .of July, llie' occurr^^ of the 14th already 
belonged .to a new epoch -and a new struggle. 

' .The popular movement in Paris continued in its course 
unchecked. The vast city, from one end to the other, was in the 
hands of the insurgents. Every passion of the human heart, 
patriotism and love of freedom, hatred and revenge, avarice and 
ambition, were fermenting in the heaving mass of human 
beings. The wildest reports were continually spread of the 
approach of hostile armies, the dispersion of the National 
Assembly, the bloodthirsty fury of the aristocrats; and these 
gave rise to threatening and quixotic schemes on the part of 
the revolutionists — such as putting all the enemies of the 
people under the ban, marching to Versailles, and liberating 
the King from his evil counsellors. 

The electors at the Hotel de Villo wished to pause in their 
course, and in the first place jnit themselves in communication 
with the National Assembly; but in the streets the tunmlt- 
uous cry was incessantly raised, that the ])eoplo must not 
rest till the King had dismissed his ministry, but fight to 
the last drop of blood; and that, above all things, arms must 
be placed in the hands of the masses. 

One mob, led by the procureur Corny and the priest of 
the church of St. Stephen, ‘ attacked the Palais dcs Invalides, 
where twenty (rannon and twenty-eight thousand muskets were 
captured. Another .baud of rioters from the Faubourg 
St. Antoine commenced an attack on the Bastille, where they 
also expected to find a large supply of arnjs. This fortress 
was in ill repute as a receptacle for persons arbitrarily im- 
prisoned, especially for state prisoners of high rank, who had 
fallen victims to court cabals or the ciiprice of the sovereign. 
With its massive walls, ten feet thick, and its eight gloomy 
towers, it was situated at the very entrance of Paris proper, 
and commanded with its guns, which peeped from the bat- 

^ A great friend and admirer of Lafayette. (Compare his doings after 
the 22nd of July, Lafayette, II.) 
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tlementsi, the habitations of the artisans and dtiy-labourers 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine.' It ;^s a living monument of 
the arbitrary despotism of the af^m rSgime, 9 in'di & 
dam in the stream of the Parisian Hevohitibn. The popular 
love of freedom, and ■'^ise calculation on the' part of the 
demagogues, united in the cry of “Down with the Bastille!’* 
which soon resounded through the whole of Paris. In spite 
of its moats, walls, and guns, the storming of the fortress 
was no difficult task; its garrison of 138 men, of whom 
a third were invalides,^ had only two sacks of flour, and could 
not hinder the cutting off of their water; and no aid could 
possibly be given them. Innumerable masses of armed men 
poured from the Faubourg towards the principal entrance, 
and several eonij^anies of the revolutionary regiments, with 
the French guards at their head, marched from Paris in the 
same direction. 

Yet the commandant, De Launay, refused to surrender. The 
contest began, and after some of th(; citizens, with desperate 
boldness, had cut through the chains of the draw-bridge, the. 
first court of the fortress was taken; but in the attack upon 
the second court the assailants, to their infinite wrath, 
met with a })loody repulse. The courage of the garrison 
however was now exhausted, and the invalides wished to 
capitulate. 

De Launay, prevented by his offi(}c-rs from blowing himself 
and the fortress into the air, let down -tho se^;ond bridge on 
it promise of an undisturbed retreat, and the victorious croAvd, 
some with cuthusiastie cries of liberty, and others thirsting 
for blood and murder, poured into the • ancient building. 
The lives of the garrison were immediately threatened; the 
common soldiers were with great difficulty rescued by the 
French guards, but De Launay and his officers, in spite of 
the heroic resistance of the popular leaders, who endeavoured 
to protect them, were cut down, and their he'ads carried about 


According to other accounts, 82 invalides, and 32 Sv^iss, 
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in triumjih. Immediately afterwards, another victim fell in 
the H6tel do Ville, viz. Ilesscllcs, president of the committee 
of electors, who was suspected by the people of throwing 
dbstacles in the way of arming the revolutionists, and of 
, promising assistance to De LaunSy, ^ 

^he only thing which the temporary magistracy of the 
city conld do for the protection of the person, was to issue 
an order that the houses should be illuminated during the 
night. In all other respects, they allowed the popular stream 
to flow unchecked to every quarter of the town. Reports 
followed one another in quick succession, that the troops 
wfere marching from Versailles against Paris — that the liberal 
deputies had been seized — and orders given to bombard the 
town. The princqial streets were soon covered with barri- 
cades ; redoubts were throwm nj) in the squares and furnished 
with artillery; armed men and women marched through the 
streets with mingled threats and shouts of joy. On tin; 
16th they declared that if the King did not come to Paris, 
80,000 of the National guard would go to Versailles, and 
fetch him, and scatter the swarm of aristocrats to the four 
quarters of the world. 

These violent measures were no longer necessary. As early 
as the 15th, the King aj)j)earcd in the National Assembly, 
accomj)auied by his brothers, to announce the withdrawal 
of the troops, and the recall of Necker; and to beg the 
Chamber to a^t as fliediators betw'een himself and Paris. On 
the 16th, a deputation from tiie Assembly repaired to Paris, 
and found the streets still *fidl of barricades, and the agents 
of the Duke of Orleans busily employed in preparing the 
march upon Versailles; but the intelligence which they brought 
was received in the Hotel de Ville with unbounded joy. In 
the midst of this enthusiasm, Bailly, who presided over the 
commons in the tennis-court, was elected mayor of Paris, 


‘ That it was nut proved is shown by Louis Blanc’s close investigation 
of the subject ,Book I. 11. 
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and Lafayette eoinmander-in-cliief of the National guard, 
by general aeelaniation. Neither of these men would hear 
of the Duke of Orleans being made King, or even regent; 
and they resolved that Louis XVI. should make a public 
appearance ift Paris, and by this . act of resignation 6ut off 
all hopes of a change, in the person of the monarch. During 
the night the ministers, the generals who had conducted tife 
late military operations, the Princes of Artois and Cond^, fled 
from the country, and on the 17th, the King made ready 
for his dangerous journey to the capital, after making his 
will, and receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. His 
progress, however, was a successful one.* Under the pro- 
tection of Bailly, and other popular deputies, the King pro- 
ccedetl in an hour and a half from the harriercs to the Hotel 
de Vilh*, xnuler the window's of which hundreds of thousands 
tilled the Place and the stre<*ts. The King was not able to 
address the people himself, but liailly and Lolly-Tolendal 
spok(' for him, and their w'ords called forth iimumerabb* vi- 
t'ofs from the crowd. No furthei- mention w'as made of 
Philip of Orleans. 

Tlx* King had sneeumbed, and the government had passed 
into the hands of tin? National As.s(*mbly. But whether the 
word goverimn'iit, at this period, had any m<*aning was what 
no man knew'; for like a spark in a train of gunpow'der, the 
revolt in Paris bad produced a general <‘xplosion through 
the W'hole of France, by W'hieh in a few' days, tin* old polit- 
ical system w'as destroyed for ever! In all the jn-ovinces, with- 
out oin; exception, the Estates, the local magistrates, the civic 
corporations, the 2 )easants and the i)roletaries rose in arms. 
In Bretagne, where for months jjast every 2 U’ej)aration had 
been made for tin* llevolution, the tow'iis appointed new 
muniei[)alitie8, and armed a civic guard from the royal 
magazines. In CWn the i)eople stormed the citadel, destroyed 
the offices of the salt-tax, and would have slain the collectors, 
but for the intervention of the civic guardT In Rouen, Ver- 
non, and Nevers, several indejx'ndent nmnicipahties — nay even 
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diflFerent bodies of civic giiards — \vei*e formed side by, side in 
the heat of party spirit, and regarded one another with 
jealous hostility. 

Generally speaking, the civic guards w'cre etpupped through- 
aut the whole of France in the space of eight days, w'itli 
such weapons as lay nearest at hand — guns, pikes, daggers 
and sabres. These irregularly armed forces were suflicient 
to keep the more desiderate rioters in ch(‘c‘k, and were* not 
needed for greater enterprise's; sine.e not a single regiment 
in the w’hole kingdom would have marched out against them. 
The royal intendants were nowJierc to be seen; tin' par- 
liaments w'ished to be altogether forgotten, and the old courts 
of law' vanished without leaving a trace. The necessity of 
rendering life and pi'operty secure gave rise to the e.tablish- 
ment of permanent committees in all other places, as w'cll 
as Paris. These were seldom appointed by a regidar election, 
but generally by acclamation, or even by an arbitrary as- 
sumption of pow'or. Those bodies, siipported by the civic, 
guard, maintained a tolerable degrt'O of order in most of the 
towns; at any rate, they prevented murder and robbery. 
But there Avas no hope of prott'ction for anything which 
belonged to the nneien regime. The custom-houses at the 
gates of the towns, as w'ell as on the frontiers of the kingdtdui, 
W'ere almost all demolished; unpopular civil and military of- 
ficers were hunted down, and put to death; and in sonu? 
places, as St. Denis, Poissy, St. Germain, the so-called corn 
usurers wore hung. 

An unhappy man of this sort at Poissy, who, as it turned 
out afterwards, generously supported 40 workmen, was with 
difficulty saved from the hands of a furious mob by the 
humblest prayers of a deputation from the National Assembly. 
The terrible rise in prices brought the cpiestion of bread 
into fearful prominence. The peasants were afraid of taking 
th^ir corn into the riotous towns, wliere they ran a (dianccs of 
being robbed; and the city .authorities, fearing for their lives, 
sent out secret agents to buy corn at any price. These per- 
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sons often bid one against another, and thus raised the prices 
still higher; and when they excited the attention of the villa- 
gers, they wore stopped, and sometimes jjut to death as corn 
usurers. 

In short, confusion, excitement, and ever-increasing tumult 
prevailed in every quarter. 

*But tliis state of things was mild and tolerable when 
(•onii)ared with the condition of the rural districts. It was 
here that feudalism had been most oppressive, and had acted 
most directly and most injuriously upon individuals; and 
il was here therefore that, as soon as the wc'ight of the 
ruling power was withdrawn, the outbreak was horrible 
beyond all descri])tion. ’ 

In the north of France, where the greatest ef the 

land was cultivated by wealthy farmers, and well-jjaid 
and well-treated labourers, the people contented themselves 
•with suddenly refusing all services, tithes and socagt*. 

This Avas bad enough; for lirst the farmers, and then the 
land-oAviiers, were thus deprived of all their ju’operty. In 
other parts of the north, the peasants broke into the estates 
Avhich the land-owners had I'cserved for their own manage- 
ment, and settled themselves* comfortably down, in full 
possession. * • • 

Here, however, the lives and dwellings of the owners were 
respected; but in the centre and south of, the kingdom — in 
the districts where Hie system of «ie^«mVs«prevailed, with 
all its miseries — the exasjieration and brutality of the peas- 
ants were unbounded. , 

In Auvergne and Dauphine, they first banded themselves 
together in the mountains, and then, with arms in their 
hands, rushed down like a roaring torrent upon tho plains 
and valleys. The castles were burned to the ground, the 
monasteries Avere pillaged and destroyed, and the nobles, 
whent'ver they Avere caught, were put to death with horrible 


> Valuable details in Bu^hez, IV. 1. 
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tortures. In Franche-Coint^ a noble castle was burned every 
day, to the very end of the month; and when the civic 
guard ofVesoid endeavoured to check these proceedings, it 
was defeated by the peasants, and the town itself ^vas 
stormed. • 

In Ma^onnais, not far from Vesoul, banditti to the number 
of six thousand collected together, set fire to the houses 
of those peasants who would not join them, cut down 
230 of them, • and in a fortnight burned 72 castlc's. It 
was not until the 29th that they wc're dc'feated, in a regular 
battle, by the uuitc'd civic guards of all the ncighbon.-iiig 
towns. The waves of an unbridled and bloodthirsty anarchy 
llow’cd w'ildly o^Vr the kingdom! 

Such was the rc^sult which was brought about in a tew 
weeks, by the senseless attempt to cnaintain, by o])en forc'e, 
a system which had reduc(*d the state to bankruptcy, and 
the ])eople to destitution. The sw’ord, which was intended 
to lo[) off the natural growth of the nation, had shivered 
at the first blow. Magistrates and troops had vanished from 
the surface of the country; there Avas no law', no author- 
ity, no court of justice; and society was dissolved into its 
n.atur.al elements. 

The National AssenJ[)ly has often been rc'proac'hed with 
having laid its innovating hands on eveay thing; — with having 
paid no respect fo existing interests, and made no gradual 
transition from, the old to the new'. Where they have 
deserved this reproach, we shall not palliate their error, 
but in the majority ^of cases the reproach belongs rather to 
those who opposed them in the first few days of their exist- 
ence. What had the storm which was raised by llreteuil’s 
ministry left of the old system which coidd be slowly im- 
proved, and, by improving, permanently maintained? 

Mirabeau was once more right, when, on the 17th of 
July, he opposed a well-meant motion of Tjally-Tollendal — 


* Rf^port to the Assemblee Nationalo, Match 22, 91. 
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tliat tlio people sliould be adinouished by au energetic procla- 
luntioii to return to order and legality, now that they had 
gaiiu'd their freedom — l)y sa ing, that it was not a (juestion 
of admonitions, but of new and legally constituted author- 
ities. 'I'he municipalities, he said, ought to be re-established as 
soon as possible; and with this view, the Assembly ought 
t<j lay down a few' short rules for their guidance, and leave 
particulars to th<‘ discretion of the different towns them- 
selvi'S, — onl\ ordering that tin* election sliould take place 
iium(*diately. 

The controver.sy wbich arosi' on this subject prevented 
anything' from being done. Paris, more esjiecially, sank 
evei y ilaN more deeply into anarchy. The competence of the 
electors, who had at first taken the lead in upholding order, 
was disputed by the local authorities of the city districts, 
and tin' riotei's were once more frt-e from all control. JFive 
times in (iv<‘ (hiNS wei'c victims of po])ular justice saved with 
difliculty b) tin* insinuating popularity of Lafayettii; and at 
last, on tin' 'i^nd, in spiti* of all his ('fforts, Foulon the 
minister and his souin-law limthier were miirdi'red with 
circumstances of hori'iblc barbarity. 

d'his crime was not the result of an outbreak of popular 
fury; it had cost tin* rc'volutionary leaders largi* sums 
of money, ' for w Inch thousands of assassims w(*re to b(‘ 
had# d'his event had a most powerful effect on the National 
Assembly and the party of ordi'r in Paris. The idectors 
resigned their offh-e, and PSO representatives chosen by the 
di.Ntricls fornn'd a inwv municipality, ..which forthwith set 
to work to sujipress disorders in cveVy direction. The Na- 


* III Mii’ul)pairs ptuTospondpiiPe 
tlie I’ollowin^- st.MtPiijPiit tn*cur.<; Kou- 
Jon's (lt‘atli post liuiulrpdN of tlions- 
ands of francs, tJic inurdcf of tlic 
baker h'raiiptn's tnily a few thousands. 
Bailly also takes the same \ievv, IT. 


Six Jnuulred men rutle to meet 
IJerthier, in «>rder to frustrate the 
endeavours of Jus escort to bring 
him straight into the Abbey^ Vonf, 
i.'rokt*r’s p 70. 
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tional Assembly now issued a proclnmatluii to Iho provinoos, 
but, as Mirabeau had foretold, without any result whatever. 
Reports were eontinnally arriving of the burning of eastles, 
of cruel outrages on the nobles, of tJie desecration of churcb(‘s 
in which unpopular ])riests had taken refuge, and tin* plimd«‘r 
of farm-houses in which stores of <*orn wer<‘ known to exist. 
The report of the t*ommittee declared, on tlie 8rd of Aug., that 
all kinds of. property in the provinces were expo.s(*d to the 
most shameful robbery; '••the taxes and the. scignioiial pri- 
vileges,” it said, “are abolished — the laws are without power, 
and the magistrates without inlluencc., and the administr;ition 
of justice an empty show.” 

The committee again knew no belter expedient than .an 
energetic proclamation; but a more extended and practical 
view of the case began to gain ground. It bceainc evident 
that nothing could be pres('rved until that which was un- 
worthy of preservation was completely abolished by law; 
that no government could exist, until it had gained for 
itself the free support of the nation. 

At this juncture, the country was in th(‘ Aany ftx-us of 
the Kevolution. All these horrible scenes did but reveal the 
deej) misery of thousands and thousands, Avhoin the system 
of feudal rights — not by its abu.ses, but by its very nature - 
had eoudenined to slavery and hunger, through centuries 
gone by. 

All other ev<ils — the' endjarrassment of the treasury, the 
alternate weakness and violence of the monarchy, the Inunil- 
iation of France* abroad — all led uji at last to one source, 
from which the physical and mental impoverishment of the 
French people flowed. 

, Whoever looks beyond the boundaries of tin* h''r{*nch king- 
dom and the actual time, will be convinced that the history 
of this century in Europe tells of little else but the an- 
nihilation of the feudal system; and that the Revolution, if 
it was to have a history, must pass sentenct* on the feudal 
system. Feudalism was indeed virtually scattered to the 
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wimis, by the lolly of tho Breteiiil ministry. What could 
a man of di.sca'nimcnt and conscience desire more ardently 
tlian the ratificalion of its overthrow by a formal law? 

ow C'oiild the man who bewailed the crimes which ac- 
companii'd the outbreak of popular passion, but who loved 
his <-oimiry and his peojde, have recourse to severity and 
vengeance*, until that people was set free,*and that country 
eh'ared of its abuses? ''riic whoh* .struggle which was carried 
on respecting the union of the three orders in one Assembly 
had had no other object than this. The abolition of the 
feudal system was tin* l('av<*n of the political life of iVance, 
from tin* ileath of Bonis tin* XIII. to the opening of the 
Stales-g(‘neral. In this case, it was impossible to hesitate, 
and im])ossil)le to stop. 

Tin* lil»eral minority of the nobles did themselves lion- 
our, by taking the initiative on the night of the 4th of 
August. Practically speaking, it may be said that no great 
spirit ol‘ self-saeritiee was required to give iqj that which 
lire and sword had already utterly destroyed; but we ought 
to recognize* tin* jeatriotic wisdom of those, who, with the 
vi(*w of promoting tin* future interests of their country, 
spontaneously pressed the seal of legality on their own 
losses. After Noailles and Aiguillon had brought forward 
tin* first motions,' tin* other members vied with one another 
in (lis(*ussing and condemning every part of* the ancient 
system. No otn* ]>erhaps in the whole Assembly had had 
an i(h'a how long and manifold was the catalogue of bur- 
dens that was now revealed with terrific clearness. I null 
not repeat the oft-told tale, how' the zeal of t,he Assembly 
iner(*ased from hour to hour; how they hurried on in breath- 
less haste — not even le.aving themselves time to draw up re-# 
gular (h*cre(*s, and at last— that nothing might be omitted — 


^ Tho fact that they had just dined with tlie Duke of Orleans, — on 
wliicli their opponents lay^ so much strcvss, — cannot alter the value of 
tlie iijotion. 
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voted only principles^ hopes, and wishes, and directed their 
annihilating and liberating blows in every direction. 

Serfdom, feudal jurisdiction, manorial ground -rents, tithes, 
game laws, saleable offices, fees, clerical robing dues, munic- 
ipal and provincial privileges, privileges of rank, exemp- 
tions from taxes, plurality of offices and livings -were all 
swept away in b/eathless haste in one night, by the Assem- 
bly, who at last with tunuiltuoiis enthusiasm, passed a .vote 
of thanks from the nation to Louis the XVI.— the restorer 
of freedom — and ordered the cele!)ration of the Te Deum. 

This wgs no act of ordinary legislation, for, if tried by 
such a standard, it would lie open to numerous objections. 
Some of the decrees annihilated fairl}' earned rights and 
revenues: and though a clause was added that these might still 
be enjoyed until some regulation had been made for compen- 
sation and redemption, it was well known that, in the present 
state of things even their temporar}' continuance was impos- 
sible. Another set of decrees did away with organic in- 
stitutions, whicli were just as essential to the state as to 
the privileged classes - e. g. the seigniorial juiasdii tion, the 
sale of offices, fees in th»> <*ourts of law, and liit' game hjws. 

The National Assmnbly has been often blamed, with cheap 
wisdom, for not having first created the new oi-der of things, 
since the proviso, that tin' old system was to continue till 
the introduction of tin* new, could have no effect. It is no 
doubt cpiite true that after the 4th of August no manorial 
judge (‘ould exercise his functions, mt tithe farmer could 
levy, and no feudal lord obtain his dues; that the whole 
of France w/is covered with sportsmen, who trampled dtjwn 
the fields, injured tin' forests, and roasted the game in tin* 
«fbrest itself with stolen wood; but it is just as certain that 
all these illegal acts wt're perpetrated without hindrance and 
without shauK' befon* that eventful night; that there M^as 
•no power which could check these* irregularities, and that 
the}' M’ould have continued just tin* same had the d('crces 
of the Assembly nev«*r been enacted. ' The great majority of 
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them therefore were absolutely indispensable, and it was of 
the greatest importance that they should be immediately 
issued. 

What was blameablc, and what made Mirabeau himself 
i liaraetcrise the proceedings of the 4th as nocturnal orgies, 
AA’as tlie reeling excitement which took possession of the 
Assembly; under the influence of which fnany unnecessary 
and illegal details were called into existence, many .pro- 
positions, afterwards withdrawn, were thrown like fresh fuel 
into the flaming passions of the people, and served as a 
dangerous exain])le for subsequent indiscretions. 

Vet the Ass('mbly had, aft(‘r all, on the 4th of August, 
the lasting interests of th<‘ state, and the great laws of na- 
tional d(“velo])nient, on -their sid«'. Their decrees were a 
great manifesto in whi<*Ii the Assembly comprehended all the 
just wishes of tin* nation, and made itself the mouthpiece 
of all ils real wants and hopes. It is not upon the destruction 
of the old system— through which the path to a better future 
led, — that the charges can be lbund(*d which may justly be 
brought agairjst the Assembly. Their weakness was first 
l)rought to light by their voluntarily choosing the. wrong 
])ath, out of the many new ones which lay before them. 

Their new creations have long fallen into decay; but the 
a<lvau1ages gained on the 4th of August are eternal; viz. 
fiH'cdoin of labour, ('quality la'fore tin' law, and the unity 
of the state. 

Sev(‘i-al days were spent in drawing iq) the rlecrees of 
that singh* night, some of which, as being too vague, were 
allowed to dro]); others — such as the tt'inporary continuance 
of abolished institutions — were expressed with greater ac- 
curacy. The shar[)('st discussion arose on the subject of tithes^ 
in which, for the tirst time, a strong dislike of everything 
ecclesiastical manifested itself in the Assembly. It was in vain 
that Sieyes called on them, in the name of justice and the 
])ublic weal, not to make a present, without any redemption, 
of 130 millions to the land-owners. Buzot replied, that having 
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lost their cause, the clergy should assume the grace of a 
voluntary renunciation, and remember that all their property 
belonged of right to the people. From a similar sentiment 
proceeded the decree which forbade the payment of all 
ecclesiastical dues to the Pope. In tiiis instain^e the Assem- 
bly went beyond the bounds of that historical necessity, which 
sant tioned the other enactments. This was an arbitrary and 
illegal act of aggression, in which the most dangerous ten- 
dencies of the Kevolution — hostility to the church, and con- 
tempt of international law — were manifested in close cOAxiiexion. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RIGHTS OF MAN. 


General lafayexte.— His declaration of rioiits. — Parties in thenational 
ASSEMiii.Y. — The rioiit. — The centre. — The left. — Mirabead. — Con- 
si itctional QIESTIONS. — SCSPENRIVB VETO. 

No OIK* 2 H*ili:i])S entered upon the future, whieli the 5th of 
May 1780 ojiened to the French nation, xvith more restless 
hopes, than gi'iieral Tiafayette. After having seen the American 
war of lihoration hronglit to a successful issue, he was busy 
with the thought of a similar i-ovolntion in France. The 
abuses of the old system were palpable to the eyes of all 
men, and he. too knew them just well enough to be able to' 
regard his inelinations as altogether patriotic. Among the 
notables and in the Assembly of his own province, he spoke 
against the dangers of tin* lettres de cachet, and for the 
necessity of the right of granting supplies, and the con- 
vocation of the States-general. lie was able to judge of the 
illegality of lirienne’s violent measures against the parlia- 
ments, and to attract attention by his o])])jsition to them, 
lie thus extended that liberal reputation which he had 
acquired by his crusade in America. . He formed relations 
with all the discontented spirits of the time, became an 
intimate friend of the (;ounsellor Duport, who was the very 
soul of the parliamentary disturbances of 1788, and soon 
became om*. of that small coterie which secretly guided the 
opposition at that period. As a matter of course, his po- 
pularity rapidly increased; and the more so because he dis- 
played a decided talent in the character of prudent de- 
magogue, and came to be regarded by men of very various 
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opinions as their future leader, without at all exposing hiin''elf 
to the displeasure of the ruling powers. Tie Avrites lo a 
friend that lie had united himself with every species of oji- 
positiou, and used tools which must soon he hroken— that he 
had tried every thing except civil war, and might have proceeded 
even to that extremity if he had not held it in abhorrence. 

He thus entered, into the Assembly of the States-general, 
not only to give his counsel, but prepared for revolution. 
He was not much observed at first, because in order to secure 
his election he had given a promise to an aristocratic constit- 
uency, only to advocate the union of the three orders in the 
event of a formal de(*ree to that. effect of the nobles them- 
selves; and had thus deprived himself of the power of opeidv 
taking the side of the tiers ctat. 

Even on the 27th of June, Avhen the King ordei-cd the 
union of the three orders, he called on the chamber (*f 
nobles to bear witness, how obedient he had been to his 
instructions. As, however, his (iuality as dcj)uty of the aris- 
tocratic party appeared to him an incalculable misfortune, he 
meditated getting himself (dected anew as a member of tlu? 
tiers etat in some supplementary election. Th(‘S(‘ difficulties, 
however, did not Jiindcr him from secretly forming demo- 
cratic connexions. The IJreton club — a union of liberal 
deputies, the majority of wliom were representatives of 
Tiretagnc — was formed under the leadership of liis fricuil 
Dui)ort. I^uport brought the Parisian democracy, which he 
gradually organised, into connexion with this club; and 
Lafayette, favoured by his reputation and his wealth, knew 
how to derive from it the greatest advantage for the exten- 
sion of his influence. 

The duke of Orleans, whose opposition to the court served 
us a rallying point for most of these intrigues, endeavoiu-ed 
to enter into relations with the young general as early as 
the beginning of July; but Lafayette, who already knew his 
own strength, and thoroughly desjjiscd the duke, t:oldly and 
contemptuously rejected his advances. 
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]MiiuH’u] of his piouiise to his (’oustituoiicy ]jafayctte did 
not even yet vote, in the Asseinl)ly; hut he was in)t to he 
restrained from hringiiij^ forward a favourite and eharaeteristie 
inoposition, •Avhieh gained for him the eathiisiastie applause 
— not indeed of all the liherals — hut at any rate of all the 
rcvohitionists. On the 11th of July, he proposed that a 
declaration of the rights of man should he issued on the 
American model. 

But bcfoi'c this question was juit to the vote, the same 
day decided in a different manner the position wdiich he was 
to hold. The appointment of the Breteuil ministry proved 
to the tiers etat, that other weapons besides those of the 
I'ostra must l)e emploj’od, and that the issue Avould depend 
on the barricade's of Paris, and the attitude assumed by the 
army. In this position of affairs it appeared desirable to place 
a man at the head of the Assennhly who united in his own 
])erson both jmpulnr'aud military qualities. « 

As the. post of i)resident was already oecupied, the hitherto 
unknown dignity of viee-presidenf Avas created, in order to 
bestoAV it u])on T.<afayettc, who Avas at that time the only 
distinguished general in the liberal parly. 

lie accepted the office, and declared that the force of 
circaimstances compelled liim to pay no further regard to 
the instructions of his cojistituents, but to aid in the sah'ation 
of his country. '^I'liis appointment was only a step to a 
])osition of much greater actual poAver; and on the 15tli, he 
AA’as ]>roclaiine(l coiumander-in-chlcf of the people’s army in 
Paris, by ihe enthusiastic a<‘clamatiuno of the populace as- 
sembled on the. Place de ClrcA'c. This force Ava^ called at that 
time the (avic Guard, but Lafayette, with a A’icAV to the 
union of all the militias in the kingdom, changed its name 
to that of National Guard. It AA'ore the colours of the city, 
blue and red; but the ucav comtnauder-in-chie.f, in order to 
distinguish it from the colours of the. house of Orleans, 
Avhich Avere the same, added the Botirbou Avhite, and then 
electrified the hearts of the revolutioiMsts by declaring that 
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this eockado would travel round the Avorld. This was no 
empty ])hrase, for lie had already formed connexions in 
Holland and Ireland, in order, by raising disturbances in 
both tliese countries, to destroy the influence of England, 
which he had learned to hate in the American Avar. ' H(' 
Avas only restrained from a more extensive propaganda by 
the entreaties of tlic ministers, Necker and Montmorin, Avho 
by no means Avished to add to their difficulties at home by 
foreign complications. 

Wc see hoAv little he Avas adapted for teaching the Revo- 
lution to respect the rights of nations. 

Still more momentous Avas the ‘effect of his proposal to 
issue a declaration of the rights of *nan. lie was not the 
originator of the idea of imitating in Erance the manifesto 
directed by the Americans against England. The saim' 
proposition is found in several electoral cahiers; and in the 
committee on the constitution, Sieyes; to .Avhosc abstract 
tendencies it vvas Avell suited, carried a motion for making it 
the subject of discussion. 

There seemed indeed to be something in the air Avhich led 
men to busy themselves Avith political theories, and to make 
an immediate ajiplication of them to the events of the day. 
All traditionary hnv Avas uncertain, obnoxious to the new 
ideas of I'rcodoui, and continually made the subject of dispute. 
A deep, ardent, and justifiable conviction prevailed in men's 
minds, that the future fabric of the state must be erected 
upon entirely different a-Icavs of the physical and moral Avorld; 
and nothing Avas more, natural than the Avish of the reformers 
to render the, leading principles of those views, clear to 
themselves, their contemporaries, and their posterity. Con- 
sidered in this light, the declaration of rights, in spite of all 
its faults and imperfections, Avill ever remain a mighty land- 
mark between two ages of the world, and Avill for ever in- 
dicate the source and direction of a new current in the 
political life of Europe. 

4 Me'moiren, IV. 82. 
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It is, n(>v('rtl)('It'.ss, true tliat tlic Ibrm and inanuor in which 
it was in<ro(lncc(l r<‘vcal to iis, in tlni ch'arcsl light, the 
d<‘adly sickness of tlnv France of tliat day, and the terrible 
nature' of the iin])ending crises. Lafayette's motion for a 
proclamation of the rights of man was a symptom of this 
disease, and not a steji towards its cure. The evil lay in 
this, that no one in France stood any longer in any living 
relation to the state — the state as it really and actiurtly 
existed; — that the lapse of several hundred years had only 
developed in one party the desire to make the state an engine 
for the furtherance of its own interest, and in the other, 
the ardent longing for ecpial enjoyments and privileges. 
Kvery man thought of himself and his friends alone — no one 
asked the question to what services he and every other 
citizen ought to hind themselves, under existing circum- 
stances, in order to render the state capable of fultilling their 
wishes. Some voices in the Assembly — the abbe Gregoire and 
the Jausenist Camus — did, indeed, demand a declaration of 
duticti', Imt w'c may easily imagine that they produced but 
little etfect; since they too took the ground of the universal 
moral law, and thereby utterly failed in removing the real 
fault and danger of the declaration of rights. Theoretical 
definitions of universal moral principles brought them no 
whit nearer to the accomplishment of the task before them; 
on the contrary, they threatened to cover the land with a 
flood of pernicious errors, since even the* soxuulest jdiilo- 
sojxhical princi[)les cannot he applied to actual human life, 
with its Avants and {xassioiis, Avithout* considerable modifi- 
cations. lint if the declaration of rights Avas to be made 
capabh; of immediate apidication — if it Avas to assign to every 
Frc'iichumn, according to his position in the state, his rights 
and duties — then it Avould be nothing else than the future 
constitution itself; and nothing Avas more appropriate than 
MirabciUi’s proposal, that if a declaration of fundamental 
princijdes was wished for at all, it should be made after the 
work of constructing the constitution had been accomplished. 
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Tjiifjiypttc’s motion coiitainod three prineipal propositions: 
all men are free and etpial, ant] nothing hnt a regard for 
the public good can bo the source of any diftcrenee between 
them; all men have the right to resist oppression; all 
sovereignty has its origin in the people; and no individual 
may exercise any authority unless it be expressly entrusted 
to him by the people. 

lie goes on to deduce from these principles Irecdom of 
religion and the press — security of person and property — 
submission to the law to which a man lias either in person or 
by representatives agreed — and separati<m of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial iiow'crs. All this, lastly, AA'as laid 
down, not as a jirogramme of the future constitution, but as 
the natural and universal right of all men; the previous 
denial of which was Ixtth illegal and immoral. 

The fundamental jirineiph* on which those invtpositions 
rested was liighly significant. The movement which h'd to 
the overthrow of the feudal system might be compn'hended 
in the words; — ev(‘ry thing for the pi'oph'. ljafay(*tt(' now 
laid cfpial stress upon the second demand; —everything hij 
the peojile. 

In doing this he failed to see the differenc(' between the 
two jirojiositfon.s in resjiect to their feasibility. Every wise 
government can shape the institutions of any state, with a 
view to the public good, if it has but the will to do so. 
.But a. nation cil-ates a successfid administration from its 
own resources, not when it w'ill, but when it can. The 
mass of mankind ca»not be gifted with p(ditical Avisdom 
by a mere verdict of the law that they have attained their 
jH)litical majority, but by the diffusion of intellectual, and 
still m<*re of moral education. At the 2>eriotl of which we 
S2>eak th(‘ French nation was as badly 2)re2>arcd as pos- 
sible for self-government; the masses were sunk in the 
deejAcst ignorance and the higher orders in an unexanniled 
immorality. 

On the o)ic side, there was a burning desire for revenge 
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anti destruction, and, on the other, tor douiinion and wealth; 
but nowhere an enlightened public, ajjirit; and the majority 
of the nation had just' as much patriotism as is made up of 
a bold contempt for the dangers of war, and an instinctive 
abhorrence of foreign countries. To summon such a people 
to immecUgJ^^nd universal sovereignty, was to lead it through 
the exhausting, excesses of anarchy to the arms of protecting 
despotism. 

This mistake was rendered doubly pernicious by the world- 
embracing form in which the proposition w'as made. It is 
true indeed that not only the French, but every nation, ought 
to be educated for self-government. But whether it will 
decree by law the immediate exercise of self-government, 
must be k‘ft to tin* option of each individual state; and the 
vanity, which led Lafayette to regard himseli’ and his Revo- 
lution as ]ib(*ratoi‘s of the woi'ld, was an inflammatory 
encroachment not only upon tlic order, but upon the 
freedom, of all other states. We might 2 jerhaj)s e.xcuse him 
by reuK'mbeiang that the violent jiroceedings at Vi'rsailles 
had at any rate the merit of giving an emphatic lesson to 
j)eoples and rulers how to carry on their future political 
education; but then we must all the more de.jdore, that this 
ideal public law was not more eUau'ly thought out, and better 
drawn uj) in its details. 

Though Lalayctte started uj>on the just {)rinciple, that 
the dignity of man -tht‘ imaga* of trod -is nellected in every 
human being, without respeid to rank or possessions. y«‘t he 
falsitied this priiu-iph* in almost evcj-y apjdication of it. 
Instead of merely claiming c<piality before the law, he 
demanded acfiuil equality, and thereby annihilated all cxi.sting 
rights. Instead of pointing out to tin' gov<‘rnment the duty 
of extending jjolitieal knowh*dge more and more widely 
among the 2jeo2)le, he [U'oelaimed the right of every individual 
to i-esist every unpopular hivv, and to do away with every 
existing government, lie thereby raised tp the throne not 
the will of the whole eonimunity, but^he caprice of indivi- 
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duals, not the reason whi<*li is eoniinon to all men, hut (he 
aggregate of individual passions — to ’which he (‘X{)osed not 
only the state but private pro])erty, Avliieh is tin* foundation 
of the most deeply felt inecpiality. He in fact d('stro^ed his 
own uear(‘St and deav(‘st object, vi/,. tlu' possibility of a 
parliamentary constitution, and a democratic stat<'. For, 
according to his pi'opositions, it is just as much slavery to 
be ol)ligt*d to t)bey tin* Ix'lu'st of elected repn'sentativi's, as 
the commands of an hereditaiy king. On tht“se pi*inei])les 
no eonnnonwealth could be fotinded but one* in which the 
mass of the people had not only the legislative and executive 
power in their hands, but the right of breaking every self- 
imposed obligation, and disposing of all kinds of property. 

This is perhaps the idea of the social republic; but it is 
just the really democratic state which most recpiires the 
obedience of the individual to laws when once enacted, and 
the resj)ect of the state for individual rights when once 
acquired. Tlje more democratii* the constitution of a state, 
the more reason it has to reject Hafayette’s “rights of man.” 

Lafay<*tte and his Irieuds had no clear idea of the bearings 
of their own principles. In spite of all his longing for de- 
mocratic reputation, he always retained the feelings of tin' 
aristocratic gentleman; and in the heat of his popular zeal 
had no presentiment of the communistic tejjdency of his 
actions. His eyes were not o2)ened by the fact that Marat 
and l{obesj)ierre»— the two men who contributed more than 
any one else to his subs(*quent ovtu'throw — characterised 
the declaration of tint (rights of man as the one go{)d de(‘d 
of the .A.s.s<'nihJy, and maintained that every other con- 
stitution w.as supertluous. It was all tlu^ more melancholy 
that the m.ajority of the Assenildy, though by no means 
ftdlowers of Marat, took up the proposal of the general with 
the greatest zeal, immediately after the storms of Jidy. An 
immense number of deputies announced th(‘ir intention of 
speaking, and scheme after scheme "was brought forward in 
qui(‘k succession. It is impossibh* to read any thing more 
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puinriil, niul hunuliaiing., than tin* iliscussiou in 

nliich the nicaniiig nt‘ the wnrtls right and freedom was 
t<» !)(' asccflaimal hy a nnnu'vical majority, and tlio n'snit 
laitl down as tlio standard ol' ovory citizon's obodionce 
towards tin' law, in all ’states and in all ages. An nncontrol- 
labh' zeal prt'vaih'd to remove all historical rubbish, and to 
pr(‘|)ar<* a site for the erection of a universal state, foundc'd 
upon pure reason. 

It was to no purpose that Malonet and (.’lermont-Tonnerre 
warned them against these self-glorifying metajdiysics; and 
JMonnier and. Ijally-Tollondal reminded them of the existing 
prerogatives of the King. Mirabeau excited great discontent 
when he inoi'c and more decidedly refused to have anything 
to do with this abolition of all political order; and there 
was at last a most violent outbreak of wrath, when, both 
from the rostra and through the press, he constajitly ad- 
vocated the exjicdieney of deferring the declaration of rights 
to more p('aceful times, when the constitution shmdd have 
been completed. The Assembly waded indefatigably through 
the miseri('s of this long debate. In spite of numberless 
anu'udments, the discussion was at last brought to a close, 
and on the 27th of August the declai'ation of the rights 
of man was com])leted. 

It differed in almost every part from the wording of L/a- 
fayette’s original motion; yet it did not remove a single 
fault of that motion, while it added too it many seeds • 
of confusion and dissolution. It committed not only the, 
criticism but the| initiation of the mo§t important acts pf 
government, to the passing caprice of individuals and the 
popular masses. 

‘“Every citizen’’ says the sixth article', “has the right, in 
person, or by his representatives, to take part in the making 
of the laws.” '■“Evei’y citizen,” says the fourteenth, “has the 
right, eitlier pi'rsonally, or by his representatives, to take 
into consideration the necessity of the taxes; — freely to grant 
them, to mak(' a proj)osition as to their application, as well 
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as to fix tlio mode of tlu-ii- assossiuciiL; and to iiiakt- any 
alteration in them that may seem (‘xpodieiit. TJie A.'.s<‘iu- 
bly. it is true, meant nothing’ more hy this ('iiactment, than 
that tlie reprc'sentatives of the pc'eple shouhl havt' tlie right 
ot' making la\\.s and granting taxes hi their *)\mi hands, and 
that tin* imlividual citizen should ahidi* hy the deccfc of the 
Assembl). Hut it is evidiait, that the artieli* itselC made 
the individual citizens cDmpi'tciit. uudci' certain <‘ircum- 
stances, to reverse this relation— to lesume their oiiginal 
rights, and then to tleelai’c any turther action on the [lart 
of tlie deputies uuiK'ee.ssary. W ith regard to tlie relation 
betwi'cii the eili/ens themselves. the\ tried to soften down 
the general <‘\[)ressiou of Lafayetti', “all men are e<pial,’ by 
adding, “po.SM'ss eipial rights.’’ l>nt though thes thus ri'u- 
dered a bi‘tter interpretation possible. the\ did not make 
the more pernicious (‘.xplauatioii of the <*lause imjmssihle, 
lie who wished to ilo so might now understand the artieh- 
to mean, that tin* state left the road to the altaiunuiit of 
every right e(|Ualls ojieu to (‘very citizen; but he whose 
wishes aimed higher found ev(‘ry ^•easou in tin' wording of 
this article to insist on the (‘(jualisatiou of tin* actual con- 
dition of men, and not to endure any inetpiality whatever. 
It was at this crisis that the future course of the Revolution 
was decided; and it was now, also, that the revolutionary 
partitas assumed their distinctive form and colour. There 
• were three great divisions of the As.sembly, which heucefor- 
,ward struggled for power, and soon s<'parat(‘d from one 
another by oc(*upying ditt'enmt parts of the hall in 
which they inet. On tin* extrtnm* right, sat most of the 
nobh*s and bishops — the uncompromising adherents of tho^# 
ancien iTgime; who were ready indeed to make certain 
reforms, but in principle firmly adlu'red to the view's of the 
23rd of June, according to which the p(‘ople was to be 
subordinate to tlie King, and the King to tin* aucimit orders. 
Their mimbei's decri*ased every day, because the nobh*- 
inen emigrated more and more freipjently; partly from fear 
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of distiirbniices, and partly from hatn'd to the llovolntiou; 
bid those who wi'fo left seemed only to be possessed by a 
more blind and violent zeal, whieh increased the exaspei’atiou 
of th(*ir ojiponents. Their best represi'iitath’es in the As- 
seinlily were, first, the Abbot Maury, a bold and insolent 
s[)('aker of snjx'ralnindant talent, a man of abandoned life, 
and so void of all moral ('arnestness that he readily changed 
his colours at a. later 2>eriod. For the present, however, ho 
defi'uded the monarchy, the law, and the church, by the 
alternate wit and jiathos of his oratory. Secondly, Captain 
(\-izalcs, a chivalrous officer nans 2)cnr vt suns rrprochc, a 
man of limited but honest judgment, of warm heai't and 
innietnous will, a ready debater, and always jireijared to 
di'fcnd his words against every ojiiionent w’ith his sword. 

t)n lh(‘ wlioh', this [larty disjdayed all the virtues, and 
all the faults, of the ancien regime. — devoted courage, trifling 
frivolity, and invincible obstinacy. They were ready to lose 
their heads for their cause, but not to nse them rationally 
and seriously; they fought round the banner of disciiiline 
and ord<‘r, but were eutiridy incajjable of sacrificing a single 
jirejn^ice or f(*eliiig to the necessities of their country or 
party. 

The Centre united the moderate men of the Right and dm 
Left — the dej)uties, who, being convinced of the rottenness of 
the old system, had defeated the violent measures of Breteuil 
by the revolt of July, but regarded the Revolution as an 
act of self-defence, and not as a permanent right, and. 
wished, as soon as jjossible, to found the new political 
system on the ruins of the old. 

This party coniijrehendcd individual iioliticians of character 
and talent — the eloquent and cntliusiastic Lally-Tollendal — 
the ever active and ever trustworthy Malouet — the clever 
and learned Mounier, who had been the first in his province 
to foretell the fall of feudalism, and who now, in the Assem- 
bly, prophesied more clearly than the majority of his asso- 
ciates, the dangers of the new system. 
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His siicooss Avay unfbrtnn.ntf'ly but sin-all. Tlit' ^vcat ma joi- 
ity of tliuso who hold tho same opinions as ho, Avoro lion- 
ourablo. mon, <‘nthnsiastio for frocdoni, longinjjj for llif n*- 
ostablishinont of order, but Avithoiit suffioient knowledge' of 
the country; their odAieation too Avas rather tlnit (d‘ Ia\\Y<‘rs 
than stati'Sinen, and they AA'oro ignorant of (In' primary 
recpiisites of a good administration. They suft’ered, like- 
Avise, from all those* e]i.saelA’antage*.s, Avhie*h, in stoiiny time*s. 
render the feirmation of a nioele*rate* jearty diffie'idt; A'iz., the 
AA'eakne'.s.s of e*ritie*al roa.son, \vhe*n eejeposed te) the onsi t of 
])assie)n — the AA’ant eef h.irmemy in their OAA’n ranks — and the 
eleegging appre'hensieni of the* ehuigers Avhie*h impe‘nd(*el from 
elilfe*re“nt ejuarte*rs. All these* eliffie*idt(*s. hovA'e*A'(*r, might Ii.ia’c 
been oA'ere*e>ine; but th(*re* existe-el ane)the*r, far nieo’e* import- 
ant, by Avhieh the* fate of the [uirty Avas ele*e*ieleel. W’e* n<‘e‘d 
neit Avaste* Avoids in proving tliat the ehie*!', nay the imlispe'tis- 
able e'emdition etf sime'ess in the prose*e*utie)n eif their ob- 
je*e*ts, AA'as an absolute* unity be*tAve'e*n the* Asse*mbly iiiul the 
government'. The ministry of tin* 15th duly eontaim d some 
me'inbe'rs e*f this party; and Ne*e*ke*r, Avlrn hael always bi*longe*il 
to it, Avas at the* lu'ad of that ministry. Eve*ry one* Avoulel 
suppeise* that the most impereitive* task eif such si geive-rnment 
AV’ould be to extend and organise this party, and that they 
Avould make it their esjApeial care to recone*ile all personal 
auimositkis by their influence, and to silence by their au- 
thority all diffpreuccs of opinion. Such a task Avas quite 
within the limits of human poAver, hoAACA’er difflcult it might 
be. Weak as the government at this time was, it possessed, 
at any rate*, the authority tlerived from offie*ial experiene*e, 
and supe^rior technical skill; and great a.s Avas the mistrust 
Avhich prewailed in the Assembly, there Avero means of win- 
ning and guiding all the members Avithout e'.xception. ' The* 
cemrt, at this period, would have prov<‘d no obstac’h* ; 
the Ikilignac coterie was dispersed through all quarters eif 
the globe; the epieen was bowed to the ground; and Louis XVI. 
was without any will or aim of his own. In this direction, 
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th<‘r«‘foro, N<‘«k(n’ liud lus hands ontiroly fivo. lint nj^ain 
lii.s utior iiK‘ai>a<*ity was lidly inauirasted. lie not <mly did 
nothinjjf of any inouu'nt, ('ithor in ronnin<.( a Hh(*ral ^ovt'rn- 
niont party, or in assnininir on ilu* part of tlu‘ f»’overninent 
a wi.s<* iniliativo (tf sound r<“forni.s; hnt ho did not ('von 
attempt to do (“itlu'r the one or tin* otlior; nay, inorodihlo 
as it may soom. In* was a real hindranoo to any ])roovess 
in <*illn*r of those diroelion.s. Th(*ro wa.s ill hiimonr and 
irritahility «‘non<>h amonjij the dopiiti(*s, hnt ho was tin* most 
irritahlo and sensitive of them all. I’ln* other ministers were 
hy no means men of high, {•r(*ativ(* talent, Init he seemed to 
mak«* it a principle to pr«*vent tin* gov(*rnment from shewing 
any sign of life. ITi* seldom eann* forAvard at all, and all 
that w<* can report of his ojK'iations is, that he eontimied 
to mainenvia* with tin* old financial nn*asni-(*s — to irritate 
tin* Ass('mhly nnneei*ssarily hy finding fault Avith unimportant 
tritl<‘s- -timidly to yield to all the important d('mands of tin* 
anarchists — and, lastly, to eling A\ith unreasonahle perti- 
Jiaeity to his offie<*. No AVond(*r then that In* lost his iu- 
flin*nee in a week, his j)opidarity in a month, and forleitetl 
his politii*al <*xistenee in a year. No womh'r that such a 
goA’ernment coidd prepare; for the Kevolution no other result 
than anarchy aiid terrorism. 

It was not tin* oA'(‘i*poworing force of a principle, or the 
uncontrollahle iin[>ulse of a natural cause, AAdiieh brought 
about the s'ubsecjuent nii8chi(*f, hut j)Pi’Sonal deficiencies and 
avoidaible errors. active and construetiA’® policy on the 

part of the Centre in 1789 liad boconn^ impossible, not, as 
the flight complained, l)(;causo it had, on the 14th of July, 
«*ast aAvay the principle of authority ; not, as the T^eft noisily 
d<*elared, because it had lost its poAver b} inconsistency and 
treachery to the cause of freedom; bflt because the new 
birth of government was impeded by the government itself. 

On the left, lastly, sat the Avorshippers of the rights of 
man, and the sovereignty of the people, imr tt simple,— 
the thorough-going opponents of the church and the aris- 

' G 2 
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tocTacy — the enthusiastic advocates of unchecked agitation in 
the popular luasses. ‘Ilie gj«at majority of these could al- 
ways he roused to enthusiasm, by the words, ‘‘country, frec- 
dps 4 ' jights!^* It seemed ’to them impossible to go too far; 
they, did • not believe that o state could be injured by bc- 
'i^fowing too extonbive privileges up(>n the incapable, or that 
a people could be ruined by the too unibridlcd liberty of 
the unworthy. They still lived in the triumphant stornung 
of the Bastille. 

The evils of the ancion regime were over before their eyes, 
and they thought that its destruction and their own victory 
could never be sufficiently complete. "Wlmtever was in any 
•degree connected with the fornu'r stat<‘ of things — court 
and clergy, nobility and parliaments — they looked upim with 
distrust and dislike; ■whatever was opposed to these was 
regarded witli admiration or treated with palliative* indul- 
gence. Most of them were peisonally blameless men, but 
their intelligence and character U'cre inadequate* for tin* task 
before them; and their excitable natni’cs need*'d, above all 
things, the steady guidance of a liberal government. 

Since this, as we have seem, was entii-cly wanting, tin* 
party fell into the hands of the leading demagogues among 
them, not one of whom deserved, by his talent or his poli- 
tical sentiments, so important a position. Sieyes, who, at 
an earlier and a later 2)eriod, succeeded in influencing them, 
had at that tiibe sulkily abstained from taking j)art in the 
debates. He ^yas succeeded by anothci* churchman. Bishop 
Talleyrand d’Autnn^ a nobleman of high rank, who in <*on- 
sequence of, a bodily defect had entered the clerical jirofes- 
sion, with most jwofane and M'orldly sentiments. 

This man was a very paragon of siq)ple intellect and cool 
calculating knowledge of the world; good-humoured in 
2irivatc intercourse, but unconsciencions and rajxaeions in the 
inq^ortant business of life. 

The leaders of the Breton did) made themselves remarkable 
by their violent radicalism. In close intimaev with the acute 
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and consistent logician Duport were the cjievalier Lameth, 
and Barnave the advocate; the former of these was a shallow 
empty-headed, but extr<sncly r^tlei^ and presumphious man; 
the latter an euth.nsiasfid ,an^ 

morals, and. amiable in Kia..d|au'aote#^ , bjit carried mp 

the moment by a boundless fhuntlcism.. ^eir fHends usi^d 
to characterize these three men by saying, tliai^ what Duport 
thought, Barnave expressed in his orations, and Lameth 
carried out in his actitJns. 

Still farther to the left sat a small group of adherents of 
tlic Duke of Orleans; — men, without exception, as abandoned 
as their patron, who exercised no influence in the Assembly, 
but were dangerous from their connexion with the worst 
portion of the Parisian mol). Beyond those, finally, was a 
small group on the extreme left, who seldom put themselves 
forward for tlu' pi-esent, but regard(;d all that had hitherto 
been done as merely a superficial commencement of the real 
revolution, and hoped for a democratic future. At their head 
were the lawyers Petion of Chartres, Buzot of Evreux, and 
llobespierrc of Arras. * 

The only statesman in the Assembly — the only man who 
c-ould guide them to the completion of their task — was Mira- 
luMU.® This exti’a-ordinai’y man was born A. D.*1749, and 
was therefore in the prime of life. Nature had bestowed 
her gifts upon him with a most lavish profusion. His father, 
a. clever but self-willed and whimsical man, beheld with aston- 
ishment the extraordinary endowments of his son, the wealth 
of his genius, his cliarining amiability and his wild passions. 
He thought he must regulate and control a character like 
this by the severest discipline; and the violent resistance of 


’ Lonis Blanc, B I. cli. 8, from etait par sa conviction, les consequen- 
Unpublished Letters o/ Robesjjierre (on cos supr&mes.” — ® L. Blanc says : 
occasion of tlio procession of May “II y avait dans I'Asscmblee un 
4th 1789): “Uu soul dans CO corlego, quatfihmc parti — cc parti 6tait un 
un soul presentait alors, illumine qii'il homme, ct cet homme etait Mirafffeau. 



his sdn led him step hy,sfcp to thc ’gfeat^st tyranny. The 
nnrtvoidahls tjonse^jnences soon followed; the son broke all 
the ti^ which bound him to' lus father, home and family, 
rushed irjto the wildest excesses, . and forfeited for ever the 
nobility of moral purity and innoceuoe. 

But his intellect was constructed on so gigantic a scale, 
that it passed^ nnsoatlied through ihe foul debauchery of his 
life. lie had ncA’or gone through any regular courst' of 
study, buf ill the midst of his saturnaika he was able > sef/e 
with surpassing genius on all that was presented to his 
notice — politics and history — administration and fiiinuce — 
legal aiid^ constitutional <picstioiis. Long la'fore the liovolu- 
tioii broke out, he had made up liis mind as to its necessity, 
and tin* courst* which it would take. Though as jn’oud an 
aristocrat as any of the ortliodox cavaliers, he tracked out 
the rottenness of tlie feudal state with burning and patriotic 
hatred; and in a series of masterly (X)ntroversial pamphlets, 
he pourtrayed the picture of the future France, in shar[)ly 
defined and brilliant features. 

lie gavve tlic death-blow to C’alonni’’s uneonseiciicious fiinin- 
ciail policy, and bnuided the weakness c)f IS’eekcir, while the 
rest of the world still regarded him as the intallibh' god of 
political economy. Fven at that time he oeenpied the highest 
place in public iittentloii. Short, thickset, nmrked with the 
small-pox, aind cynical ;is he w:is, he enclninted every oju' 
by his coiiversati^ni, Jind shook the hearts of his hearers by 
his iiicomjiarable ehxpieiiee. Never, perhaps, did :i pjirlhi- 
inentary staitesman excite such airdent aidiniration or sneli 
bitter hatred. AVhilst the liberals, as early as 1785, regarded 
him as the only man worthy of being minister of finance, 
he was looked upon by the adherents of the ancim rtyime 
jis the real fire-brand of the Kevolutiou. The ministers, at 
the very beginning of the elections, wislied to transport 
Mirabeau to the East Indies, as the most dangerous of de- 
magogues; but were prevented from doing so by the good- 
natured intervention of the King. 
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It was a part of the healthy grandent of his character, 
that circtimstanoes dike these did not make tlie smallest im- 
pression upon him ; vast as his ambition was, he was entirely 
free from personal sensitiveness, and selfish irritability. He 
wished to rule France, because he thought that he himself 
poisspssed — and exclusively possessed — tlie power to do so. 
He struck all presumjituous mediocrity with crushing blows, 
but ho had no other thought or wish in his own mind than 
that his power should contribute to the welfare of his country. 

Such was the Assembly, which now prepared to follow up 
th(' declaration of the Rights of man, by drawing up the 
constitution. In doing this, will the Assembly develope the 
principles of that declaration, or prove untrue to them in 
the veiy first steps they take? 

They l>egau with the intention of ]n‘oceeding very slowly 
and metlmdieally, from the rights of the citizens to those of 
the nation — from the nation to its representatives — and from 
the re])res('ntatives to the King. Rut such a mode of 
])roc(‘<'ding was not suited to this divided, inflammable, and 
inexi)erienc(*d Assembl} ; and the whole circumstances of the 
ease iinju'lled them to the consideration and settlement of a 
few great leading points. The debate therefore (piickly brok(‘ 
through all rules and previous arrangements, and before they 
were aware of it, the dill’erent parties found themselv'es 
engaged in a conflict about the most comprehensive of all 
]»t)Iitieal (pu-stions — the relation of the Assembly to the King: 
All the antagonistic principles of diflerent systems, and all 
the inflammable materials of practical, j)olities, were here 
united. 

liy degrees the contest came to turn ni)on the following* 
l»oints; shall the legislative body be divided into dift'erent 
chambers? shall there be an interval between its sessions? 
shall th(> King receive in the new constitution any share in 
the legislative authority? Ought any part to bo awarded to 
the King in drawing up the fiiture constitution? 

The report of the oommitte<* on these questions proceeded 
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Irpm tlie ooiberie to which Nceker had formerly considered 
himself to belong, and of which Monnicr was now the 
head, luid several liberal noblemen, Lally-Tollcudal and 
Clcrmont-Tonnerre, &c., the principal organs. They haul 
all zealously contributed to the overthrow of the feudail 
state, and their aim at present wsis directed towairds 
ii democratic uiodifi<.!ation of the English constitution. In 
iiddition to the rejireseutatives of the j)eoplc, they desired to 
have a senate composed of members for life; they advocated 
triennial parliaments, and uninterrupted session's ; aifft they 
held that no law ought to be considered valid, withon.t the 
exmsent of both houses, and the sanction of the King. 

Of these motions the one which advocated the permanent 
session of parliament was sure to be carried; since it was 
brought forward by the Centre, and was entirely in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Left. The other, whicli 2)ro- 
Ijoscd two chambers was fiercely debated. The Left rose in 
tunuiltuous opposition to it, and protested against such a 
violation of the original Lights of man. Mirabeau, who had 
a's much weight as a whole i^arty, was indificrent on this 
liead, but he rather inclined to the system of one chamber, 
which should airry on its business in two divisions; and, 
lastly, the Right grudged their liberal colleagues the satisfac- 
tion of occu])ying tlie new chamber of peers. It was soon 
apparent, therefore, that this motion would be lost by an 
overwhelming uKijcirity. Consequently, all the doubts, the 
interests, and the passions of the Assembly were directed 
towards the third question — the right of the King to jmt his 
veto on a decree of the chamber. 

On this occiision it was not the Centre, but the Left, which 
stood alone. It was not merely the Right which zealously 
fought for the King, but even Mirabeau had maintaiiu'd the 
same views with effective energy, in the mouth of June, 
when the union of the different orders was discussed. 

If he did this at a time when power and its abuses were 
all on the side of the crown, he was still less inclined to 
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weaken the royal authority, now that the government was 
nothing, anti the parliament omnipotent. The opinions of 
the majority wore clearly manifested soon afterwards, when 
*a decided royalist was elected to the presidential chair. * 
The Left foresaw their own defeat, and resorted fo every means 
to gain l>y intimidation, what was denied them by the free 
votes of the majority. Their adherents in Paris threatened 
an armed expedition to Versailles, to turn the traitors out 
of the Asseml)ly ; and a notorioTis l)rawler, the Manptis 
St. lluriige, tried to set an armed mob in motion for this 
purj)ose. liut the National guard immediately put an end • 
to this disturbance, and St. Iluruge ran roaring away from 
tlu'ir patrols. 

It was well known at Versailles that tlie real power of 
tli(' < apital was in the hands of the commander of the National 
giianl, g(*neral Lafayette. Several of the deputies who were 
seriously afraid of the agitators, eiKiuired with double anxiety 
alter the views of this sole saviour and protector; and like 
the deputies, the ministers, too, asked this civic dictator his 
oj)iuion of the veto. With strong proteshitions of obedience 
and loyalty, he replied that he had no objection to the 
absolute veto per se\ but, he said, it was ])OSsible that dis- 
turbances might arise, and therefore advised the expedient 
of a. merely jiostpouing veto, and, lastly, he begged the gov- 
ernment above all things to make the King popular in 
Paris. 2 

Hereupon Necker thought it a master-stroke to propose this 
expedient to the Asscnnbly in the name of the King himself; 

Ujotiis Blanc, B. II. ch.^: quotes the explain his views mns craint^ de 
words of Desmoulins : ‘‘Nous ii’etions mnrmurcn. — * This has been lately 
pas alors plus do di.x republicains en confirined by his correspondeiiec with 
Fraiioe." When Robespierre wished Ijatour-Maubourg at the close of 
to discuss the proposition — “The Vol. I. of Mortimer-Tcrnaux’s Hist, 
French constitution is moiiar.chicar’ — dc la l\rrmr^ 
he begged to bo allowed fully to 
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the King, he said, would give up his veto, if two following 
Assemblies udherc'd to the same resolution. 

The. effcet of this proposal was innucnse. All the wavering 
spirits forsook the cause which had forsaken itself; the system 
of two (ihambers was rejected on tho 10th, and on the 1 Ith 
the suspensive veto carried by a' large majority. It was in 
vain that the royalists, in desp(‘ration, objected, that the King 
conbl have no voice respecting the constitution, which coidd 
alone grant him the right of sanction or of veto — and that 
the Assemldy itself Avas merely constituent. Such a^declar- 
• ation, proce<'ding from such a (piarter, might serve to show 
more plaiidy the complicated lock in public atfairs, but could 
not avert tin* dcsfcat of the royal cause!: the Left, on the other 
hand, folIoAved up their advantage with energy, and when 
the epxestion was brought fortA'ard, through how many sit- 
tings <xf ’the chamb<‘r the vt‘to was to remain in Ibrcc, 
IJarnaA’c proposed to defer the settleMucnt of this jeoint, 
until ^he King had sanctioned the decree's of 4th August. 
Whereupon Necke'r, who had alivady dejxrivcd the King eif 
his veto, AA'us shortsighted cnemgh to put into the royal me)uth 
a pedantic criticism of the elccrees themselves. Numerous 
motions were then brought fbrAvard that the chiunber shoidd 
adopt in a formal re-solution the opinions Litely e-xpre-sse-d 
by Mounier and Mirabe'au, in opposition te) Necker, viz. 
that the King had nothing whatoA’cr to do Avith the; scttlciuent 
of the constitutitm, but had simply to prexmulgate the decrees 
of the national aa'III. Such a resolutie)n, when envee it had 
become hiAA', would diave been eeiuivalent to the dcpositiexn 
of the King; but on this occasion Mirabeau came to the 
rescue. To h;jve come I'orAvard as a defender of the King, 
Avoidd only have injured himself and his cause; and he seized 
Avith angry delight the opportunity of humbling Necker. 
With the thundering force of his eloquence ho set up the 
omnipotence of the Assembly, in opposition to the critical 
explanations of the minister. lie said that if the King 
refused to obey, they must disregard him altogether; that 
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the Assembly had hitherto wisely refrained from discussing 
the royal sanction to the constitution, because they had the 
greatest confidence in the goodness of the royal intentions; 
that the King shoidd bewa)' ‘ how he tore away the veil with 
his own hand. The Assembly thus raised to a proud sclf- 
consciousucss, allowcal itself to be appeased without coming 
t<i any decision, and Necker hastened to procure the un- 
conditional acceptance of the decrees on the part of the King, 
with the least i>ossible delay. Tin* duration of the veto was 
then cjrtcnded on 2 1st S<'ptcmber, accoi'ding to the wish of 
the minister, to two sessions. The monarchy thus sufiered, 
after all, another defeat, and tin* principles of the rights of 
man penetrated more and more deeply into the j)olitical 
life of the nation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CAPITAL. 


CONTINt’ANCE OF ANARCHY IN THE PROVINCES.— NeW AUTHORITIES IN PARIS. — 

Their contest with the democrats.— Kociai. ocestion. — Ori.eans 

WISHES TO DRI%E AWAY THE KINO.— LaKAYETTB WISHES TO TAKE HIM 
. TO PARIS. — KeVOET of OCT. StH. — OCTOBER OtH.— ThE KINO TO PARIS. 

The confuaion in tlie provinces continued even after the 
decrees of August. The benefits of these enactments were, 
not made available to the people by a firm maintenance of 
ordei^ and, on the other hand, the violations of private rights, 
vrliich they rend<’red necessary, wcri' made more injurious, 
by the proclamation of the rights of man. Tli<‘ peasants 
hunted thoif former lords like wild beasts, in the name of 
the sacred duty of insurrection; and they withheld the dues 
Avhich had been spared by the decree of the 4tli, as a jiro- 
perty which was not serviceable to the commonwealth. Tlu-y 
paid, moreover, but few taxes to the state itself, on the 
ground that they had never j'ct personally granted a tax; 
in short licent^ and disorder got the upper hand in all 
directioils. 

The fate of the National Assembly was the usual one in 
such cases, .when the physician tries a soothing remedy 
without comprehending the real source of the disease— and 
just the best-meant measures had in the end the most in- 
jurious consequences. In order that the impotence of the 
provincial authorities might not put a complete stop to 
business, the Assembly took the government of tlie provinces 
into its own hands, by means of cominittecs of administration 
,and of police. The inevitable eohsequenoe was the openly 
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declared insigiiilicancc of the ininistci'S, whom no one could 
any longer regard as holding the reins of power. In order 
to restore the safety of j>erson and property, the Assembly 
further bestowed on the civic authorities the right of calling 
out the troops of the liiilo; but as this power was not vested 
in any other authority, the ministry found itself deP®“dent 
for its personal prescrv*ation on the municipality of the 
capital. We shall sec hereafter of what enormous eogasequeuce 
this circumstance became. 

In Paris, meanwhile, the new order of things made slow 
but continual jjrogress. The centre of government was formed 
by the repres«'ntatives of th<‘ districts, whose numb('rs were 
originally 120, but were soon increased to 240 and then to 
300; they had to deliberate and decide on all questions, 
where pc'rmanent regulations and more serious expenditure 
w('ie conccriKKl. The care of the current administration, or, 
as they preferrc'd calling it, the executive power, was in the 
hands of the mayor and the town council, which was fchosen 
by and from the above-mentioned repres('ntatives, and carried 
on its business by means of committees. The honest Bailly, 
who iJ^ved to employ himself with i>olitical questions in his 
study, and had presided in the tennis-court with patriotic 
2 )ride, found himself, all at once, at the head of an admin- 
istration, with a task of in'&nitc difficidty before him, with 
a terrible responsibility, and very inadequate; means. It was 
long before any kind of order could be intiroduced into the 
transaction of business; everybody, in fact, had to be prepared 
for cveiy office;, and wdien they had* tasked every power 
from early morning till late in the night, they were thankful 
if things were in as tolerable a state as before. The lust 
thing they could look for was appreciation of their services ; 
for, since July, all the world possessed both tlie ' desire and 
the ability to rule. The municipality criticized the mayor, 
.and the great committee criticised th.e nmnicipality; and 
Bailly was at a loss to understand how his zeal deserved 
so many votes of want of confidence. 
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Every district, inoreoA^er, had its assembly, and its pre- 
sident, and these Jealously vied with one another in taking 
charge of the commonwealth, and a dQzen times a day, lent 
, their support to the Hotel de Vilh* in the slnipe of demands 
and admt*nitions! To add to the cbnfusion, the trade cov- 
])orations began to bestir themselves. The journeymen shoe- 
makers demaJided an inci'ease of wages, and restriction of 
the cobWnrs. The hair-dressers dcauanded a reduction of 
the apprwitice tax; the butchers set up their xueat stalls how 
and where they pleased, d(‘claving that they would suffer no 
I'enctinn .'jg.-imst their sovereign will; and the muniiipalit} 
allowed matters to tak(‘ their own course. 

At first, indeed, the new authorities had every i-eason to' 
be cautious in their movements; for, since the 14th of July, 
<‘very man was armed, and, in addition to the muskets of 
the Ilot<'l des Invalides, there uere fifty tlnnisand pikes in 
the hands of the proh'taries. It was Hafajette’s first can' 
to change this condition of things, by bringing tin* new 
National guard into a state' of completeness, and gradually 
disarming th(‘ rest of the j)opulaee. Every district furnished 
four companies of a hundred men each; tlu' officers wei'c 
elected in the district Assembl\ ; and as the moi wen' rather 
expensively accoutred, the poorest class was necossaril) ex- 
cluded. To thes(' were add<'d dm* company of paid troo]>s 
in each district, called the ‘•company of the centre,” consist- 
ing mostly of okl French guardsmen, w'hosc officers at this 
time wert' ap])ointed b) l^afayette.* The general (jnickly 
succeeded in uttachiyg them to his person, and the unpaid 
guards also rendered him an imconditLonnl obedience. At the 
h(*ad of thesi' 30,000 men, — the only availabh' force' in the 
kingdom, — Lafaye'tte' was the real master of Paris, and <-f»n- 
seqin'iitly, without (jiiestion, the most powerful man in 
the state. 

When these military arrangenu'nts liad been complett'd 


^ Besides these, tliere were eight companies of cavalry, Poisson, I. 82 , 
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the iniuiicipality was Able to breathe more freely, and to enter 
upon a contest, which they had hitherto deftn red by making 
concessions. The meetings in the Palais Uoyal were still 
eontiniuvlly held, and those who composed them prided them- 
selves on having saved the state by the Revolution of July;* 
and had no idea of allowing themselves to be tyrannised 
over by the civic authorities. 

The linhitncs of tin; Palais Royal, who were at^|j|iat time 
roused to enthusiasm by Desmoulins, St. Iluriige, 'l^ustalot, 
and others, M'(‘re of an entirely dift'erent class from those 
who are scuai under similar circumstances at the present day. 
Modern revolutions also know' thos(‘ vagabonds, wdio sud- 
denly em<*rge from the ground at tin* outbreak of disorder, 
and who hir surpass the native population in wildjiess and 
aiidaeity. But tin* numlaws of th(' latter are not to la* com- 
pai’ed with those of tlu' times of which W'c spc'ak. In the 
revolutumary convulsions of 1789 to 1795, the importance 
of the lioiiseh'ss and vagrant population can hardly la* rated 
too highly. The surveillance of the jadice, and the care of 
the ])oor, w'as much h'ss complete*, aiul tla* ])rodnetion and 
distribution <)f the necessaries of life ho’ less regular iind 
certain, than at 2 )resent. 

A scarcity of provisions, ami c*ons(*qu(‘ut tiimine, w'cro 
matt('rs of frequent occurrence, and drove immense masses 
of iiK'H from their familiar haunts. Tla* government had 
continually tt) struggle with this danger. Jn the reigii of 
J^ouis XIV., sw'arms of beggars, to the number of hundreds 
and thousands, made their appearance,^ and proved a real 
plague to thb villages, on which they oftt'u levied contri- 
butions with oi^en violence. The state had no means against 
th(i claims (»f their misery but severe punishments; no w'onder 
then that the * <*vil was transmitted in its full miserable 
('xteiit from omi geiuiration to another, and that riot every 
where found in these swarms of desperate men a force ' 
alw’ays n'ady to proceed to the worst extremities. “There 
are in Paris,” said Loustalot on one occ*asion, “40,000 strangers. 
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who have no settled einj)loyincnt, and live in lodgings; for 
these the Palais Koyal servos as the place of meeting.”* 
Another difference between the Paris of those times, and 
the Paris of to-day, was owing to the <*ir{*umstunce that 
there were then no factory workmen, united together in 
disciplined masses by the fact of their being employed on 
the same machinery. 

The kernel, therefore, of the assembly in the Palais Royal 
was formed by the journeymen and the poorer master-work- 
men, whose position was generally far more needy than that 
of the artisans of the present day. 

It was much easier then than now, under favourabb' cir- 
cumstances, to kindle a flame" in these loosely connected ma- 
terials, especially as their political ignoraiu'c was far grt'at(‘r; 
but it was also easier, by the employment of the reciuisite 
address, to allay a seemingly terrible exeitement. In tlu' 
present day it takes longer to put the <‘losely eonnectcHl 
masses of workmen into motioix; but when once aroused, they 
show greot(T endurance and perseverance; such events as 
the battles in the streets »)f Paris in Jiuk' 1848, would hav<! 
been simply impossible at the period of the first Revolution. 

The Palais Royal had dift’erent methods of keeping its 
adherents in train. As the excitement, at that time, pro- 
ceeded from the position of the whole state, and all ho[)es 
and fears and passions were naturally raised to the highest 
pitch, it neededibut little art and trouble to keep the popular 
waves in perpetual motion. The most powerful engine was 
the prc'ss, winch cohered every house with its placards, filled 
the streets with its criers, and spread its journals through 
all classes. People were far more easily satisfi('d in this 
respect than at present; most of the new’spapers appeared 
in a small 8vo form — the most influential of them only once 
a week — and were often adorned with horrible wood-cuts. 

^ Louis Hlaiic, B. IV. ch. on the authority of Monteil, reckons the 
number of vagrant beggars in 1789 at two millions. 
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Tlio writers confined,, themselves to drastic disquisitions on 
the most popular questions of the day; and appealed — 
without any attempt to instruct or systematize — to the favouri{e 
j)assions of the reader; and, consequently, produced a far 
{Treater effect than our own great journals. '.If we except 
the “Fi*en<-.h Mercury” of Mallet du Pan, and Mirabeau’s 
‘'•Courrier de la Provence,” the press, of which we speak, 
was similar to the Gc'cmau democratic j^apers of 1848, whether 
Ave look at the education and taste, or the opinions and 
character, of its (editors. 

Its historical importance was rendered greater than Jhat 
of tin* modern German newspapers, not hy the superiority 
of its Avriters, hut hy the greater (*xcitahility of the French 
nation. The most gifted of these journalists AA’as, indispu- 
tably, ('amille Desmoulins,' in whose easy mw5cr/e, patriotism 
and lict'utiousuess, loAa' of fn'.edom and A^enomous S(;orn, 
grace' and criu'lty, Ave’re e'ontinually mingled. Ilis' writings 
Avere like. floAV(*rs upon a dunghill, and his life like a many- 
<*oloured, hut scorching'and quickly extinguished fircAvork. By 
his sid(' marclu'd Ix)ustalot with sedater st«'p, whose <*lum8y 
I)itt(‘rness Avas r('deemed by the earnestness of a genuine 
conviction, and an excitement AA’hich devoured his own heart; 
Avhile Paid Mai’at, the “friend of the people,” complacently 
dis[)layed, in ev’cry number, his boiling hatred, his restless 
suspicion, and his half-dem<‘nted conceit. A singular feature 
of the times, hy the AVfty, Avas the monopoly possessed hy 
this press for the whole of France. It was only hy dc'grees 
that licwspapers Avere established here*, and there in the 
provinces, and even to these the Parisian papers contiixued 
to give the tone; Ijoustalot c.ff. had for a time 200,000 
sid)scrihers. 

Side by sidc^ with the i)ress, the clubs now began to oper- 
ate. The Breton club had some branches in Paris and the 
neighbouring towns; and another — the chib ofMontrouge — 
made itself conspicuous by a somewhat coarser popularity; 
but all these were as yet in their cradle, and had but, little 

I. II 
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Far inore active were single coteries, united to- 
geui» for transient purposes; the foremost of which was 
composed of the friends of the Duke of Orleans— Biron, La 
Clos and Sillery. These men still hoped to raise the Duke 
to the position of lieutenant-general or regent, and spent large 
sums on influential demagogues, by which means they stamped 
all the popular movements with their own impress, and gave 
to the Orleans party a far greater name than really belonged 
to it. Their loudest organ in the Palais Koyal was 8t. 
Huruge; and beyond thq Seine, Danton, the lawyer, agitated 
the district of the Cordeliers. ‘K'^omc,” said he to a friend, 
“and howl with us, you will earn much money, and you 
can still choose your party afterwards.”^ 

The subjects, by the discussion of which these leaders 
'inflamed the j)as8ions of their croAvded audience, were the 
same as in all other revolutions ; — the same as have done 
good service in our own times. Among us, men spoke of 
the threatening “reaction”, and the “social (question”; while 
at the time of which Ave sjieak, they made use of the simpler 
terms, “conspiracy of the aristocrats” and “dear bread”. 
The slightest symptom of these CA-ils led to tumults, rob- 
beries, homicide, and, as w'as naturally tlie case, the final 
object of all complaints AA'as the nearest magistracy — that 
of the Hotel de Yille. On one occasion a croAvd stopj)ed 
a boat, in which by command of the commune, gunpoAvder 
was being com/eyed away; some one read in the permit 
poudre de traitre instead of poudre de fraife,^ and imme- 
diately a furious tiimult broke out, in AA'hich the life of the 
accused officer was rescued with extreme difficulty. It 
often occurred that the bakers, whose lives were not safe if 
their bread was not sufficient in quantity, or not agreeable 
to the taste of the people, plundered the convoys of flour 

* The name of this man was de traife is bad powder which the 
Lavaux. Extracts from his tulveti- slave ships carried to exchange for 
tures are given by Villonave, Bio- negroes. 

^rapkie art. Dunton. — * Pottdre 
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which had been ordered by the city; and then the Palais 
IJoyal abnsed the wretched adininistratioii, for not putting 
ail end to the scarcity, by naiiging the com usurers. ''When 
tlie uniforms of the National Guard made, tliejr appearance, 
a cry of horror ran through the wliolc Palais Royal; now, 
they cried, freedom was for ever lost, and the aristocracy 
of wealth had succeeded to the aristocrac’y of birth. In 
short, the counnuiial authorities wo'c soon convinced tliat 
cither their power, or that of the Palais Royal, must come 
to ail end. Their first measures were directeil against the 
hole-and-conu'r Pri'ss, and they ordered that nothing 
should be ^irinted without the name of a responsible editor. 
When Ibo Palais Royal thundered against such a tyrannical 
and oppressive order, which traniph'd on the very first iirin- 
<-iplcs of law, the coininune forbad all seditious Assemblies; 
whereupon the Palais Royal issued a. violent protest and 
oiienly refused obedience. The National Guard then inter- 
fered — cleared the garden by their patrols — closed the cafes — 
and hunted down and arrested a great number of people. 
The patriots wcri* furious, and now for the, first time a new 
distinction of classi's was publicly sjioken of, of which we 
have heard so much in our own day. The peojilc were 
called upon to rise against the tyranny of the Sourgeoisic. 
This designation dated from the. tinu's of the aiicieu regime 
when by “boiirgcoisii'*’ was understood the hereditary pos- 
se.ssors of municijial offices; and by “people’' the great mass 
of the other citizinis. Now, however, bourgeoisie signified the 
freely elected magistrates, who uphchh the freely enacted 
laivs; and - any chance mob, which, in virtue of its 

sovereign will, chose to transgress the laws. As the latter 
was chiefly coinposcid of journeymen, we. m.ay trace the 
transition to the present mode of speaking, in Avhich the 
word “people” means working men, and “bourgeoisie,” the 
rest of the population. 

The social question would have given the authorities 
trouble enough, oven without the riots in the Palais Royal. 

•H 2 
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Private trade had never sufficed to procure for the capital 
the necessary quantity of provisions; and under present cir- 
curosthnees tlie state of things had become much worse, 
because tlie disturbances in the city had put a complete stop 
to business. A bad harvest, too, had increased the price of 
corn, and every town endeavoured to keep its own supply 
for its own use.® But nothing was more certain, than that 
an actual interruption of the supplies of corn would bring 
on a terrible outbreak of popular fury; and there was no 
point with respect to which the new authorities Aver(; op- 
pressed by a heavier responsibility. In order to furnlsl) a 
pound of bread at the usual price of three sous, the town 
had to bxiy up considerable quantities of i*oru at a high 
price, in foreign countries, and then to sell it clu'aply to 
the bakers. But it was not enough to put bread into the 
bakers’ shops at a heavy loss, the city had very soon to giv«* 
the lower classes mon<>y to buy that bread. As many of 
the mauufactur<‘X'S had stopped work, a large iuunl)er of 
workmen were starving, and streams of vagabonds continued 
to pour into the city from all quarters. To ixreserve jxeace, 
public woi'kshops were erected on the Montmartri*, where 
17,000 people received 20 sous a day as wages. The result 
was the same as in the national workshops of 1848; the 
majority of workmen only appeax’ed when the weekly wages 
were paid; and at other times looked out for some dift’erent 
employment, or*^ studied politics in the Palais Itoyal. The 
city treasury was all the less able to meet this expenditure, 
because its best source of income — the octroi — had been 
dried up, when the harriires were destroyed. Kecoursi', 
therefore, was had to the Central Government. The Na- 
tional Assembly knew no better means of remedying the 

^ Louis Blanc, who overlooks these thunders against the corn usurers as 
powerful causes, and sees in every authors of the* mischief. Conf. infra 
attempt to stop disorder, a culpable B. 11. ch. 4 for an opposite view 
oppression of the people by the of the case, 
bourgeoisie, constantly launches his 
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evil than the publication of the decree of the 29th of August, 
which i>roclaimed free-trade in corn, and forbade the ex- 
portation of it under the penalty of high treason. This 
^ measure, of course, couM bring no immediate help; for 
Necker was confessedly suffering under a terrible deficit, and 
yet Bailly assured him that if he did not find money a. new 
revolution would break out. . The state, therefore, had to 
undertake the maintenance of the city of Paris. It defrayed 
the cost of’ the purchase of corn, on condition of receiving 
I){ick the produce of the sale. But the need increased con- 
tinually; and as early as September the city not only con- 
sumed lhat jiroduce, but demanded additional millions. 

The government paid a premium to the private traders, 
foi- every importation of corn; advanced money to the poorer 
bakers, and negociated immense supplies in foreign coun- 
tries. They attained however one object, inasmuch as they 
were not obliged to live from day to day as in July, but 
were provided for several months in advance. But money, 
and again money, was the purport of every despatch which 
Bailly sent to Necker, 

GciKiral Lafayette brought in bills of another kind. He 
was the hero of the day, the darling of the capital, the 
centre of Parisian politics, and such a position was not to 
be maintained without dexterity, or without funds. 

The general possessed the former in a high degree, and 
managed to jjrocure the latter. The good-humoured Bailly, 
who was almost overwhelmed by the troublesome details 
of his office, was constantly at war witlr- the great council of 
the commune. Lafayette — who,^ outside his military sphere, 
only kept up his influence by secret confidants, whom he 
possessed in every quarter — was courted by the council in 
the most marked manner. Immediately after his entrance 
into office, he organized a police of his own under the 
direction of Semonville and Talon, which first took Paris 
under its surveillance, and afterwards Versailles, the court, 
and the National Assembly. Lafayette possessed in Talon 
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who was civil Lieutenant of the Coiir du Chatclct, a devoted 
instrument, in this tribunal, which had just received from 
the National Assembly a commission to conduct all political 
causes. When, lastly, the city also appointed a committee ^ 
of high police, many attached adherents of the general formed 
j)art of it. By nil these means he became the real lord 
and master of Pai-is, and so infinite was the importance of 
the capital, that he may be regarded as the third estate of 
the realm, by the side of the King and the National As- 
sembly. Money, and again money, Avas needed for all these 
things; Lafayette therefore drew on the city, and the city 
on the state. Amid sueh various labours, eonnnotious, in- 
trigues and tunudts, the government had to struggle hn* 
existence. ‘‘What an administration!” said Mirabeau, ‘••What 
an epochl We have every thing to fear, and yet must run 
all risks. We produce a revolt by the very means we take 
to prevent it. We have to exei’cise moderation, at a time 
when all moderation appears dilatory and pusillaiiimoxis; and 
to show energy, wlnm all energetic action is looked on as 
tyranny. We are besieged by the advice of thousands, and 
can only take counsel of ourselves. We have (•ausc to be 
afraid even of the well-disposed ; because restlessness, and 
excess of zeal, make them almost more dangerous than con- 
spirators. Fi’udence often obliges us to yield to wrong, to 
place ourselves at the head of the disturbers of the peace, 
in order to cohtrol them; and amidst the most horrible 
embarrassments to show a cheerful face.” This description 
is by no means ovei'drawn, and the authorities well deserved 
the eloquent appreciation of the difhciilties Avith which they 
had to struggle. A few weeks after the storming of the 
Bastille, life and property were once more safe in Paris. 
There wiis, indeed, many an uproar before the bakers’ shops, 
and the commissariat committee was often placed in the 
most harassing difBculties. But supplies were secured for 
some months in advance; the National guard could be relied 
upon, and every department of the administration was in 
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full activity. The Pajais Royal was kept down by Lafayette’s 
patrols, and the Orleanist intrigues were frustrated .by his 
secret agents. The dcbat' on the. veto, it is tr«e, gave a 
. fresh occasion to disquiet and excitement; and the orators 
of the Palais Royal once more raised their Voices. It was 
tiven proposed to maich to Versailles, but the mass of the 
population remained unmoved, and were of opinion that 
anarchy was worse than despotism. ^ 

As long as their leaders saw no occasion to change the 
watcli-words ‘‘quiet and obedience,” the rioters did not suc- 
ceed in getting up any important demonstration. Louis XVI. 
perfectly understood this state of things; and when Bretcuil, 
anxious about the j)ersonal safety of the King, entreated 
him, at this juncture, to change his residence to Metz, or 
some other place, Louis gave a decided refusal; he knew 
that the noise of the Palais Royal was powerless, and as he 
entertained no hostile intentions towards the National As- 
sembly, he could not anticipate any serious danger from 
Paris, lie returned a similar answer to a number of depu- 
ties of the moderate party, who had heard of threatenning 
conspiracies in the capital, and therefore advised him to 
remove the National Assciubly to Tours. Louis was right, 
as far as the present moment was croncerned, but aa regarded 
the future it would have been well not to trust the vol- 
cano, and to haA’c listened to Mirabeau as well as Breteuil; 
for it was just these Parisian intrigues which filled the 
former with the most harassing anxiety. 

We cannot doubt that the wish of "the duke of Orleans 
was either to frighten away tfic King, or, if he stood his 
ground in Versailles, to make away with him, and at all 
events to ascend the vacant throne. Yet the greatest danger 
did not arise from this quarter; for though, no doubt, his 
agents at that time guided the rabble, which afterwards 
stormed the Tuileries and formed the revolutionary army. 


^ Loudtalot, S^pt. 13th. 
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yet the Nutional guard was strong enough to hold them in 
check, and Tjaiaycttc was resolved never to allow the duke 
to take the reins of government. But what if other dangers, 
of which Louis had never thought, should arise from the 
hudst of these very protectors .1 To drive v.the King away, 
and, still worse, to murder him, was, an abomination to the 
good citizens of Paris; but the very opposite of this, viz. 
to bring him to Paris — to protect him and make much of 
him — to separate him from his reactionary court, and to make 
him a real citizen-king — this idea, which was equally fatal 
to the independence of Louis as to the plans of the Duke, 
began in September to flit through many a brain. When 
the commune had no bread, it was natural to think of the 
easily accessible civil list; when, on one occasion, the advice 
of Lafayette was not listened to in the council of ministers, 
ho might flatter himself that the King would hear the wishes 
of the people more clearly, if he resided in Paris. For a 
time, however, the temptation was resisted; and when on 
the 17th September, the French guards — who, since their 
defection on the 13th of July, had been dismissed from the 
King’s service and had (Uitered the paid companies of the 
National guard — •were also eagm’ to inarch to Versailles, it 
was Lafayette himself who pacified them, and reported the 
matter to the ministry. lie iiointed, in unmistakable lan- 
guage, to the Duke of Orleans as tlie centre of all these 
machmations ; anti, in fact, the Duke’s ambition was once more 
roused, and his money the main source of the disturbances. In 
consequence of Lafliyette’s information, the minister St. Priest 
induced the town-council of VersaDles to send for the Flan- 

If 

ders regiment, 1,000 strong, from Douai, as a protection 
against any such attempts. The number of troops of the 
line about Paris was thereby raised to 3,600 men; a force, 
which, though far too small for a coup d'eiat, gave the Palais 
Royal an opportunity of spreading alarming reports — that the 
King was going to Metz, and had secured the help of the 
Austrians, Prussians, Spaniards and Sardinians. There was 
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not a word of truth in this; but some of the districts, and 
mobs of workmen, became excited, and wished to go to 
Versailles. The National guard, however, still remained firm; 
— the patriots complained of the reactionary bourgeois, and 
Bailly waav indignant at the anarchical intrigues of the 

Orleamsts. . 

But the 1st of October brought with it an important change 
in the position of affairs. In the first place it gave the de- 
magogues of the Palais Royal fresh materials for the excitement 
of the masses. Tlie officers of the Royal body-guard gave 
their fellow officers from Flanders a banquet in the theatre 
of the Palace at Versailles, at tlu' conclusion of which the 
Royal family made their appearance, and were greeted by the 
officers with an outburst of enthusiastic loyjilty; and the 
meeting broke up, at last, in a state of blissful and noisy 
intoxication. The tidings of this occurrence were greedily 
seized on by the Palais Royal. “Marat alone,” said Des- 
moulins, “made as much noise as the four trumpets of the 
day of judgment.” The report was industriously spread 
among the people that the banquet had been a sumptuous 
orgic , — that the officers had torn the tricolor from their 
hats — and other lies of the same kind. * All the fears of an 
impending counter-revolution seemed now coutii’ined; the fer- 
ment spread among the people, and the life of a man M'ho 
wore a cockade of one colour was no longer safe. To this 
was added the want of bread — which was' neither greater 
nor less than it had been in- the summer® — and the lately 

* The dinner cost 3fr. 75c. a head, Loustalot’s account. The troops which 
Loustalot, Reool. de Paris', N. 15. were not in Paris had not yet adopted 
Louis Blanc, states, without giving the tricolor cockade. — * Brissot 

his authority that the price of the says in the Patriots Franfais: “II 
dinner without wine was 26fr. a regnait depuis quelques jours cette 
head; but ho then goes on to cite meme disette apparente dont nous 
the statement of a Garde-dn-Corps, avons deja parl5, mats cette disette 
that each of them had paid 7fr. n’existait point reellement.” The 
50c., which exactly agrees with registers of the Commarket, Po^soni 
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d^re^ ^solution, of the^gi^at work^l^top at the Montmartre, 
; which ntnol^rx^. UinC&tployed rabble on 

'..the '-'town.' ^ 

: The people suddenly discovered that the -htisjhtcrats were 
the sole cause of the dearth of provisions, .that , it was they 
who hindered threshing and baking, in order that the people, 
exhausted by hunger, might fall a jirey to their myrmidons. 
The desire of marchuig to Versailles was once more roused 
among the h'rench guards, and it was observed, on one or 
two occasions, that the men showed less zeal in putting 
down the rioters. The unpaid National guard, 24,000 strong, 
still remained uninfected, and their patrols were indefatigable 
in dispersing the furious mobs. The patriots denounced these 
troops for blindly placing themselves at the disposal of a 
municipality which had sold itself to the aristocracy. As 
late as the evening of the 4th of October, the members of 
the communal committee repaired to their respective districts 
to take precautionary measures, that the rioters might not 
plunder the guard-houses of the National guards and march 
to Versailles. * The jjosts and patrols were doubled, and 
the night passed without disturbance. 

But at this moment the popular leaders were no longer 
in a mood to make any serious opposition to a new outbreak 
of the Kevolution. 

A few days before, the National Assembly had granted 
the ministry a ifew tax; on which occasion Duport declared, 
that as France ow'ed the summoning of tlie States-geueral to 
the deficit, it was not well to do away with it so soon. An' 
otherwise unknown deputy, Broustarct, reminded the Assem- 
bly that most of the cahiers wished to hear nothing of 
new taxes, until after the completion of the constitution. 


1. 122, and the official correspondence, a pound, which remained the market- 
between Bailly and Necker on the- price in Paris for years. — > Revo- 
snpplies for Paris, Buchez IV., lead lutioa do Paris, and Qorsas’ Courrier 
to the same result. Bread cost 3 sous of the 5th and 6th. 
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Whereupon Tou^ongeonv. an intimate friend of Lafayette, 
carried a motion, :thflii,|iteTs:ious to the levying of the taxes, 
the “rights- oLi3Wt%’^ the articles of the constitution 
alrmdy approfeij ofvby the Assembly, should be laid Iwfore 
the King. £9ir hi^:^eptance. 

The paiiieulars of the discussion on this bill, in the council 
of ministers, is unknown. But the result is certain enough, 
that they ventured on no general opposition to it, though they 
were little inclined to accept it unconditionally; and therefore 
wished to reserve for tin* King a criticism of the most dan- 
gerous points. The answer of the King to this effect was 
drawn up on the 4th, and was communicated to the National 
Assembly, on the 'morning of the 5th. Louis approved of 
the decrees in general, but he made certain objections, and 
reserved to himself the full exercise of the executive power. 
The Left attacked the royal answer with violence, and at the 
same time complained of the court intrigues of the last few 
days. The Right, on the other hand, dwelt on the absence 
*of all proof to support these accusations, and made a motion 
for iiuiuiiy, which, under the circumstances, was rather rash, 
but which Mirabeau immcdifitely got rid of, by a rather sharj') 
reference to the general suspicious against the Queen. He 
then sought to confine the discussion to the articles of the 
constitution, excluding the “rights of man,”* l)ut met with 
no better success than in August. The Assembly did not 
allow, its work to be curtailed, and resoJvefl to insist upoii 
the unconditiomd ratification of all its decrees. 

* It was a matter of great inniortancef at this crisis, that 
the originator of the “rights of man,” general Lafayette, 
entirely shared 'these sentiments. He, had been ‘informed of 
the decision of ‘the King, by his friends in the council of 
ministers, sooner than the National Assembly. He looked 
on the “rights of man” as the very summit of his reputation, 
and would not allow one tittle of it to be bartered away. 


Avant^moniteury Courtier de Provence* 
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If the King, he said, should, notwithstaiuliug, subject it to 
his criticism, he must take the consequences. The general 
had no intention of exciting an open revolt himself, but he 
no longer saw any reason for oj)posiug disturbances that 
might arise without his agency. The Democrats suddenly 
saw a fr(!o course opened to them, and wc may imagine with 
what zeal they rushed along it. 

At seven ‘ o’clock on tlie morning of the 5th, before the 
National Assembly had commcnc-ed its sitting, some hundreds 
of women, and afterwards some thousands, assembled on the 
Place dc Greve. They forced their way into the Hotel 
de Ville, cried for I)read,^ and comniittcd every kind of 
excess; and when at length they sounded the alarm bell, the 
French guards hastened to join them, and demanded ven- 
geance on the insulters of the National cockade. Another 
armed concourse formed in the Palais lioyal, and a third in 
, the Faubourg St. Antoine, the nucleus of which were the 
soi-disant victors of the Bastille — a portion of the combatants 
of the 14th of July — who formed a separate volunteer com-'^ 
pany of chosen patriots by the side of the National guai'd.® 

There is no doubt that its leaders were in the pay of 
Philip of Orleans, who now hoped to redeem, in the most 
striking manner, the failure of the I7th of July; and was 
prepared to pave his way to the throne even by the basest 
of crimes. The unpaid National guard took no part in the 
proceedings and gave way on the Place de Grfive, when the 
women threatened violence, and no orders came from the 
authorities. In the '•other parts of the city, however, they* 
were on the very point of interfering,^ but their leaders 
no longer shared the sentiments of the meli. Just as the 
contest was about to commence, envoys from the Ildtel 
de Ville, officers of Lafayette’s staff, and popular chiefs, 
arrived and united in preventing any collision.'* Meantime, 

^ Moniiaar* — * Poisson. I, 111. — ^ Loustalot, Revolution de Pam, N. 13. 
— ^ Moniteur, 
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as soon as tho tnmultnous gathering of the women had begun, 
Vaindllers, the vice-president of the municipality, had hurried 
off to Versailles. By ten o’clock on the same morning, he 
communicated to the minis;. ‘rs the intelligence — at that time 
utterly unfounded, but hseful as a means of intimidation^ — 
not that a mere mob, but the National guard, paid and 
unpaid, accompanied by artillery and crowds of peoide were 
on the march to Versailles, lie further stated that they were 
coming — not to demand bread, or vengeance for the insult 
offered to the tricolor — but to fetch the King to Paris, t>f 
which there had been as yet no talk in the capital. 

The rioters of the Place dc Grevo, whose leaders entertained 
exactly opposite wishes, knew nothing of this; but at ten 
o’clock, the very tijuc that Vauvillci’s was making his report 
at V’’ersaille8, the women under the guidance of Maillard, a 
lawyer’s clerk, captain of the wjirriors of the Bastille, resolved 
to march. It was necessary, they said, to liberate the King 
from the aristocracy, and to get bread from him for the 
•hungry people; and Orleans probably ’added in secret, that 
the King must bo removed from France, or from the world. 
Those fatal words “the King to Paris,” therefore, which were 
destined to have so A’ast an influence on the Revolution, were 
not first uttered by the riotous women, but by Jjafayette’s 
partisans — not by the Palais Royal, or the Orleanists, but by 
the vice-president of the commune. The ministry was 
greatly agitated, St. Priest advocated energetic defence — the 
King wavered — the Queen airprchended’still greater mischief — 
•while Cicc, Montmoriii and Ncckcr — theothree ministers who 
at that time made common cause with Lafayette — declared 
that with the well-known attachment of the people to the 
King’s person, his residence in Paris would be rather an 
advantage than the contrary. And thus they came to no 
decision. In Paris, meanwhile, the National guard asSetabled 
in every district. A few companies went to the Place de 


Lonstalot, 1. c. p. 12. — * St. Priest, p. CXVIII. — 
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Grigve, and deared it of tlie rabble which, in great numbers, 
had occupied the sjjace left vacant by the women. By the 
dispersion of this mob, the Orleanist element in the movement 
was eliminated; and the Cordeliers and warriors of the 
Bastille bad marched off with them.' But the crowds in the 
Plac!e de Grove had as yet no definite object; they were 
uncertain as to the real position of affairs and did not know 
by what power the knot was to be cut. It was during these 
very hours that the National Assembly received the King’s 
answer about the “rights of man.” This answer was known 
at the very same time in the Place de Greve in Paris, ^ and 
the tumult thereby greatly increased. We have hei’o a clear 
proof of th(‘ extensive preparations wiiich had been made for 
this outbreak, the ramifications of which must have reached, 
indirectly at least, even to the council of ministers. Towards 
noon the “Three hundred”* (or general communal council) 
assembled, and sent a message to the Niitional Assembly to 
report that the cmciitc was not yet end(‘d, but that no other 
cause for it was known, than the insult to the cockade, and* 
the want of bread. Immediately afterwards, however, the 
real ground w'as strikingly brought to light. 

The French guards suddenly called upon Bafayette to lead 
them to Vei'sailles. The King, they said, must come to 
Paris, to ])ut a stop to the machinations of the aristocrats, 
and to make bread cheap in Paris; should he r«‘fu8e, he must, 
bo deposed, and the genei-al appointed regent for Louis XYTI. 
The Orleanist i^arty had nothing to do with this movement, 
— by which the report of Vauvillers Avas realized five hours 
after it had been niade — on the contrary, it ran entirely 
counter to the Avishes of the duke; and the only doubt is, 
whether it Avas originated by Lafayette, or produced by the 
entluAsiasm of his soldiers, contrary to the general’s wdll. 
The 4>*’**^^^>* supposition is supported by Vauvilffer’s premature 

^ Gorsas, p. 107. — 
at 9 o’clock. 


® Protocol of the Commune. Lafayette say's falsely, 
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message, which was entirely false as regards the National 
guard — by the fact that the royal answer respecting the 
S^Kights of Man” was immediately known — by the opinions 
of Lafayette’s ftiends in the ministry, and lastly by Necker’s 
explicit declaration,^ that Lafayette had wished for tlio change 
of the royal residence, that he might exercise more influence 
over the government. On the other side we Jiave nothing 
but the assurance of the general himself, and the resistance^ 
which he made for many hours to the eager request of the 
grenadiers. He sat on horseback in the midst of them, and 
declared that he must wait for the command of the eonnnune. 

While the soldiers were raging without, the ‘'•Three hun- 
dred” were engaged for hours in discussing the best means 
of obtaining bread and corn. Their debate was intimately 
tionnected with the great question of the day. Bailly had 
made, a few days before, very extensive contracts for provi- 
sions, but just at this time several of the siqqjlies were retarded; 
whereupon tin*. National Assembly, on the 2nd of October, 
had referred a petition for bread to the committees, which, 
though it was all that they could do, brought no immediate 
relief to the people of Paris. '^I'lie minister Necker, since the 
1st of October, had ceased to give any answer at all. All 
these circumstances favoured the scheme of marching in arms 
to present a petition to the King and the Assembly. The 
intelligence soon arrived that the women Jmd passed the 
bridge over the Seine at Sevres without "opposition, and 
Lafayette now sent off an adjutant, at about four o’clock, to 
say, that the march to Versailles was inevitable, and that 
the commune imist send him the necessary orders.® 


* Nefker, Sur la RevoL, If. sec. ‘2. exercise inflneuce through him.” — 
“There were,” sai^he, “two currents * He has himself left two reports of 
of opinion in Paris ; one party wislied this day’s proceedings, in neither of 
to drive the king away in order Jo which does he make any mention of 
occupy his place, and the other to this circumstance. It is mentioned 
bring him to Paris, in order to in a j^rotucol of the Commnne. 
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'The complete programme of tlie day’s proceedings was 
now brought to liglit; the comuiittee gave orders for the 
march, according to Lafayette’s wishes, and invested the general 
with full powers to act as he thought fit. They also appointed 
commissioners from their own nunrljer to accjompany him, 
and to lay the following points before the King, as the wishes 
of the commune; Istly, that Louis should allow the duty in 
his psviaee to be performed by the National guards; 2ntlly, 
that he should allow tli(‘ commune to inspect all the docu- 
ments relating to the provisioning of Paris; 3rdly, that he 
should give an unconditional assent to the “Itights of Man;” 
4thly, that he should choose Paris for his usual residence. * 

Everything was iiuiluded in these few sentences— relief 
of the Parisians from anxiety al)out tlu'ir sustenance — 
eonfirmation of Lafayette’s constitutional 2 >i'ieciples — trans- 
ference of the chief [jower in tin* emjiire to tlie handl*^ of the 
National guard, and their leader the. general. 

Ins^iired by such hopes, Lafay('tte marclicd out of Paris; 
but even now the un 2 )aid guards assem])Ied slowly ; many of 
them did not know what w^as the object in view; and the 
general had to wait on the way for several divisions for a 
long time.® After he had passed the S(‘ine at Sevres lu‘ 
s<*nt word to Versailles that he was coming under eomjmlsion 
of the guards, and that he woidd havi* turned back if he 
had found tlu' bridge* occujiied.^ Yet he caused his troojjs 
to proceed from* this i^oiiit in military order, and issued a 
command that they sho\dd force their way through every 
obstacle which opposed tlu'ir march.'* 

, The women, meantime, had arrived in Versailles at three 
o’clock, and * were throwing evc'ry thing into commotion. 
They filleel the hall of the National Assembly, Avhere Mirabeaii 

fg 

*Pn)ti>colofthe Commune. Lafayette accompany him. — ^ (^orsas, (Jourrier, 
makes no mention of all tlii.s-, and N. Olp. 108. — ^ St.Priest, p. CXXV. 
contents himself with saying that the — ^ Lafayette, IV'. 117. 

Commune sent two comifiissioners to 
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shortly before had vainly begged the president to adjourn 
the sitting, and to announc - to the King, on his own author- 
ity, that Paris was marching against him.. Maillard delivered 
a thundering speech to tlic representatives of^ the nation, in 
which he proclaimed the commands of the angry people, and 
called for vengeance on the corn usurers and the traitorous 
nobles; while, outside, the masses were carousing at the 
(’xpense* of the Duke of Orleans, and some of tlicir leaders 
were secretly planning a night attack upon the palace, and 
the murder of the Queen.* A deputation of women went to 
the King,® to beg for cheap bread and undiminished freedom, 
and returned enchanted with his kindness. 

Other portions of the mob, however, were brawling with 
the King’s bodyguard; the position of the palace became 
more ^d more critical, and the t;ouncil of ministers once 
more assembled. Lafayette’s message now arrived, and 
St. Priest called upon the King to fly forthwith to liambouillet: 
“If” said he, “you are taken to Paris to-morrow you will lose 
your crown.” Ncckcr cried out: “That is a piece of advice 
which may cost yoxx your head.” The King determined to 
fly; but when the National guard of Versailles raised dif- 
ficulties on this point, the court fell back into a state of 
inactive expectation. The King’s unconditional sanction to 
the “Rights of Man,” however, was now announced to the 
Assembly. 

Towards eleven o’clock at night Lafayette arrived with 
20,000 National guards. When they heard his drums the 
Parisian women were at a loss what to think of it, and sent 
out a patrol to reconnoitre the approach of a possible enemy.®* 
The gciuiral assured the King that he would maintain order 

* From* the minutes of the Court dii 5, cst reconnu h present pour 
(lit Chafelet^ quote® by Louis Blanc, line demoiselle galante, ooiinuo et 
B. II., ch. 10. — - ^ The J’russian frequontee par des gens connus. Qiie 
ambassador, Goltz, wrote to Lord d’objcts a reflexion!” — ^ Gorsas, 
Auckland on the 12th: “La citoyenne p. 107. 
qiii portait la parole an roi le soir 
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at the hazard of his life, and the coinmissioners of the 
mnnicipality brought forward their four points. The King 
assented to the first; the two next hadn^lready been conceded, 
and to the fourth — the removal to Paris — he gave an evasive 
answer. The National guard then occupied some of the 
posts in the palace; provisions were procured, and several 
battalions took up their quarters in the churches, while others 
bivouacked by their watch-fires ip the streets. The* mob of 
women and vagabonds, which had followed the National 
guard, roamed about among the troops throughout the night. 
In some streets — especially in the neighbourhood of the palace 
— these different masses of people collected, and began to 
talk of storming the barracks of the body-guard, and dispers- 
ing the suspected regiment. Towards midnight Lafayette 
left the Palace, spent a quarter of an hour with thejainister 
Montmorin, and then, although the threatend attacl^^n the 
barracks * had been reported to him, retired to rest, because, 
ho said, all necessary precautions had been taken. No 
sooner had he disappeared than the barracks were attacked, 
taken and plundered;® at the same time a skirmish took 
place between tlu; Parisians and a company of the body- 
guard, in which the latter were driven from the streets, but 
maintained their posts in the palace. 

At last, about (5 o’clock, a patrol of the insurgents found 
an entrance into the castle unguarded,® and immediately 
forced their way in. The first sentinels of the body-guard 
were cut down, and their heads severed from their bodies. 
A deluge of men and women, beai-ing every kind of weapon, 
swept through the courts, passages and chambers, plundering 
and raging, and, with the loudest cries of all, threatening 
destruction to the Queen.* Her antechamber was with dif- 
ficulty defended by the self-devotion of a few life-guards- 
men, long enough to allow of her escaping half naked to 

• La Marck, I. IIC, who was an eye-witness. Lafayette has quite a 
diftereiit chronology. — * Gorsas. Toiilongeon. — * Gorsas, 110. 
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tJie King.* At last Lafayette appeared — having been roused 
from his peaceful slumbers, by the intelligence of the tumult 
— and by tlie energetic acti n of the Nat^nal guard, soon 
put an end to the scenes of robbery and inurder in the 
interior of the’ Palace. 

But tlie crowd was raging Avithout and extending itself 
through all the courts of the building; the cry, “The King 
to Paris!”, was now in every mouth, and the unhappy mon- 
arch' was obliged to show himself upon the balcony, and 
announce to the roaring mass below, by gestures of assent, 
his entire subjection to their will. . The imprecations and 
curses against the Queen:, however, still continued, until 
Lafayette led her, too, forward, and kissed her hand before 
the eyes of the people. Then the joyful cry was immediately 
raised, “Long live the general! long live the Queen!” “and 
from that moment,” says Lafayette, “peace was concluded.” 
A few hours afterwards the royal family were on their way 
to Paris, and were followed in 14 days by the National 
Assembly. 

If we take a general view of the foregoing events, we shall 
not find reason to believ(' that Lafayette either foresaw or 
originated the operations t>f these banditti on the fith, Avhich 
had so nearly ended in regicide. But we can hardly clear 
him from the suspicion of wishing even at tUe last moment, 
to punish the King for his resistance, by subjecting him to 
a transient terror; and that it was for this reason that he 
retired to rest, without paying any regard to Ithe rising 
tunudt. He acted in this case as he had done during: the 
whoh^ revolt. Ho allowed the rioters of the Palais Royal 
to have their way, and was pleased that they gave him a 


^ It speaks badly for Louis Blank’s tlu* queen; a calumny, the ground-’ 
historioal coiiscienciousness, that he lessness and impossibility of which 
warms up again tlie unworthy scandal was incontrovertibly proved by Cro- 
of Lord Holland about the presence ker in the Q,narterly Review^ 1823. 
of Count Fersen in the chamber 'of ConJ\ Croker’s Essays^ 93. 
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^{tidb^e opportunity lof cariying 00 all the advantage^ and 
yet appearing as a deEverer and a friend of order. 

Ete played his oardi cautiously enough ta preserve himself 
for a long time from suspicion; and ns he and his friends 
had now the power in their own hands, they were able to 
direct the investigation against whomsoever they pleased; 
and they occupied themselves in this manner during ten 
w'hole months. The Duke of Orleans, whoso name oconiTod 
to every one when evil deeds were spoken of, was Obpoeially 
exposed to suspicion. It was known throughout the city 
that the mob of women. received his money, if not his instruc- 
tions; and several persons saw him in the palace, on that 
bloody night, in the very thickest of the tumult. 

• But the clearest j)roof against him was furnished several 
years after his death by the discovery of a lettei’ hearing 
the dat(‘ of the Gth October, in which he directs his banker, 
not to pay the sums agreed uj)on; “the money,” lu* says, 
has not been earned — the simpleton still lives.” ^ Susiiicion 
was also directed against Mirabeau, whos(‘ influence in the 
Revolution was so mighty, that men considered it impos- 
ible for any imi)ortant act to be done without him. But 
jit tin* time no furtln'r evidence appeared against him, than 
that he had a general knowledge of what was going on, which, 
with his conne.xions, was natural enough; and we hav(* now 
documentai’y proof that he reg.ai*ded the nmvement, from 
the very commencement, as a jniblic misfortune. This was 
known to Lafayette*, if to no one else, and when the prelim- 
inary eiupiii'ies wt're completed, and the matter was ripe 
for judgment, the general jeromised Mirabeau to b'‘ar 
witness to his innocence. But on the appointed day, tin* 
general did not show himself in the National Assembly, 

* Dacoin, Philippf’ d'Ot learn, 72. n’oht point gagii^*, 1<* marmot >it 
From a i-omniunication of the imperial encore.” Com/. aUo the very par- 
minister of Police, Keal: “Conrea ticular and positive statements in the 
vito, mon iher, che/. le banquier, “Correspondence of Lotd Auckland,' 
qu’il ne delivre pas la somme; Pargent IT. 305 
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and ‘Mirabean spoke mth seveifiiy and bitterness of the 
unbridled ambition of the new dictator. When their common 
friends blamed this outburst of anger, 'Mirabeau wrote a letter 
to his confidant, Count la Marck, which he gave him full 
permission to show to Lafayette, and ^in (which he says: 
“Yesterday, I could have stamped upon Lafayette an indelible 
stain, whi<‘h I had hitherto reserved for history. I refrained 
from doing it; 1 drew my sword, but did not deal the blow. 
Time will do this in my stead, but if he wishes me to hasten 
the period, he has only to commence the contest by the 
slightest attack.” 

We confess, for our own part, that we have no doubt 
wliat the judgment of history ought to be. Neither the 
disgusting riot of the women, noi- the treacherous attack 
of nnirderers on the palace, wei'c the important events of 
the 5th of October. The cpiestit)!! of how far the money 
of the Duke of Orleans, aud the ambition of his friends,^ 
were at work in this aftair, is one rather of criminal than 
of historical interest.^ The pregnant oeeiirrence of the day 
W'as the sul)Je<'tion of the King to the revolutionary forces 
of the capital. Lafayette had previously entertained this 


* Louis Itlane, B. II., ch. 7 and 10, 
B. III., ch. 8, endeavours to show 
that the Comte de I^rovcnee, (Louis 
XVIII.,) and Mirabeau, as his agent, 
got up the conspiracy. The evidence 
he brings forward proves nothing 
more than that the prince had shewn 
hostility to the Queen on several 
other occasions, aud that in November 
1790 he bad plotted against Bailly 
and Lafayette. It is inconceivat)le 
that Louis Blanc should connect a 
letter of the latter dfite with the 
Favras aiiair of Nov. 1789. Of the 
Prince's proceedings on the Gth 
October 1789 he has absolutely no- 


thing to report, ej^cept that he visited 
the Queen in fulUnress in the morning. 
The relation in which the Prince 
stood to the Qu^en, has been much 
more accurately explained by Count 
Vieil-Castel, Marie Antoinette et ta 
Heoolution t^rani;ai8t\ than Louis 
Blanc; and it ^ had been previously 
treated of by Guenard, IJiatoire de 
3/ailame Elizabethj and by Goncourt, 
Histoire de Marie Antoinette* With 
regard to Mirabeau, wo may refer 
'the reader, in answer to Louis Blanc's 
conjectures, to the entirely decisive 
documents in La March's correspond- 
ence. 
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wish, and it was in his* immediate cirelc of friends that 
the idea of hringin'^ the King to Paris had first found ex- 
pression, in the im'ssago to Versailles, on the morning of 
the 5th. It was under his inflnenee, too, that the mnnieipal- 
ity, which was devoted to his inte'rcst, passed the above- 
quoted resolutions at mid-day. Ilia adlierents proposed the 
removal to the King, and it was not till after his arrival in 
Versailh's that the same cry was taken up by the mass of 
the people. Lastly, it was he and his friends aloiu' who 
reaped the advantage of this event, until a new revolution 
awarded them measure for measure. 

For a brief space, indeed, the men of the Palais Koyal 
thought that such a movement of the popidar masses, as 
had on this occasion crowned their efforts Avitli success, 
would consolidate for ever the rule of the sti'cet oi-ators. 
But th(' Commune, which had attained all its objects, anti 
held in its hands the King Avitliihis civil list, the ininistei>, 
and the National Assembly, suddenly stopped in their career. 
As early as the 18th of October, they issued a severe in- 
junction against the abuses of the press, which excited the 
most venomous bitterness in the* Palais Koyal. It was rea- 
Ibonably ask(*d, by what right the militia, in their new uni- 
forms — wdio were just as much creatures of the Kevolution 
as the pike-inii of the Faubourgs — began all at once to 
preach quiet and obedience. No other conchisiou coxild be 
come to, than '.that Lafayette’s power was founded solely 
on the Revolution, and that his love of power was his only 
reason for putting an end to tlic Revolution. 

Tli?^ continued therefore to stir the revolutionary fire, 
got up another bread riot, and, on the 2l8t, cut off the head 
of a baker. But it was immediately seen which, for the 
4nomeut, was the stronger party. The Commune without 
delay caused the murderers tp be arrested, and called upon 
the National Assembly to proclaim martial li^v against insurrec- 
tion. This measure had been tdready proposed by Mirabeau 
at Versailles, without effect, but was now passed by^a large 
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majority. The streets of Paris were now for the fir^ time 
quiet. 

The Duke of Orleans, who had hoped to pick up a crown 
in the entente, allowed h’ nself to be driven by Lafayette, 
one may almost say, with blows, into decent exile to London; 
so that Mirabeau, judging of the Duke’s conduct by his own 
sentiments, cried out ‘‘And this man was to be my King! 
why, I would not take him as a servant!” It was all over 
for a long time to come with the Orleans party. 

But when Mirabeau further proposed to grant to the 
ministers all the means for the establishment of a strong 
government which they should point out, the ministers 
themselves declared, that in the present general uncer- 
tainty they could not undertake any responsibility. There 
was no prospect of introducing any thing like order into 
the affairs of the kingdom, for the very groundwork of law 
was utterly destroyed, '^^le government continued in its 
former state of impotence, and the actual rule was exercised 
by Lafayette, by means of the National guard of l*aris. 
These, for the moment, had the greatest power in the capital, 
and Paris ruled the kingdom. It was a sovereignty of individ- 
uals, a rule of universal suffrage, a direct popular gov- 
ernment; it was, in a word, the incarnate theory of the 
rights of man and the universal right of ifturrection. The 
first-fruits of this state of things had fallen to the Parisian 
Bourgeoisie, as the neai-est and strongest party; and they 
were at liberty to enjoy their victory as long as they 
possessed the physical power to defend their booty against 
the next assailants. 
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PARIS. — Confiscation of all the pboI^erty of the church. 

Only one man among the statesngen of France at this pc'riod 
had a thoroughly clear perception of the j)08ition of allairs 
above descrihed- ^ Mirabeau understood that the Left — which, 
from fear of the nobility and military, was always endea- 
vouring to extend anarchy — was furthering, not the natural 
development, but the annihilation, of the rcpr('sentativc system, 
lie saw that the Right — which, from fear of anarchy, was 
always urgently f insisting on the restoration of the ancicn 
regime — was giving the coup de grace not to rebellion, but 
to authority. That a feudal state was now an impossibility, 
and that every attempt to I’estore it would be suicide ou the 
part of the government, was a convie-tipn which had been 
fbr years the mainspring of all his actions. He had felt 
the abuses of feudal despotism in his own person; he had 
thoroughly tracked out its hectic weakness in every sphere ' 
^f politics; and it would be difficult to say whether ho most 
hated or despised it. But that which gave animation to his 

^ The main source of the following facts, which have been hitherto 
very imperfectly known, is the correspondcifce between Mirabeau and la 
March. 
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wrath, and a preeminent superiority to his scheme;^ was 
the lucid clearness with which the form of the fiitiire France,^ 
with all the details of administration, appeared before his 
mind. Whilst he was rousing the people to an overwhelming 
attack upon King Louis and his ministers, he never for a 
moment lost sight of the* rights which it was necessary for 
the monarchy and the government to possess. As eariy as 
July he said to Count la March, an influential friend of the 
Queen, “Sec that they take me for what I am — a friend rather 
than an opponent.” In September, his penetrating ’ insight 
into men and things, and his perfect knowledge of the state 
of Paris, enabled him to foretell the disasters of October, 
lie saw how the government was always helplessly wavering, 
forfeiting evc'i-y means of influence, and alternately behaving 
towards the Assembly with mean servility, or bitter ani- 
UKisity. “Do these people then not^ec,” he cried, “the abyss 
which is being dug at thcipi feet, and into which they must 
sink without hope of rescue? The mob of Ptu’is will scourge 
the C/orpses of the King and Queen; every thing depends 
upon their taking a clear view of their own position.” It 
was in these days that he struggled against the “Rights of 
Man” as the grave of order, and contended, in the name 
of freedom, for the unlimited veto of the King. These were 
the days in which he shook Necker’s groping and tentative 
administration by a crushing blow against the caissc d'es- 
comxite, whilst he wrested froju the reluctant 'Assembly the 
income tax, proposed by the same* minister, as the last and 
only means of sidvation against ntitional bankruptcy. On 
the 29th of September, he brought forward a motion to allow 
the King’s ministers to hike part in the debates of the 
Assembly. It was iinmeduitely^ supposed that he was think- 
ing of himself as future minister, and his motion was dor 
ferred for the time to make way for more urgent questions. 

Men were so actaistomcd, at that time, to connect his name 
with all the successful blows of the Revolution, that Mira- 
beaxi was genendly regarded as the chief originator of the 
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. affair of the 6th of October. But, iu reality, scarcely any 
one saw so clearly. the ruin which would flow from this 
• source, or the means of remedying it. On the 7th of October 
he exhorted the Count la March to tell the King, that his 
throne and kingdom were lost, if Ke did not im nediatcly 
qilit Paris again; and that he hiuiself was prepared without 
delay, to point out the means of doing so. Whe-i he in- 
dicated the immediate influence of the popular masses on 
the government and the legislation as the very heart of the 
danger, he exactly hit upon the very spring of all the siib- 
sequent devastation caused by the devolution. When he 
drew up a detailed memorial of the measures to be adopted 
against that danger, he sketched, with a master’s hand, the 
Enduring institutions which France owed to the Revolution. 

He wished to remove the King from Paris, because he 
wished to liberate him f^pm every other influence but that 
of the National Assembly; with which he thought the King 
should l)e indissolubly united. ' 

He did not wish for any restoration of aristocratic pri- 
vileges, or of the feudal system, the destruction of which he 
considered to be irrevocable. He wished that the King 
himself should anticipate the Assembly, by decreeing the 
destruction of the Parliaments and the judicial Noblesse. 
He wished that the King should claim for his coiu’t exactly 
what was necessary, and no more; aiid establish the prin- 
ciple, that the pfiblic revenues ^were only intended to promote 
the common weal, and Ihe security of the national credit. 

Mirabeau saw no other possibility of salvation for the 
&ing than his entering upon such a course, and identifying 
himself with the great interests of his people. Above all, 
he warns him against fleeing to the frontier, and by connect- 
ing himself with the Emigres, or foreign countries, rousing 
the whole nation to arms. He calls upon him to exercise 
prudence and despatch; but roundly declares the present 
Ministers utterly incapable of executing his plans. He there- 
fore demanded that a trustworthy, gifted and liberal man, 
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should he found to carry out the soheme * and that he should 
be entrusted with full and unlimited powers. 

At the same time he discussed the question of recon- 
structing the Ministry with men of all parties— with tliQ more 
influential members of the National Assembly — w'ith the 
eldest Brotlier* of the King, the pjiant,, reserved and cautious, 
yet ambitious Count ot Provence * — and lastly, though much 
against the grain, with Lafayette himself But here lay the 
difficidty ; for Lafayette considered the present state of things 
all that could bo wished; the King obeyed him from fear, 
the ministers were entirely subservient to him, and he might 
well consider himself Kegent of France, without the burden 
of business attached to that office, or the dangers of respon- 
sibility. He did not yet confess to himself that it was no#** 
the Ibirisian National Guard that obeyed his commands, but 
he that followed their whims. He Wiis still in the full en- 
joyment of his now popularity, and above all things he had 
attained the highest wish of his heart, in not being obliged 
to bow his head before any supeiior. Was it likely that 
he would agree to the formation of a strong ministry? The 
necessity of it h<' was, to a certain degree, compelled, during 
the discussion, to yonfess; but to invest another with such 
functions w'oiUd destroy his sovereign influence; and to 
undertake the task himself, would, at the same tiqie, put 

' Con/, observation to Pago 104* character of the Prince rendered it 
The corrcspondencG with la Marck impossible to employ him in any 
exhibits every phase of these nego- way. — The passage in the correspond- 
tiutioiis. Mirabeau iirst came imo ence I. 448, which Louis Blanc 
connection with the Prince by means supposes to refer to a change of 
of la Marck; fur a time ho thought sovereign, can certainly only be 
of making the Prince prime Minister, understood of the nomination of the 
then again he wished to appoint Prince as Prime Minister; and there 
Necker to this post, and ho then is not the slightest doubt of the 
makes use of expressions which point spuriousness of the alleged treaty 
to a Stadtholdership of the kingdom, between the King and Mirabeau copied 
But before the end of the year by Louis Blanc, B. 111., p* 363, in 
Mirabeau declares that the miserable the Leipsic edition. 
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his ability to the test, and <!ndangcr his poi)idanty. The 
same motives operated still more strongly on the other 
leaders, who already envied Lafayette his power, and in 
other respects lived in a sphere of like capacities and views 
as the general himself. From the very commencement, thc^ 
C/Onferences afforded but little hope of success, but were, 
nevertheless, continued for some we^s. The formation of 
a government, alike popidar and strong, was the obj<!ct of 
all Mirabeau’s efforts. It must be strong, he said, to save 
France from utter ruin; and it would be strong, as soon as 
it showed ability and activity, and r('Solutely turned its batik 
on the sacrifices of the 4th of August. 

In this every thing is comprehended, for Mirabcau did not 
confine the popidar, modern, or liberal clement by any 
strict tlcfinition of principles, or any particular form of gov- 
ernment; its charactei’istic mark, in his eyes, was rather the 
liberation of the national life and the state, from the bonds 
of individiud privileges and monopolies, — i. c. the emancipa- 
tion of the religious conscience from the dicta of a privileged 
(thurch — of labour from the trammels of the feudal lords and 
the guilds — of capital from the monopoly of the boiu’sc and 
the metropolis — of law and justice from the exclusive posses- 
sion of seigniors and parliaments — of finance from the privi- 
leged selfishness of the (!Ourt nobili^ — of the civil admin- 
istration from the hereditary transmission of saleable offices 
— and lastly, of ‘national unity from the shackles of inland 
duties and provincial privileges. 

Since these principles render every other I’ule impossible 
but that which tends to the public good, they may be said 
to form the true liberty of the individmd, and the true 
I'haractcr of a representative state. A change in the form 
of government is only a consequence of these principles, 
though indeed a necessary one. The reforms here mentioned 
render it essential to bestow extensive I’ights upon the 
representatives of the people; not as an innate original right 
of every human being, but as absolutely indispensable to the 
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welfare of the state. For, by the abolition of ancient privileges, 
th<! crown, especially, obtains such an increase of power, 
tliat without the participation of popular representatives in 
levying taxes, and enactii.g laws, a complete desjjotism would 
arise, l^vcn with this participation, the King — as head and 
controller of the new administration — woxild possess a greater 
power than ever. 

In accordance with these views, Mirabeau was jireparing 
to bring forward a scries of laws, not om* of wdjich contained 
a single word on formal constitutional questions, but which 
woidd, by the ereatiou of a strong government, have sufficed 
to give consistency and duration to the constitution. The 
first of these laws had in view the protection of life from 
the sovereign eaprie-e of individuals. Immediately after 
the Gth of October, therefore, he i^roposed a martial law 
whiidi was sev(;rer in all its provisions than the one which 
was afterwards enacted, but more liberal, since it only 
extended to the precincts of Pai'is. With his practical in- 
sight, he saw that the lever which set in motion the whole 
empire, lay in Paris alone; and wdiile he seized upon this 
with a vigorous hand, he wdshed to spare tin* ju’ovinces the 
unnecessary terrors of a military display. In order to restore 
an efi’ective government, he needed, in the next place, a large 
finaiieial me.asure ; for no government, under the very best of 
constitutions, could preseiwc its equilibrium, when hampered 
at every step by the fetters of debts and deficits. A violent 
revolutionary movement here came to his aid; and he 
ventured to makt' use of it to promote the ends of good 
order. 

The state of the finances was of course a hopeless one. 
If lircteuil’s ministry had not let loose the storm of anarchy — 
if Nceker had i) 08 se 88 ed the energy to take in hand the 
reform of the finances, immediately after the 23rd of June — 
sufficient resources might have been discovered. The clergy 
had at that time determined to offer their estates as a 
guarantee for the national debt; at that time, too, a redemption 
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of tho litlios, (‘qiially ;ulvimt;i«^t'ous for all parties, * nnght 
have hof'ii oarriod out; according to which the clergy, per- 
haps, would have hcen al)h‘ to take upon themselves the 
interest of a portion of the national dcht; and lastly, it was 
a matter of course that the nohility'and the (nmrch would 
thenceforward contril)ut(* to tlu* la'gular taxes; and the amount 
of their contriluition — rather more than 30 millions — woidd 
at that time have been an effectual su])port to the treasury. 
As the estates of the church rei»rcsentcd a capital of nearly 
2,000 millions, tln'S(' resourc<‘s would liave been moi-e than 
suffi<*ient to pay the interest on, and to consolidate, the 
whole amount of the floating debt, and the sums borntwed 
for a certain term, as they fell due — now about 620 millions 
— and to plac(‘ the totti'ring property of the state ui)on a 
sure foundation. 

All this was possible in June, if the gt)vernme,nt had taken 
the lead in reforms, and thereby upheld tlu*' ('xt(‘rnal pf'ace 
and order of the state, which are tin' primary source of all 
I'redit. When this opportunity was lost, and the very 
»'xistenc(‘ of the state was at stak(' in Jidy, the financial 
condition naturally became worse. 

On the one hand, the amount of the floating debt was 
increased by the extraordinary expenses of tin* Ih'volution; 
103 millions had Ikhmi spent I>y the end of the y<‘ar, and 
Neckcr estimated the outlay un<h‘r this h(‘ad for 17f)0 at 
00 millions more; Again the (Government w'as compelled, 
by the stagnation in the n'ceipts, to (hdray th<* current daily 
expenses with the fuAids which were intended for consolida- 
tion and amortisation. All bramdies of tin* financial adminis- 
tration were mixed up together, and order and arrangement 
vanished entirely from the management of the Treasury. 

Necker, moreover, although at that time at the height of 


‘ As the collection of the tithes cost more than 30 millions, the tithe- 
payers woiild gain 20 millions by the redemption, which would raise the 
income ef the Church lO millions of francs. 
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his popularity, adhered to the system of palliation and 
concealment. On the 7th of August, he asked for a loan of 
30 millions, payable under th<‘ future legislature at the will 
of the lender, and bearii.g int(‘rest at five per cent. This^ 
was a reasonable rate of interest, since at the low price of 
the old State bonds, every purchaser could get from 0 to 
6 '/a per cent on his investment. •But the incompleteness of 
the information which Necker gave concerning the state of 
the treasury misled tlu^ National Assembly fo fix the rate 
of interest at per cent, whereupon the loan completely 
failed. Three weeks later, they were obliged to grant 5 per 
cent for a credit of 80 millions, and, in addition, to burden 
the state by unfavourable collateral conditions^ and in the 
end to b(* glad to raise a sum of 3.3 millions in ready money. 
They were again obliged to have recourse to the cctisse 
iTcscomjpte, for new advances, with which the treasury was 
able to makeshift till the end of September. Then, however, 
Necker declared that no loan could be raised, even at the 
m 9 st exorbitant interest; and that if bankruptcy was to be 
avoided, an increase of the taxes w^as indispensable.. He 
proposed therefore a tax of 25 per (;ent. on all tin* income 
of the country, to be paid within three years, ai'cording to 
the individual tax-payer’s own valuation. This was the 
above-menlioned occasion on which Mirabeau brought his 
triumphant eloquence to the aid of the Minister. He had just ap- 
plied, what he considered an irresistible Ie\er for the over- 
tlirow of Necker, he hop<‘d by new remedies to relieve 
the financial malady of the state, and • he did not wish to 
see it collapse in bankruptcy before the beginning t)f his 
treatment. He therefore vehemently and successfully urged 
the Assembly to grant the tax. 

This was something for the future, but brought no ad- 
vantage for the moment, except that the caissc (Vescomxite 
was thereby induced to make new advances, the greater i>art 
of which had to be employed in paying old ones. • 

That which Necker had not had the courage to declare 
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on the 5th of May, ciauie, every thiy, more clearly, and more 
threateningly, to light. The burden of the floating debt was 
the soTirec of all flnaneial embarrassments, and the alleviation 
of that weight was the great object of all financial operations. 

It was fit this juncture that Talleyrand, on the 10th of 
October, brought forward his all-important motion, to claim 
the property of the ehureh for the necessities of the slate. 

That there was no injustice in the proposition per sc, tlu* 
1 ‘lcrgy, as we* have seen, themselves confessed. Out of a 
yearly income of 100 millions from tithes, and 00 to 70 mil- 
lions * from the produce of their estates, tlu'y had hidierto 
paid — and that not very regularly — a tax of from 3 tt) 4 mil- 
lions. They had, moreover, very insulliciently provided for 
the poor, and the instruction of the jioople, the care of which 
had been entrusted to the churcl^. Both the property and 
the. credit of the clergy were in excellent order, and they 
had, therefore, tlu' obligation and the means to help the state 
in its necessitous condition. The only doid)t was, as to tlu‘ 
manner in which aid should be given; and lu're the disadvan- 
tages of the revolutionary condition became again apparent. 
While in June the clergy might have supported the credit 
of the state, without any disturbance of tlu'ir own rights of 
possession, this was now iinpossiblt', in consecpienee of the 
annihilation of that credit; nor would the heatc'd passions of 
the people have been any longer contented with what the 
clergy had omxv freely oftered. All the hatred felt towards 
the Established 1!!lhurch advanced full sail to the attack, 
borne upon the roaming tide of trium])hant popular opinion. 
Voltaire’s abhorrence of (‘very tiling ecclesiastical w.as widc'ly 
spread among the educated classes; the Jansenists shouted 
with grim joy at the prospect of paying ofl-’ the liomish 
Church for all the injuries tlu*y had suffered; and the snj>- 
porters of the rights of man would not hear of the exist('nc(‘ 

‘ Acoordinjf to others 80 millions. In tho 100 millions of tithes, the 
cost of collcetioii — above 30 iiiilliong'— is not inolndod. 
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of so powerful and aristocratic a corporation. Tlionsands of 
men w^cre almost glad that the distresses of the Treasnry 
alforded an incontrovertil e argument for putting an end to 
the class privileges of the Church, hy the immediate confis- 
cation of its goods. The service of religion, they said, had 
only snfiered in jury from the princely wealth of the prelates; 
while the necessities of the State seemed to them foi’ ever 
relievt'd hy 2,000 millions’ worth of property. Mirabcau 
did not share in the passionate fury against the Church, 
which found vcait in these demands upon it. He had no 
other sentiment towards it tluin utter indifference; since he 
considered it outstripp(‘d by modern civilization, and therefore 
regard<'d its internal dissolution as inevitable. “Pray let tin* 
clergy sb'ep, ” he said to his noisy colleagues, when they 
wer(' always socking new (piarrels with the Church. At a 
later period, he Avrotc to tln^ Queen, that the Nobility was 
not to be destroyed, as long as family feeling existed in 
mankind; but that the Chu»ch had ii'i’ccovcnddy fallen. Biit 
he w^ell knew what deep roots it still had in the land, and 
was all the less inclined to hazard certain victory over it, 
by <mtward deeds of violence. When therefore the Assem- 
bly had, notwithstanding, recourse to such deeds, he told 
his friend Mauvillon, that this was the most poisonous of 
the many wounds the country had received. With those 
sentiments h(( could not feel mncj/i inclined to appropriate 
the credit of the material seizure of the Church lands, and 
still 1 ess the monstrous proceeding of th^r actual sale. Tf 
he aimed at the improvement of the finances, as a means of 
restoring order, law and dfcdit, it was evident that such a 
vio]('nt confiscation would only -lead him directly away from 
his object. The storm, however, which threatened the Church, 
came very o2i2'>ortnnely, even for him, because he needed for 
the execution of his 2djnis the 2>ower of di82)osing of its 
])roperty. , 

A consolidation of the floating debt having now become 
ini2iossible, it was necessary to find means to li(2uidatc at 

I. K 
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li'ast a portion of it. By the advice of a Genevese ('migrant, 
named Claviere, Miral)can tided the plan of issuing irc'asury- 
notes, with whieli the public creditors might be paid instead 
ot‘ moiK^y.^ In th(( ruined condition of its cretlit the State 
could not expert to keep so large a quantity of pap('r money 
in circulation, Avitiiout some special guarantei'. The (Miurch 
lands were, therefore, to si'rve as a mortgage, and in ordc'r 
to kec]) this S('curity free from the [irevious confusion, it 
was proposed to entrust thei administration of the National 
debt to a new Board, entirely uneonm'cted with the Ministry 
of tinanci'. In accordance with tln'Si* views, Mirab(?au brought 
forward a motion on the 12th of October, that the National 
Assembly should declare the estates of the Chundi to b<' 
the projierty of the nation. 

It Avas not diflieidt to find objections to this system. 
Pap('r money, from its very naturi', can only be the fruit ol‘ 
a sound credit, the activity of Avhieh it tenuis to devc'loiie; 
but it is t'utirely untittc'd to rij^tore a shaken contidc'uec', 
just as it would be a manif'st contradiction, if a bankrupt 
debtor shoidd try to rc'gain tin; contidencc' of his creditors 
by new promissory note's. Many voice's, therc'fore, Avere 
immeHliately raise'd to prophe'cy all the siibsenjuent evils 
eause'd by the assnfuafs; and Mirabeau was al’terAvards charged 
with being the originator of those e'vils. But to dej him 
justice, Ave must consider his measures in the connexion in 
Avhieh they were brou forward; and obseiwe, that the' 
creators of the sufeseque'ut system of paper moue'y had re- 
course to as.sii/nats ui order to spare themselves the task of 
restoring order in the tinailees, AwKle hia only object was to 
gain breathing time lor the formation of a strong goA'crnment. 
Twice did he take a decided ste'p in the direction of paper 
money; but, on both occasions, he acted with a conviction 
that these new resources would be t'litrusted to a powe'rful 
t'ontrollin!r hand. 

^ . * 

No sooner had the National Assembly deelareal, on the 

2nd of November, that the property of the Church was at 
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tlio disposal of th(' Stall', than Miniboau rose to l>rin<jf for- 
ward a motion, on whieh more than on any othei’ de]>cnd<'d 
tlie future of France. I’lie Ministerial neg’ociations mentioned 
above had taken a favoiuablc turji. Fafayetti' seemed won; 
his friejids Talon and SemonviJle zealously joinqd Mirabeau; 
C'iee, th(! Minister of Justice, declared himself ready to give 
«ip Necker; and tln^ King was induced to promise Mirabeau 
an official position of sonu' kind or other. Under these 
circumstaneos, Mirabeau bi’ought the following [n’opositions 
before the National Assembly ; that the peace of Paris should 
b(' Secured by largi' ])ufehases of corn; that the administration 
of the National debt should be entrusted to a distinct board 
. — which, he said, would put into circulation paper notes 
resting on good security, and thereby eftect the Ii(|uidation 
of the arrears; — and lastl}', that the King’s Ministers should 
have a deliberative voice in the National Assembly, liy 
these last words, as every one understood, Mirabeau an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for the Ministry. 

With the powerful connexions which he at that time 
possessi'd, he looked for opposition only from the extri'im' 
Right and the e:Ptreme Left. The foi’iner abhorred him, as 
the leader in every work of destruction; the latter already 
regarded him with suspicion as the restorer of order; anti 
both justly looked upon Ijis victory as the gra^a^ of their 
own future. Mirabeau gave firnaicss and consistency to the 
real blessings of the Revolution, by eliminating its anarchical 
clcjucnts; and this gave him a title to th* hostility of both 
Right and Ueft. But though Djupox’t and Robespierre united 
with Maury and Espremenil, they wex'c far from having a 
majority at their disposal. If the coxirt should influenei; the 
more judic'ious meinbei’s of the Right, the Minist('r of justice 
th(i ministerial party, and Lafayette the deputies of tluj left 
centr<', Mirabeau was certain, by his influence and oratory, 
triumphantly to carry with him the great mass of the house. 
Bxit xm the last night, the aspect of affairs entirely changed. 
Mirabeair always maintained at a latc'r period, that it was 
► K 2 
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Nockoi' who took tho dceisivo st<*p; Tjafhyotte tells u.s that 
the Minister of justice was busy on this occasion, but that 
he liiinself was a pussiA’o spe.ctator. The difference is by no 
means essential; the main point is, that Neckcr’s influence 
against Mirabeau was not counteracted, but rather supported, 
by Cice and Lafayette. The relative strength of the opposing 
parties was hereby entirely changed. On the flth, the Left 
carried an adjournment of the division; on the 17th the 
Assembly, passing over the other propositions, decreed that 
no deputy could be a member of the Ministry. All the 
eloquence with which Mirabeafi pointed out the general per- 
versity of this decree, and the fact that it was directed 
solely against himself, was of no avail. He spoke to an 
audienc<‘ which had pre-judged the matter; and the monarchy 
was sacrificed to the maintenance of the insecure and transient 
power of Neeker and Lafayette. 

In saying this, we arc not exaggerating ; for the monarchy 
was at that time helplessly bleeding to death of the wounds 
received on the 6th of October. 

The doctrine and practice t)f anarchy had gained such 
strength in France from that day, that •to establish any 
government at all, was a colossal undertaking, for which the 
National Assembly alone possessed the necessary strength; and 
even this body, only by a right use of the means at its com- 
mand. No government but a parliamentary one was possible 
in France, at tlie time of which we speak; .and that siich a 
government is compatible with monarchy and national welfare, 
is proved above all .by the example of England. Parliament 
influences the government by its leaders becoming the coun- 
sellors and agents of the king; and being thus secure of 
its power, the parliament has no interest in hindering, cir- 
cumscribing, or weakening the government in details. Under 
this system the king has not indeed, in form, the overruling 
power to which the monarchs of the Continent are accustomed ; 
but he has as splendid and influential a position as any 
potentate in the world ; since as a factor of the legislature — 
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;>s the fountain of honour and nobility — and as head of the 
Ministerial Council — he is called upon to make his influence 
felt as far as possible in accordance} with his own judgment 
and c*apacity — with the laws of the laud, and the neces- 
sities of the times. The limitations of his power are, in fact, 
such as an absolute monarch — if he is but wise and just — 
imposes on himself; such as Louis XVT. had long been 
accustomed to in his dealings with his Ministers. lie who, 
almost without any will of his own, had hitherto accepted 
his counsellors at the hands of his Aunt, or his Prime 
Minister, the Queen, or a faction of tlu; nobles, might just 
as Avell receive them from the Assembly, if he had no reason 
to suspect that body of enmily to tin* Crown. At the present 
moment this enmity was shown, not by foi'cing unwelcome 
ministers upon him, but by jadusing to giv<! him any minister's 
at all. liy forl)id(ling the appointment of any Deputy to an 
office in the ministry as a danger to liberty, they openly 
branded every minister of the King, and therefore the King 
himself, as an enemy of the nation. By refusing that indirect 
influence over the heads of the Government, which forms 
the focus of the English constitution, the Assembly announced 
t hat perpetual intcrferenc.e in the details of the administration, 
which must, in the end, bt' fatal to the existence of the 
Monarchy. For there is no alternative; where a strong 
Parliament exists, the Ministry must either proceed from, oi- 
be in all respects subject to it. The decx’ee of the 7th of 
November, therefore, condemned the Crown to absolute nullity 
in the administration of affairs; and as a Parliament cannot 
carry on the government directly, and the existence even of 
a dishonoured Tlu'one made the appointment of any other 
Executive impossible, anarchy was henceforward legally 
established in France. 

The results of the decree of the 7th of November became 
apparent in |a few days — we might almost say, a few hours — 
after its promulgation. At the end of Septembei*, Thouret 
had made his first report on a new division of France, for 
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the purposes of election and administration. Debates on this 
subject were carried on, almost without interruirtion, during; 
the whole winter; and each act, as soon as it was passed, 
was sanctioned I)y the King and brought into operation; 
and thus at tlie eouuncncemeut of the Spring the lOw .state 
of things was <‘oinpletely inaugurated. France was divided, 
without any regard to tlie provinces, into 83 Dep. rtinents, 
and those again into 574 J4istricts, and 4780 Cantons. As far 
as possible tliese partitions wore, made according to natural 
boundaries, and wt're generally etpial in ext('nt or population. 
All previously existing connexions or sejjarations were abol- 
ished, with the (“xception of the parishes, whi<’h could not be 
destroy('d, and the attc'inpt to fuse whieh into largc'r coin- 
iiuniities ov ivmmuHCS had no result. At any rat(' their old 
constitution was done away with, and they were .all con- 
stituted on the .same system as JMnnicipalities. Of tlu'se 
parishes there were about 44,000, in whieh 4 or 5 million 
enfranehised citizens wielded the Sovereignty t*f the Freneh 
people. In order to he admitted to this supreme privilege, 
the citizen must he of age, mnst^ have resid<'d oiu* year in 
the district, and pay some direct tax. These last conditions 
caused great discontent .at the tiim*, and were, indeed, mani- 
festly inconsistent with the “llights of man,” which .acknow- 
ledge no political difterence between man and man, hut that 
of virtue and talent. There was an <*vident inconsisteney in 
trying to introduce into this system any privileged class. 
The democratic journalists again raised a cry against the 
despotism of tlu; Lourgeoisic, and replied to the exclusiv(i 
privileges of property, bestowed by this law, by a direct 
declaration of Avar ag.ainst all proprictaircs. “If this decree, 
is maintained,” cried Loustalot, “it will lead to an agrarian 
law, and a general division of property.” This displeasur(“ 
had, however, no practical foundation or importance any where 
but in Paris, where the proper army of the Demagogues 
forfeited the suftrage for want of a domicile. The number 
of four million voters shows that in general the law contained 
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a very insignificant limitation of universal suffrage. It was, 
moreover, soon afterwards decided that every one should 
pay the direct ttvx which constituted a voter, who earned 
any thing more than the lowest rate of daily wages. On 
this principle every handicraftsman and operativ<i would be 
enfranchised, since they all earned higher wages than the 
lowest class of •workmen. Regarded as a whole, it would 
he impossible to imagine a more perverse system; for -while 
it <*onne( ted the fianchise with a e(‘rtain income, and there- 
by necessarily inflamc’d the wrath of the destitute against 
])roj)erty, it virtually place<l the chief [lolitical power in the 
hands of the poor and nc<‘dy. 

Th(i tour million voters were, forthwith armed as a National 
guard. Every ("omniuuc had its battalion, or its company, 
in which th<' citizens chose their ofticers without any inter- 
fercucc from above, 'fhe laws for th<* maintenance of dis- 
cipline in the National guard were not enacted tintil later; 
and w'cn* even then of a very insufficient kind; thus far, the 
guards oheyed tlu’ir offhaa'S as much as they pleased; and 
acc(*rding to the la,w of .'Vugust 178U, the ofticers were 
responsil)le to no one but the municipal authorities. The 
municipal offices, again, were filled by the direct vote of 
the citizens, •without any higher influence; and the officials 
thus created had not only the administration of the com- 
munal affairs, but s»)me highly important functions of «'x- 
ecutive government; c. (/. the di'awing up the lists of tax- 
payers — the rating and collection of the state taxes, to be 
raised by the comnmne; and, lastly, they had the uncontrolled 
tlisposal of the military power, both of the National guard, 
and th(‘ troops of the line which happened to be present, 
l^rofierly speaking they were only empowered to issue orders 
to the latter force when public order -was concerned; but, 
as no superior authority could effect anything in oppo- 
sition to the Commune^ the latter soon proceeded to give 
directions respecting the organization and movements of 
the trooj)s in garrison among them. We see from this, how 
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well founded was the saying, cunrent at the time, that France 
consisted of 44,000 little Republics. The* Cantons were 

nothing more than divisions intended to fiurilitatc th(‘ more 
important electoral operations, and had no administrative 
significance, or official representatives. We may consider 
the Distrii^ts. and Departments together, since they wi-re 
entrusted with exactly the same functions, and the District 
authorities were the acting representatives of the Depart- 
ments in their smaller sphere. At the head of each Disti'ict 
were 12, and at the head of each tlepartment, 80 men, 
some of them acting as a Directory for the transaction of 
current aftairs, and a larger nninber as a Council for settling 
the taxes, and enacting administrative regulations. They had 
to distribute the state imjjosts, in the Districts and Municipal- 
ities, to watch over their colIe«*tion, ami to hand over tin* 
sums raised to the Excheqiu'r. They ha,d to make and main- 
tain the roads — to manage the street ]u)lic<* — to administer 
the finances and puldic institutions of the Districl, and lastly 
to give orders to the Gensd’amu's. They were. appoint(‘d, 
without any interference on the part of the Miuisti*y. for 
the space of tw'O years, by electoral «’olleges, whose membt>rs 
were appointed t)y tlu' voters <jf the District, according to 
their respective cantons. They could only lx* deprived of 
their office by a judicial sentence; nor could they be' trans- 
lated or promoted. A pi’oposition of Mirabcau’s, that no 
one should take office in a District or Department, who hud 
not served in a subordinate position, w’as r{'je<!ted. 

The constitution ordained that they shotdd execute their 
functions in the name of the King, and carry out all his 
commands which were in accordance with the law. If they ne- 
glected to do this, or themselves committed illegal actions, 
the King bad the right to annul their orders, and to suspend 
them from office. But even in such cases, the matter was 
brought before the National Assembly, which could either 
cancel or maintain the suspension, or deprive and impeach 
the culpable authorities. We need not point out that under 
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such circumstances the authority of the central Government, 
which muthor appointed the Office-bearers, nor exercised any 
influence on the regular routine of business, nor had any 
power of awarding either reward or punishiyeut, must have 
been virtually null. The same relations existed between the 
Departments and the Municipalities, and even between the 
Municipal authorities and the individual citizens, when once 
the former bad lost tlifc favour of tlie National guard. Every 
where the real power lay in th(; lower, and the weakness 
in the upper spheres of this administration. To this was 
added the (‘xcessive immber of JMagistracies — for from the 
very beginning no one kjiew exactly what purpose the District 
administration was to s<*rve. The great number of members 
in each, moi’cover, rendered all rapidity of execution impos- 
sible; and notwithstanding the wretched pay given to each 
meinlx'r, the whole machine was extremely costly. It was 
reckoiK'd that one p<Tson out of every *34 in the kingdom, 
was an official. Thus ju’ctty nearly every body was called 
upon, and well inclined, to command, and no one to obey. 
At first the masses of thi‘ p«‘ople took part with great zeal 
in the new arrangements; but before long tin* very men who 
jiosscssed tin* greatest knowledge of affairs, and were most 
interested in them, found that in the genei*al tumult and 
confusion they could eftV-ct nothing, and therefore withdrew 
in terror and disgust. The ambitious, the needy and the 
factious, remained masters of the positioli, and the result 
was almost tlu! greatest misfortune. which can befidl a nation, 
that not only the policy of the gevuTal government, but 
all the daily and local interests Qf the whole country', were 
at flu; mercy of political factions. The great mass of orderly 
citizens, whose wishes and necessities in ordinary cir- 
cumstances exercise, by their very existence, an almost irre- 
sistible influence under every form of government, lost all 
political power in France. 

On the other hand, the orators, the writers, the meetings, 
and the clubs, occupied the public attention ; and by their 
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moans tlio non-votors were oiiabletl to imiko uj) tor tht' loss 
of the siifiVage. • 

The j>ress was entirely free, and was suhji'ot to no kind 
of legal cheeky Its power grew with the immlu'r of its 
organs; with nine-tenths of the Frenehmen of that period, 
whatever avjTs jirinted was an authority, and, if it llattered 
their passitms, a power. A journalist, whether a voter or 
not, had more influenee than any elected authority. When- 
ever an angry article appeared in a popular m“ws]>aper, 
Mayors and Directors, (xcnerals aiul Aliuistcrs, hasten 'd to 
send in tlu'ir apologies and jnstifieations. This floating 
j)ower in the State had its formal organization in the eluhs. 
The right of association was as unlimited as the fre('dom 
of the press; and th(‘ al)senee of all public authority made 
th(‘ exercise (»f this right an absolute necessity to tlu' orderly 
<-itizens, as a kind of solf-ih'fenee. The National Guards of 
neighbouring towns*united for defence and oflenee, and the 
citizens of whole Dt'partinents ami Provinces formed alliances 
against the enemies of order, ])roperty and lre(*doin. The 
system of association attained a greater consistency and a 
more dangerous activity, when it came to be employed by 
ptditieal parties. The first impetus in this direction came 
from Paris. The lireton <’hd» after its removal triun V(‘r- 
sailles took uj) its (piarters in tin* monastery of the Jacobins, 
and thenceforward began to enrol (‘ven those who werg not 
membei's of the Assembly. Its numbers soon inereas»‘d to 
thousands; it founded a journal of its own, and soon ('sta- 
blislu'd affiliated clubs in the provinces. All those were con- 
nected with one another, and wdth the mother club, by 
constant correspondence, and an interchange of visits by 
means of deputations. The chief towns of the Departments 
formed centres for their Districts; in every club tluire were 
a few initiated persons, who had placed themselves at the 
absolute disposal of the chiefs in l*;tris, and who took care, 
to recruit e(pially' passive tools in every Section of the Dis- 
trict. At the epd of 1790 the number ef Jacobin clubs was 
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‘200, luiuiy of wliicli, — like the one in IMarseilles— eontjiined 
more than a thousand inom!)ors. Their oi-ganization extended 
tlirongh the whole kin<?dc i, and every impulse given at the 
centre in Paris, was felt at the extremities. Peneath the 
official Government, which, notwithstanding the numher of 
its memhers, displayed nothing hut impotence and confusion, 
then* grew U[) spontaneously a real and living power, full 
of zeal, disci[)line, unity and energy. It was far intleiid 
from embracing the majority of adult Frenchmen, hut even 
at that time it had undonhti'dly become — by means of its 
strict unity — the greatest power in the kingdom. It counted 
members among both voters and non-voters, in the National- 
Guards, and in tin* troops of the line. But its own proper 
and ever ready army w'as, incontestably, composed of the 
destitute and restle.ss class, which was neither humanized by 
education, nor checked by prudential motives. Having 
nothing to lose, they were jireparcd with light-hearted bra- 
\ery for every sacrifice, every danger, and even every crime; 
and could only expect from every I’n'sh revolution an im- 
provement of tlu'ir lot. It naturally followed that the chief 
aim of the Jacobins was to satisfy these tlii'ir troops, and, 
in the first jdace, to flatter their passions — their hatred, and 
their vanity; and then to still their hungc'r and gratify their 
avai'ici*. The tendency of the most powerful union in the 
kingdom, therefore, was opposed to the security of property, 
the recognition of personal rights, and the refined forms of 
social intercourse. The way was now opened to the. establish- 
ment of the despotic power of the mo>). In the year 1790, 
indeed, this object was far enough from being attained, 
since the voters had the exclusive possession of all official 
rights. But t'vcn then the conclusion could not be contro- 
verti'd, that when the Jacobins had a more powerful or- 
ganization than the Gov<>rniuent, the non-voters would be 
stronger than the voters, notwithstundifig their exclusive- 
suffrage. Here, too, the general principle of the constitution. 
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which placed the rai] power asf hi^v in the social scale as possible, 
bore its natural fruits. 

The decrees for the regulation of the now Government 
Avcrc completed, as we have already said, in Februai’y 1790, 
and were partly brought into operation in the previous 
January. It is not to be wondered at, that excitement and 
disorder continued and extended* in every direction; al- 
though the National Assembly, on the IGth of February 
increased the severity of the martial law. The old author- 
ities disappeared, and the creation of new ones filbnl the 
land with viohmt election contests. The validity of a large 
number of the elections was disputed, and not unfrequently 
two ]\Iagistraci('s were chosen sid(' by side; and seA'cral 
hundred complaints respecting such eases were sent up to 
the National Assembly. The peasants renewed their quarrels 
with the nobh’s, and in Jir(*tagne bands of 1200 men might 
be seen marching against the chateaux. In (’hampagne and 
Lorraim* the people refused all feudal services, even those 
which had not been ab(tllshed on the 4th of August. The 
collection of taxes, which during the ■winter had begun in 
some places to proceed mor<' smoothly, came once more to 
a standstill, to the l)itter vexation of Necker, as we shall 
see here after. Even the indirect tax<‘S were no longer paid, 
and every attempt to collect them proved dangerous to the 
tax-gatherers; in Bezieres, for exam[)le, the people hung five 
of them, on on‘e day, before the eyes of the frightened 
authorities. When the matter was brought before the 
National Assembly, Eafayette said that the Constitutionfil 
Committee ought to propose a law, which would suffice to 
check disorder, and yet not endanger freedom. The King 
himself appeared to recommend energetic measures; his 
liberal promises excited enthusiastic applause, and the whole 

’ That the anarchy h|Ml never really as an almost incredible fact, that 
abated since tlie summer of 1789 is peace and order had been preservetl 
evident c. from a notice in the , in the small town of Sezanne with- 
Moniteur of Nov. 27th which reports out the necessity of appealing to arms. 
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Assembly took an oath to be faithful to the nation, the law 
and the. King; })nt the only result was a high-sounding pro- 
clamation to the people, which had not the least effect. The 
Right proposed to auUiorize the Alinistcrs to call out the 
troops against the insurgents; the only answer to which 
was violent indignation at a proposal so fatal to freedom. 

Instead of passing any such measure the Assembly was 
continually employed in weakening the authority of the king, 
and therefore of the Government, by destroying his in- 
fluence in the department of Justice, as thoroughly as in the 
('ivil administration. This tendency seems all tli# more de- 
plorable in this case, because the legal reforms were in other 
respects as judicious as they were beneficial. A sufficient 
number of experienced judges and advocates had seats in 
the Assembly to prevent such great technical blunders being 
made, as previously in the civil administrative system. With 
regard to the starting point of legal reforms, it had long 
been decided that the provincial Parliaments must be abol- 
ished. The sale and inheritance of offices had already been 
proscribed on the 4th of August; the political position of 
the Parliaments was one whicli could answer no reasonable 
object, and their jxidicial services were not of a nature to 
inspire respect. On the 3rd of November tlie National As- 
sembly resolved, on tin; motion^of Lapieth, that the Par- 
liaments should make holiday until furtlier notice: and that 
their business, meanwhile, shoidd be transjtc'ted by their so 
called Chamhres de Vacancc. When the Chambers of Rouen, 
Metz and Rennes, protested against this measure, they were 
arraigned before the National Assembly by the Ministers 
themselves, violently threatened by the people, and imme- 
diately sought safety in speedy submission; in three short 
debates the fate of these ancient corporations, which more 
than once had proved a match for the royal power, was 
completely decided. 

The compensation money of 350 millions, which was to 
be paid to the incumbents of offices, was a heavy burden 
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for the moment, and it was easy to see tliat tlio new ad- 
ministration of justice woidd be far more costly to the Goveru- 
mont than the preceding one. It was impossible to offer to 
the 1‘uture Magistrates, who were only to pass judgment, 
and that without any kind of dues, the trifling salary wbieli 
a parliamentary counsellor bad joyfully accepted, beeaus<- 
his position was hereditary, and brought him fees and po- 
litical iafluoncc. A people like the French, indeed, would 
cheaply buy the benefits of good law at an annually in- 
creased -expenditure of 20 millions. And w(' may observe, 
in general^ that the feudal State which paid its officials with 
ju’ivileges, Avas more eheaj>ly, but worse served, than a li<‘- 
presentative Govex'umunt which pays its servants and re tains 
its prci-ogatives. 

A full reformation Avas more urgent in tJie judicial than 
in the administrative dei>artment, because the lattea- AA*as at 
any rate repre-sented by the old municipalities, Avhile the 
former had no organ at all. The feudal courts, th<‘ royal 
tribunals, and the judicial cliainbers of the Parliaments, 
had all been ecpially proscribed by pidxlic o[)inion; and cer- 
tain as they AA'cre* of their impending dissolution, they all 
Avanted the poAver and authority to manifest any kind of 
activity. The negoeiations liOAA'cvcr Avere extended to Oetobei' 
17'JO; during the Avholc Spring and Summer PVance had 
virtually no courts of hiAv; and avc may easily judg(' hoAv 
greatly this circtimstance must have contributed to the in- 
crease of insecurity and laAvlessness. 

At the end of Ajxril the Natiomd Assembly decreed, befon* 
any thing else, the introduction of juries in criminal eases. 
In civil causes they rejected the violent propositions of 
the- democratic party, after listening to the explanations 
of the practical lawyers Thourct and Tronchet, who with 
luminous conciseness proved the inxpossibility of separating 
the tpiestion of law from the <pAostion of fact, in civil j)ro- 
codure. The same A'oices Avhich proclaimed their dislike to 
the formuhe of scientific jurisprudence, and aimed at a beau 
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idt'jil of free arbitration, in accordance with "a natural sense 
of e(|uity, likew'ise opposed the principle of appeal, as lead- 
ing to a useless mnltiplieation of burdensome and costly 
forms, a purposeless increase of tlm numbers pf tlui Gov- 
ernment officials, and Ml the evils of red-tape. The irre- 
s[)onsibility of the judges, which was once an indispensabh* 
barri<‘r against the despotism of the Government, was still 
niort' violently resisted, becaust' it seemed to threaten the 
new liberties of the people with a still more dangerous 
kind t>f despotism; then' w'as, moreover, a- general dislike 
to plaee any kiml of intluenee in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. It w'iis in vain that Cazales exerted himself to defend 
tiu' apjmintiueut of the judges by tluj. King, whoso power, 
b(' said, they] we»'(‘ demolishing step by step, and thereby 
desti'oying the unity of the ('inpire. In the midst of the 
greatest <'xeitejn<'nt, and the triumphant shouts of the people, 
the Assembly passed a n'solution on tlie 4th of IMay, that 
th(' judge's should be c'hoson by the people from among th<' 
])rofessioual jurists, for a term of six years. For the civil 
procedure, an inferior Court was fornu'd in ev('ry district, 
and these Aveex' mutually to serve one another as Courts 
ol' appeal; and lastly a Coiu't of final a])peal Avas established 
in Paris. In every 3)ej)artment, there existed a Court of 
criminal jurisdiction, and in Pari^|l^ Court of Cassation, from 
Avhich likeAvise the members of tWb National Tribunal Avere 
to be appointed by lot to try cases oi" Lese' a at iou. Cazales 
<-alled upon them first of all to decide the nature of this 
crime; but Robespierre was of opinion, tliat the only rec^ui- 
site AA'as, that the Court should consist of- the friends of the 
Revolution; inasmuch as its task AA'as to combat the aris- 
t(K'rats, tile ('iiemies of the people, and punish those aa'Iio 
corrnpttid its mor.d life. These considerations had so great 
an eflet't, that no further notice was taken of Cazales’ mo- 
tion; and the choice of the judges, both, of the Court of 
Cassation and of the National Tribunal, was entrusted to 
till' enfranchised citizens in all the Departments. The King 
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was to appoint' a C'onunissioncr in each Cniirt, who was to 
watch over the interest of the State in the course of the 
proceedings, and to provide for the execution of tlu* sen- 
tence; hut the office of public accuser was likcAvise lilleil 
up by the votes of tlje enfranchised ‘citizens. If we examine 
these arrangements, with rt'gard to the number, the grada- 
tion, and the comix-tence, of the newly created authorities, 
and compare them in these points Avith the old state of 
things, the superiority of the former is great and striking. 
To their otlu'r advantages were added the ])uhlicity of the 
proceedings, the introduction of counsel for tlu' defendant, 
the abolition of torture and /e//re.s- c/e cttchd, and, finally, 
the creation of jugcs cle^paix, tribunals of commerce, and family 
tribunals. If once the Cfovi'rnment succeed(Hl in filling the new 
offices with suitable persons, the gain would be immense. Tlu'n* 
is no department in which the favourable sid(‘ of the Ke-’ 
A'olution is so strikingly seen, or so clearly distinguishable 
from its mistakes and faults. The blessing of th«' sudden 
emancipation of the pt^asants ctndd, under the circumstances, 
hardly be purchased without revolutionary excesses; but tin* 
degradation of the King was so far from being necessary 
to the attainment of a good administration of the law, that 
the latter suffered und<‘r cA’cry blow which was aimed 
at the royal authority. true that the Nati()nal Assem- 

bly, by its decrees, had *1tdvanced nearer to its object, of 
creating a monarchy without a king, or a king who might 
easily be dispensed with. lie could neither appoint a village 
bailiff, nor watch •.>ver tin* operations of a justice of the 
j)eace, nor r(;‘move a clerk for neglect of duty. The voters, 
or their representatives, composed the juri<!s and eh'cted tin* 
judges; just as they bore arms, and appointed the office- 
bearers in the general administration.. The same party which 
chose the Director of the District also dc'signated the Dis- 
trict judge — the former for two, the latter for six years; — 
and both were equally impregnated by party spirit, equally 
dependent, and equally divested of all dignity and self-re- 
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iiaiicc*. This one cimimst.ince threw the whole progress of 
reform into jeopard y» No doubt the old Parliaments were 
imperious and selfish, and rotten at the core; but they were, 
at any rate, indepeiitlimt, and, in tin* full senSe of the \yord, 
sov(*roign Courts. France was soon to discover that her 
now judges hid their faces before ev<*ry turbulent mob, and 
were as impotent as the new administrative authorities. 

Thus the hopes witli which the clearsighted friends of 
freedom — and MiftiS^au the warmest of them all — had hailed 
the downfall of the micion regime wt're blighted, and sue- 
(*eeded by bitter disappointimnit. We shall see hereafter 
how his indefatigable mind sought new methods of repairing 
the ruins that lay aronml him. At the moment, perhaps, 
nothing pained him more deeply than that, in the general 
destruction of his system, one fragment of it was alone 
•preserved — viz. the decree respecting tin* estates of the 
Church — which, in connexion with ,the rest, might have had 
a beneficial effect, but by itself was simply destructive. 
This decree w'as maintained, and if any one of the numerous 
enemies of the (/lergy had wished to forget it, the financial 
distress was more than sutfieient to recall it to his memory. 

Necker made no ])i’ogre8S; he continued in his old courses, 
without lifting a finger for the restoration of order, which 
was the most essential pre-requis^e for an improvement of 
the finances. H<‘ contented himselfPwith wearying the As- 
st'iubly by exhortations to gentleness and harmony, instead 
of binding them to himself by creative ideas. His only re- 
source seemed to be tin* caissc d'escompte; ami whe,n its 
sources iK'gan to dry up, he proposed to resttwe its credit 
by a guarantee on the part of the State, and to turn it into 
a National bank. In this case, he said, it would be in a 
condition to issue new paper money and make loans to the 
Gov(*rnment. But as the State had still less credit than the 
cnisse tVescompte, this scheme was either hopeless or fraudu- 
lent, and. certainly not sound enohgh to avert) by the financial 
l)rospe‘cts it offered, the daily incroasinglstorm which t^reatoiied 
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the property of the Church. The desire of celebrating a grand 
triiunph of mental enlightenment, and at the same time 
acquiring a solid security for the desired paper money, would 
admit of no delay, and was to be cheeked by no considera- 
tion. In accordance with these viewS, a report on the state 
of the 15xche(iucr was brought up from the Finance Com- 
mittee by Montosquiou, a nobleman, like many others in the 
States-Gcneral, of superficial attainments, and splendid exterior, 
neither a miracle of virtue, nor a great crimfnal, a revolutionist 
from ambition, but of aristocratic tastes, and capable of treating 
all subjects with equal shallowness. His report was a mas- 
terpii'ce of self-complacent frivolity. In the same breath it 
announced a debt of 050 — instead 600 millions — as already 
fallen due, and a surplus of 66 millions in the revenue; it made 
no objection to a new loan from the cafsse (Vescowj^tc, but 
demanded 400 millions from the Clergy. Necker could only 
carry a few modifications of litth' imjiortance, and on the 
10th D« "cember the sale the Church lands to that amount 
was decre<‘d. From tlu; pi’oceeds of this sale a special fund 
was to bi‘ formed, to which th(‘ claims of the caisse d'es- 
compte were to be referred. The preliminary steps for the 
<*xecution of this decree were immediately taken. It was 
necessary to separate from the entire property of tile C6nirch 
an extent of land of the value of 400 millions whicli was 
most conveniently situal^d for immediat<‘ sale by auction. 
The -Ecclesiastical Committ<*e of the Assembly undertook 
this business, w’hilc Necker made a temporary shift with the 
bills of the caissc^ d'escompie^ and the patriotic, contribu- 
tions — put oft' the State creditors — deferred the payment of 
pensions, and renewed the anticipaiionc which had fallen due. 
Embarrassments of this iiatun* were continually increasing; 
for the new authorities of the Commun<‘s and the Districts 
were now established, and their drhid redoubled the disorder 
in the Provinces. The Committee, therefore, had good reason 
tO’ accelerate its operations, and declared, on the 6th of 
February, that the first step to be taken— “a step not merely 
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harmless but advantageous and glotious” — was to break up 
the monasteries. The other property of the Chureh, he ad- 
ded, ought not to be tor ‘hod, until the religious services 
which would have to be endowed from this source had been 
rc-modellcd according to some general plan. ThiSf statement 
was not very encouraging to the (-lergy, since it held out 
the prospect not only of a confiscation of their property, 
but also of a reform in the Church. The very first objection 
how('vcr which they made roused a violent storm. All the 
dislike entertained against the Church cidminated in an an- 
gry contempt for the monastic system. The popular masses 
were excited to the titmost; the secresy of the cloisters 
appeared to them to conceal nothing but tyranny, suj^pressed 
suffering, corrupt debauchery and crime of every kind. 
“The incarceration of a human being for the whole of life,” 
*said the orators, “is unnatural; and such a desecration of 
the dignity of man must no longer be tolerated on the 
emancipated soil of France'.” The Clergy raised the cry of 
blasphemy, and the Iiisho[) of Namy put the question to 
the Assembly, whether they still considered the Catholic 
faith as the. <>stablished religion of France. But he was only 
answered by dc‘risiv(‘ murniurs; his motion was rejected as 
informal, *'and it was decreed, in accordance witli the report 
of the Committ«'e, that the monasteries should be dissolved 
and their property sold, ft was h^ed that an animal pen- 
sion for the 2,000 persons connected with the monast<'ries 
— in all about 16 millions — would be easily gained by the 
operation. 

This was all very Well for the future, and the more secure 
the final result appeared to be, the less could the public 
understand why Necker would not u«e these resources for 
his present wants and isstu' .bills upon them. But he clearly 
saw on what dangerous courses they were now entering with 
thoughtless presumption; he knew that if they had recourse 
to the convenient system of paper money, without having 
founded the setairity of the National credit on a firm basis, 

l2 
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waa 4SSBitain |bat France %r<w4l’ '1^'ittickly flooded ndfli o 
maaa of asa^ptuOs coiitunVii]|j^^d<M)^mj^ in value, and the 
wliole nation tlii!rel>)r involvt^ Intilketwnlernptcy of ihoStato. 
It was, moireoYer, still very doobtftd wHe^ber the State would 
in the end gain much by the confiscation of the Church 
property, since it would have to bear the expenses of the 
re-modelled Ecclesiastical Establishment. The more zealous 
calculated that the estates in question had hitherto yielded 
70 millions per annum ; and that as estates in Franco usually 
bold at 3d years’ purchase, 2,300 millions might be expected 
from the sale. If therefore State securities bearing 6 or 
7 p. cent were bought with this sum, the State would be 
freed of at least 130 millions of annual interest} so that the 
gain would be very considerable, even though the Church 
should he splendidly endowed with, say, 100 million francs 
per annum. Unhappily, however, there were serious errors 
in this calcxdation. In the first place, of the 70 millions 
yearly income, about twenty belonged, partly to the knights 
of Malta, and partly to schools and hospitals, which in 
everybody’s opinion ought to keep their i^ropcrty. In tin* 
next place, a great part of the remaining 50 millions was 
not the rent of landed estates, but of plots of ground in 
towns. State papers, an<l*private claims. The valuation there- 
fore at 33 years’* purchase was certainly too high, and since 
the immense amount of land thrown iipon the market would 
necessarily depreciate its value, there was every reason to 
suppose that the produce of the sale would not be more 
than 23 years’ purchase — *. c. 1250 millions. In this way, 
then, the State woidd only be freed from 80 millions of 
yearly interest, and a i>rofit in this colossal operation could 
only be gained by reducing the expenses of 'the Church 
below this amount. It was dasy to sec that a reduction on 
so large a scale could hardly be made without endangering 
the internal organization of the Church, and that thus a 
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Neckcr had political *and eeoaoihi<sal experience enough to 
foresee the conseqpcnccs of these Reposed measnres, and 
made one more attempt to avert the calamity'. He informed 
the Assembly, on the 6th of March, that he should need, in 
the coiu’se of the year, about 256 millions ^ in addition to 
the regular revenue; but that he should be able .to raise 
nearly the whole amount by various means — as simplus in- 
come, fresh anticipations, delay of paypients, and, lastly, a 
final loan from the caisse d'eseompte. It is tme that seveial 
of these items were very questionable ; and he himself, after 
3 days, was obliged to raise the amount of the loan from 
30 to 60 millions; moreover, he only spojre of the current 
expenditure, and the anticipations which were due, without 
mentioning the unpaid dividends and overdue capita] of the 
National debt. Yet it was not in consequence of these 
omissions that his plan fell to the ground; we have already 
learned, that neither the National Assembly nor the Min- 
ister cared very much about a handfiil of figures more 
or less. Ifhere were other decisive reasons why he did not, 
at this time, meet with the same favour as had been shown 
to his operations with the caisse d'cscomptenn the previous 
December. The principal reason was that the impatience, 
both of the Assembly and of Paris itself, to deal the decisive 
blow against the Church, and to take possession of its pro- 
perty, had risen to the highest pitch. There was, mbreover, 
an extraordinary impulse in the same direction in the capital, 
which is too characteristic of the whole state of things to 
he passed over without notice. 

The city “of Paris was suflFering under tlie same pecuniary 
4 

' He says 294, but has oa the credit side assets to the UBOunt of 
38 millions. 
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difficulties jis the State; its receipts were equally interrupted 
and irregular, and here too the caisse d’cscomptc had to 
advance the entire cost of all branches of the Administration, 
and, when that was done, to promise 2Vsj millions a month, 
in reudy money. Under these circiimstances, it seemed to 
the Municipality the greatest good forUinc that the 6th of 
October had made them the real possessors of all power 
and ride in the kingdom. When the proletaries have nothing 
tt) eat, they make a revolution; and as the State wishes for 
no mors revolutions, it must provide the 2 )roletaries with 
food, lly this pithy syllogism they (‘xtorted from Nccker, 
in the two lirst months of the winter, 17 millions for the 
j)uri*hase of corn, and 360,000 livres a mouth — far more than 
the entire monthly budget of the city in former times — for 
the wages of the workmen in the iniblic workshojis, which 
had been in fidl activity since the 6th of October. The 
lioyal Civil list was laid under contribution to an equal 
extent with the jiublic treasury, and it is no 'exaggeration 
to say that the monthly coiisumiition .of national jiropcrty 
by the jicojile of Paris, amounted to several millions. 

lint in this case too, it was iuqiossible to fill the yawning 
abyss which anarchy and disorder had opened. It seemed 
as if every new iiaymcnt only created fresh wants. The real 
sovereign of the IState, therefore, the Municii^ality of Paris, 
could not possibly allow a question so popular and promising 
as that of the.' Church, lands to pass without making it 
contribute towards the jn^ogress of the Kevtdution, and at 
the same time securing special advantages to thciliselves from 

the operation. On the 10th of March, therefore, the Mayor 
of Paris appeared at the bar of the Assembly to poiirtray 
the i)erilous state of the national credit, to [mint out the 
necessity of a speedy sale of church lands on a large, scale, 
and to promise the ready helj) of the Municipal authorities. 
Paris he said, had estimated* its own monastic property at 
150 millions, and was ready to purchase it all, to sell it 
again, and to be satisfied with a quarter of the proceeds for 
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tlic troublos and dangers of the operation. This would have 
commission of nearly 40 millions, for which, added 
Bailly,- the city woidd build the Assembly a beautiful palace. 
But this was too muel|^ oven lor the Assembly, usually so 
accommodating to the city of Paris; and so much was said 
that Bailly declared that there had been a mistake, and 
lowered the terms to IG millions. To. this no opposition 
could be made, and it was decreed, on the 17th of March, 
that Church property to the value of 400 millions should be 
made over to the Municipalities of the kingdom, who were 
to rc-scll it in smaller portions, and keep ’/jeth of the net 
proceeds for themselves. 

Paris thus gained a very handsome profit, and the way 
was paved for the actual confiscation of the estates of the 
Churcli. Great progrt'ss was now made in all directions. 
First of all it was proposed, tL'it 400 millions of paper 
money sboidd be immediately issued by the state. These 
ussifjiKtls were to bo received as purchase money at the 
retail sale of tlu^ eoclesijistical property, and till then bear 
their full nominal value in all transactions. The Ministi'r of 
finance would employ the 400 millions in discharging his 
obligations to the cahitie d’cscoiiqfte {170 millions), in paying 
the anticijuitions which fell due in the course of the year 
(1 58 millions) and lastly half the unpaid dividend's (81 millions). 
Thus far men might console themselves with the thought, 
that the greater part of these sacrifices wore i*cndered ne- 
cessary by the ancicn regime, and that after the withdr.awal 

of the hills of the camo d'csaomptc the .quantity of paper 

luoney coiikl not be considerably increased.* But unt'or- 

tuiiately it was already evident that the 400 millionf would 
only be a startmg point. For, after they had been spent, 
there still remained the old debts of the respectiv<^ ministries, 
(1’20 millions) the second half of the impaid dividends, and 
72 millions of over-due capital — in all 273 millions^ — from 
former times; and tlic Committee itself declared, t^t the 
li(pudation of these items must be seriously taken in hand. 
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profit' ^ the citiesj it todk about a third of 
uds to nuse the 400^ millions, and it became, 
■urgently necessary to provide fbr the salaries and the- debts 
of the Clergy. The FinanOi^ ’.Gommittee also emphatically 
dwelt on the necessity of giving a new form to the Ecclesi- 
astietd Hierarchy; and lastly, the Odmmittce explained to 
the Minister, that if the assignats set him free from 140 
millions of anticipations^ he woidd have 10 millions surplus 
at the end of the yciir. But it was not difficult to see that 
in this Cttdeulation, they reckoned upon the raising of 50 
millions of very uncertain revenue, and an excessive lim- 
itation of the most necessary expenses. Under these cir- 
cumstamres, it was a matter of course that they could not 
stop at a sale of lands, and an issue of assignats to the 
anmunt of only 400 millions. 

The Ecclesiastical Committee therefore brought Ibrward 
their own motion, side by side with that of the Committee 
of Finance; and proposed that the nation should take upon 
itself the debts of the ch?rgy (14i) millions), and defray the 
i50sts of the. Church from the t^jK^cs. 

For tlie present the existing dignitaries of the Church were 
to remain as before, but their revenues were to be so much 
curtailed that the Church would cost 133’ instead ol' 170 
millions. But as this sum was still too large, they proposed 
that in future the Church shoidd be arranged on an entirely 
new system, so ffiat 65 millions (afterwards raiscjd to 77 mil- 
lions) would suffice for its maintenance. The old Dioceses 
were to be done away with; every Department was to forju 
a Bishopric— *cvery half square league a Parish — and the 
j>arish priests were to be better paid than before. 

No one could concetd from himself the importance of the 
crisis into*which France was tlmown by these i)ropositions. 
The Clergy strained every nerve; theii' most influential 
representatives made urgent appeals to the sense of justice, 
the interests, the political wisdom and religious feeling, of 
the National Assembly. The Archbishop of Aix, who had 
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with the tiers He^t wad hftd subsc4.u^iiiiy UceototQ 
honoured President of the StMetUgeheral durihg the jubilant 
victory Of the 14th July, offer<;d 400 milliotw as a voluhtaiy 
offering of the ClergJ?. f ^This - sum was to be raised by a 
mortgage on their pi!;ppOrty, the interest of which was to be 
paid by themsclvedi and was to, be ultimately liquidated by 
gradual sales. Cazales «et before tbena, in a violent speech^ 
the constant insecurity of assignats based upon lawless 
plunder — the impotence of the Ministry, which rendered any 
improvement in the national credit impossible — the fluctu- 
ations of the ever-growing mass of paper money — by which 
every iudividiud, rich and poor,* would be dragged into the 
general bankruptcy, and the mass of the people driven by 
every movement in the money market to insurrections caused 
by hunger and despair. “How great is the folly of these 
capitalists,” he cried, “who, excited by the hopes of the first 
speculations in the new paper money, urge you on with 
such reckless haste! — do they not sec that all kinds of property 
receive a fiital blow when j«j|y one has been destroyed?” 

But the majority were unalterably fixed in their resolution, 
ajid firmly maintained the advantages they had won. Since 
tlic 27th of June — it was urged in reply — a sejjaratc order 
of Clergy no longer existed; how, then, could they still 
make an offer of 400 millions? Since the 2nd of November, 
the property of the Church had been placed at die disposal 
of the nation; what member of the Assembly, then, had a 
right to raise a legal protest when the nation was carrying 
out that decree? The financial difficulty pressed hard upon 
them; the hope of gain allured many an individual, and the 
Municipality of Pari^ had no intention of giving up their* 
booty. The majority thought that the fate of the whole Re- 
volution was imperilled if an order of men, whom they 
regarded as the born enemies of all enlightenment, and all 
reform, were left in possession of their independent wealth. 
They did not sec the possibility of expunging the lay Aristo- 
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cstni^y. frorii thjft X^pmaititiition, if the ancicut Afi9^o($ratfo Church 
vrere'" &Uowi$d' to r^ahi in existeuce; aiid ih<jy hoped, hy 
"nieansl of -^e' asai^ginats, . to bind tho whole French . people 
by material tics to the fate of the Kevolution. Wluit objec- 
tion^ could be raised on the p]U^, if tho State 

paid for the services of the altar, abetter than had been done 
before, and only. removed the princely pomp from a Church 
whose founders had made*^the poverty of tho Apostles a 
proverb? At present, they said, the greed of the priests, 
the self-donceit of the clergy, and the hiwdness of the monks, 
were in every mouth ; and to proceed with the utmost severity 
gainst- this degraded eorporation would be the duty of an 
emancipated people, even ■if'the improvement cost as many 
sacrifices, as it really prouxised blessings. 

The longer the discussion lasted, the more decidedly did 
these feelings manifest themselves. “Jf shall speak no more,” 
said an Abbot — “every thing has been' already se'ttled in 
private cliques;” whereupon a good honest soul, the <?qually 
pious and democratic Carthusian, Dom Gerles, rose and 
declared that this was a calunmy which ought to be imme- 
diately refuted by the Assembly’; and he proposed, that a 
declaration should be made that the Catholic faith was tho 
religion of the French iieoplc. A stormy debate ensued ; on 
the Left, they cried that the fact was not called in question, 
and wherefore should they make it a subject of formal decree, 
unless they wislJOd to give the signal for a new i)crsecution 
of heretics'^ The Clergy asked, in their turn, whether if 
the' fact was acknowledged, the refusal to proclaim it did 
not betray a bitter hatred against religion? On the side of 
the Right, Estourmcl reminded tho Assembly of a vow of 
Louis XIV., to keep the cities of France in the Catholic 
faith. Upon this Mirabeau sprang up and said that ho too 
remembered a Catholic King, and could see from that very 
rostra the window from which tho hand of a French Monarch 
— guided by an abominable faction, which mingled their worldly 
interests with the sacred interests of religion — fiicd the shot 
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ch. v.j the assejibly intimidated bt the mob. 

which beg«ui ijaidAla0iie o£ St. Qf^rUnic^dinewl abuse 

md ina^t flew j-esounded 

from the gafleri^^ the 

priests!” Outside the Ass©^^(lbly the’ jpeo|de wew collected 
in crowds, who tluealaduad’ t<y ditig the uchles ithd the tfliE^gy 
out of the AsseHslfl^l ati^htk) *hat they were not chosen by 
the people, but only representatives of abolii^ed orders, and 
consequently unqualifled intrudcral and that' if they voted 
wrongly they were not inviolable like the genuine Deputies. 
At the close of the sitting, the National guard had to protect 
several Deputies against the attacks of the mob. 

The Assembly decreed, on the 14th and 17th of April, 
the payment of the Clwgy and the (‘xpenses of divine worship 
by the State — the contibcation of all the property of the 
Church — an immediate sale of it to the extent of 400 millions, 
— and the fabrication of an equal amount of assignats. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL CONDITION OE OENTRAL EUROPE. 


Condition of CKSTnAL edropk. — Epochs of adstrian policy. — Ushersal 

DOMINION OF THE HOPSE OF UAPSKPRO. — FhDDAI.ISM IN ACSTUIA FROM 

1C48. — Separation from cermanv. — Decline of the polish consti- 
tution. — Antagonism of Poland 'and. north Germany. — The Prussian 
state. — Frederick the great. — The house of Lorraine and state- 
union in AUSTRIA. — Joseph ii. — P ksistanck of Prussia. 

While tho first year of tlie Rovoliition was shaking the 
Ert'iicli State to its very foundations, the (‘xtraordinary spec- 
tacle it pri'si'nted attracted, it is true, the lively attention of 
foreign eonntrh's; yet the anxious regards of European 
stati'smen Avero. only directed in a A'cry inferior degree to- 
wards Paris. The policy of the rest of Europe revolved 
almost exclusively round another Revolution, almost equally 
violent with that Avhieh was going on at the same time in 
Prance, and in' many respects analagons to it; hut differing 
from it in this, that it was begun by a crowned head, the 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, Josepii II. of Austria. 
Ilis efforts had so deep an inflnenee on the history of Europe 
in the jieriod of \yhich we speak, that., it is necessary to 
considtu' them ujore closidy, and for this purpose to retrace . 
our steps a little. 

The House of Hapsbnrg attained its European position 
through th(i Emperor Charles V. Before lus time, the Princes 
of this House had conducted themselves like most other 
German Sovereigns — attending chiefly to their dynastic in- 
terests — active, though not self-sacrificfng, in promoting, tfie 
weltare of their dominions, with views confined by the ho- 
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irizon of tho German world, and under no temptation to 
prefer foreign to domestic connections. In the 15th century, 
however, this condition of affairs •was changed. Inheritance 
and marriage brought the House of Hapsburg, in rapid suc- 
cession, the reversion of the Magyar-Slavonian-IIungary, 
of the half French Burgundy and the Netherlands, and, 
lastly, of Spain, half Italy, and the immeasurable Indian dis- 
coveries. Charles Y. in possession of so many dominions, 
scattered over half tlu' globe, and of claims to at least as 
many more, obtained the Imperial Crown of the Homan Em- 
pire, and with it the ancient title — acknowledged both by 
Koman heathen and Mediaeval chvistijin — to rule the worhl. 
His position therefore was raised far above that of a mere 
national chief, and the interests of his person and dynast}' 
were bound up in the task of obtaining universal dominion. 
As he himself belonged to several nations, and rc'ally to 
none, — being German on his father’s, and Spanish on his 
mother’s, side, but Burgundian in education and opinions — 
their national prosperity was not the o})j('ct of his lift*, but 
only a subordinate means to the great end of spreading the 
rule of the Hapsburgs over East and West. This ambititni 
had several times brought him into conflict with the Popt', 
whom he had alternately reduced to obedience by warlike 
and ecclesiastical measures. This was not done however from 
any transient sympath} Avith religious freedom or the indt - 
pendeuce of the** State, but h.ad merely been a question — as 
in the struggles of the middle ag('s— which of the two po- 
tentates, in the vas^ theocracy of Christendom, should hold 
^ the first place. As soon .as the J*ope sid)mitted the Church 
to the will of th(‘ Enij)er()X‘, the Emperor wSs rejidy to sub- 
ject the world to the Church. 

These offoi1;8 form one of the most splendid pt)int8 in the 
history of our quarter of the w'orld, and are indubitable 
proofs of extraordinary intellect, creative imagination, and 
an indomitabh* will. But nature, which has made one nation 
to differ in character from another, will not allow her^ crea- 
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tiu’PS to be used as tocds of Imman ambition. It is the fate 
of such extravagant projects to destroy theinselves by cho- 
king the sources of their own strength. All the nations over 
which Charles V. ruled had to learn by experience that his 
position, as ruler of the world, was injurious to their pros- 
perity; and no nation felt this so early or so deeply as Ger- 
many. As regards religion, this assertion needs no further 
proof; but in ‘political matters also its truth was most clearly 
displayed. The wars with the Turks in the East, waged 
with German blood, had but little i*esult even for the Em- 
peror himself, and noiu* at all for the Empire. The Italian 
eoncpiests in the South brought uo advantages to Germany, 
but to Spain; and in tlni West, where Charles exempted the 
J*Jetherlands from almost all interference on the part of ,the 
Imperial authorities, he confirmed the declaration of the Duke 
of Ijorrainc — that he was not under the suzerainty of the 
Empires — that tlu' Netherlands might have a friendly neigh- 
bour. It was in strict accordance with this system that 
Charles at length subjected the German Protestants by means 
of Spanish, Italian and Hungarian troops; and their fresh 
revolt under the Elector Maurice, was caused, not by the 
desire of religious freedom alone, but, quite as much, by the 
wrath with which the whole nation, in spite of all Imperial 
edicts beheld the Frenchman ^Granvella, and Alba the Span- 
iard, lording it in the (terman EmpiiH.'. 

The idea of the universal dominion of the*Ha]isburgs was, 
of coiu-se, considerably weakened when Cnarles divided his’ 
splendid inheritance, and gave Spain, Irdia and Naples, as 
well as the old imperial possessions, —Milan and the Nether- 
lands — to his son, and the German and Hungarian provinces 
to his brother Ferdinand, his successor in the imperial dig- 
nity. The latter, and in a still greater degree his son, JVIax- 
imilian, now began to pay greater attention to the interests 
of Germany; but the* common family feeling was still alive 
in them, and the fatal religious troubles which ensued ren- 
dered the feudal and dynastic view of things once more 
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triumphant. There was, at that time, in Germany, both 
among Catholics and Protestants, a moderate and a violent 
party; and whoever retained any attachment to Empire and 
native land must havt' wished to see the two iuod«‘rato fac- 
tions united, on the ground of a mutual recognition of eacli 
other’s religious faith; and this was just the object of the 
above-mentioned Emperor. Now it is certain that taulis 
were committed on both sides, and that the Protestant radi- 
cals took their full share in the destruction of tliis prospect 
of harmony. Equally evident, however, is the inveterate and 
savagely persecuting spirit of the Catholic zealots' and this 
party had no more devoted or ardent adherent, than the 
fVitxiro Emperor, Ferdinand II. Ilei'c too, as in the case of 
Charles V., national feelings g.ave way before the interests 
of the dynasty and the Catholic world-empire. While he 
wiis still Archduke he offered his Spanish cousin the Swabian 
territories of his House, in order to give him a continuous 
dominion from Milan to Brussels; and as Emperor he began 
the Thirty years’ war, by a comprehensive alliance with 
Poland, Italy and Spain; which the Protestants answered by 
invoking the aid of the Danes, Swedes and French. For a 
whole age the very existence of the German nanu' was im- 
perilled. 

The issue of the contest was the complete overthrow of 
the Hapsburg claims. The peace of Westphalia acknow- 
ledged the equal rights of the Prot(>staiit churches, and the 
sovereignty of the German j>rinces. And thus, on the one 
side, an end was put to the nu'diicval dominion of the 
Church, which would have needed exclusive rights for its 
existence; and on the other side, feudal imperialism lost 
its rule in the Empire^ bc(!au8o its ambition could not b(‘ ' 
satisfied with guiding the destini<‘s of the German uatiop. 
The House of Hapsburg had to seek other channels for its 
policy. It is true that recollections of fqjcmer plans repeatedly 
rose in the Imperial mind; and, as late as the yeai* 1725, 
an offensive and defensive league was made with S|)ain 
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ai^aiiist tlie Turks and tin* Protestants, for the furtherance 
of a family ol)j(*ct. Yet, however zealously catholic the Em- 
perors remained, — howevei little they saw things from a 
German point of view — they were obligt'd, afttT all, to yield 
to circumstances, and to exi-hange the desire of universal 
dominion for more limited aspirations. A period of specific 
Austrian policy now commenced. 

Bi'forc the Thirty years’ war tlio territories of the German 
Ilapshurgs were not very considerable. Th<* greatest part 
of Hungary was in the hands of the Turks; the Tyrol be- 
longed to a (’(jllateral line; and, in the other provinces, the 
independi'iiee of the Nobility was much stronger than the 
sovereignty of the Archdukes. 

Tin* Nobles wen; all zcadous protestants, so that a mon- 
archical power could only l)e created after a. victory of the 
Catholic faith. For the first time since 1G21, the crown was 
si'cn in thes('. I’egions to asstune a really dominant j)Ositiont 
Eft'orts in this direction had been zealously carried on since 
1(148; the Tyrolese Estates noAv lost their most impoi'tant 
j)rivileges; and, above all, the Emperor succeeded, by the 
In'lp of Polish aiuf German troops, in driving out the Turks 
from Hungary', and at the same time crushing the national 
ti-i'cilom of the Magyars with frightful bloodshed. By"^ these 
victories the Monarchy gained, in the first place, a large 
incr(‘aso of territory — which placed it nearly on a level with 
France. In the second place it acquired at home the power 
of raising as many taxes and soldiers as were necessary to 
incrcas<^ the- army to tin* <*-xtent of its wishes; and of dis- 
tributing its officials and troops — without distinction of na- 
tion — as imperial servants, tlu’oughout its dominions. And 
thus it secured submission at homo and disposable strength 
for its operations abroad. Here it stopped short. As it had 
no national, and, consequently, no w'arm and natural rela- 
tion to any of its provinces — which were merely used as 
passive tools to promote the lofty aims of tliO Hapsburg 
family — the Government had no intention of using its power 
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at home for the furtherance of the public good, or the build- 
ing up of a generally useful Administration. The Nobility 
had no longer the strength to resist the demands of the 
Crown for men and money, but it still i-etained exemj^tion 
from taxes, the jurisdiction and police among its own pea- 
sants, and a multitude of feudal rights, which, often enough, 
degraded the jjeasant to the condition of a serf, and every- 
where bound down agrioidture in th<' most galling bonds. 
Of manufactui’cs there were little or none*; trade was carried 
on on the system of guilds. The State officials exercised 
but little influence over the internal affairs of the Communes, 
or Provinces f and the privileged orders had full liberty to 
prosecute their own interests among their inferiors with 
inconsiderate selfishness. In this aristocracy, the Church, 
from its wealth and its close internal unity, assumed the first 
place; and its superior importance was stiU fiirth<‘r enhanced 
by the fact of its being the chief bond of unity between the 
otherwise so loosely compacted portions of the Empire. 

In modern States Provinces are more especially bound 
together by similarity of language, education and material 
interests; and these are respectively reprelfeented by the or- 
gans of Law, Instruction, Administi’atioii and popular Re- 
presentation; by means of which the National Unity makes 
itself felt in every part of the country. The military force, 
only appears in the back-ground, and oidy acts in case of 
public disturbances. But of these peaceful and endearing 
means of influence Austria at that period jiossessed none; 
it was only by the army that she could enforce the or- 
ders of the central Government. It was, therefore, a matter 
of the most urgent necessity to add to the military force a 
more peaceful and persuasive agent. This- necessary aid was 
offered, quite spontaneously, By the Church, whose wars under 
Ferdinand H. had really founded the Monarchy. The Church 
attached the Nobility to the Government; for we must not 
forget that a very considerable portion of the estates of the 
Nobles had passed into the hands of new possessors who 
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had received them as a reward for being good catholics. 
The Church,' too, taught all the youth of the Empire, — in 
all its different languages, — obedience to the House of Haps- 
burg, and received from the Crown, in return, exclusive 
control of the national education. ' It formed, in spite of 
the resistance of nationalities, a sort of public opinion in 
favour of the unity of the Empire; and the Crown, in re- 
turn, excluded all non-catholic opinions from the schools, 
from literature ' and religion. Austria, therefore, continued 
to be catholic, even after 1648; and by this we mean, not 
only that its Princes were personally devout — or that the 
Catholic clergy were* supported in the performance of their 
spiritual functions, — or that the institutions of the Church 
were liberally supported — but also that the State directed 
its policy according to ecclesiastical views, made use of the 
Church for political purposes, and crushed every movement 
hostile to it in all other spheres of the national life. In 
Austria, therefore, it was not merely a question of theologi- 
cal differences, but of the deepest and most comprehensive 
points of distinction between the mcdiajval and the modern 
world. Austria was still, in its w’hole nature, a Mediaeval 
State or Confederacy of States. 

The consequences of this condition were most strikingly 
seen in its relation to Germany. 

In the first place, there was a complete separation, in re- 
gard to all mental and spiritual matters, between the great 
body of the Empire, and its powerful Eastern member. This 
was the period, in which Germany wa£ awaking to a new 
intellectual life in modern Europe, and laying the foundation 
of its modern science in every branch — in History and Sta- 
tistics, Chemistry and Geology, Jurisprudence and Philosophy 
—and assuming by its liiterature, an equal rank with other 
nations in national refinement and civilization. By the works 
of genius which this period produced Austria remained 
entirely uninfluenced; and it has been said, that Werther 
had only been made known to the Viennese in the form of 
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fireworks in the Prater. The literary police allowed no seed 
of modern culture to enter the Kinpire; and the Jesuit 
schools had rendered the soil unfit for its reception. All the 
proji^ress of G-ernian <‘ivilization, at this period, was based 
on the principle of the independence of the mind in art and 
science. The <‘dueation of the Jesuits, on the contrary, 
though unsurpassed where the object is to prepare men for 
a special purpose, <!oniinences by disowning individual pecu- 
liarities, and the right of a man to choose his own career. 
There was, at this time, no other characteristic of an Aus- 
trian than an entire estrangement from the progress of the 
German mind. The case- was the same in the department ol‘ 
public law as in those of literature and science. The Imjierial 
dignity, which continued to be maintained by Austria, was 
nothing more than a means for the furtherance of the 
dynastic objects of the House of ILipshurg. Under C’harles V, 
the possession of the Imperial crown had extended the ho- 
rizon of the Monarch far beyond the national soil to the 
limits of the world itself. But now this crown had shrunk 
into a mere organ for governing a State, which, looking to 
its origin, ought only to have been a Province of the Empire. 
In fact, all that we can say of the constitution of the Em- 
pire at that time is, that what still remained of it was rather 
a hindrance, than a <;hannel, to the vigorous impulses of the 
nation. The progress of the people in science and art, in 
politics and military strength, was only seen in the larger 
secular territories, which, after 1648, enjoyed theii- own 
sovereignty; and even these were chocked in their movements 
at every step by the remnants of the Imperial Constitution. The 
Members of the Empire alone, in whom the decaying remains 
of Mediaeval existence still lingerc'd on — the Ecclesiastical 
Princes — the small Counts — the Imperial Knights and the 
Imperial Towns,— clung to the Emperor and the Imperial 
Diet. In these, partly from their small extent of territory, 
partly from the inefficiency of their institutions, neither 
active industry, nor public spirit, nor national pride, were 
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to be foiiud. In all which tended to elevate the nation, and 
raise its hopes for the future, they took, at this period as 
little part as Austria her <elf. To her they were led, by 
similarity of nature, to look up as to their national guardian 
and protector; and for this reason they placed their votes 
in the Imperial Diet entirely at her disposal. 

The Imperial constitution, therefore, was inwardly decayed, 
and stood in^no relation to the internal growth of the na- 
tion. Nothing could be more perverse than to judge of the 
patriotism of single German Estates, according to the degree 
of devotion which they shewed to this constitution ; it would 
be still more erroneous than to consider those German States 
as enemies of the German nation, which did not acknow- 
ledge the German Diet in 1850 or 186(). What w'e ought 
to look to is this; which of the German territories, in the 
last century, protected the vital interests of the German 
Kmpire at home and abroad with wisdom and energy? — 
For these arc the true repiu^sentatives of the Empire and of 
German unity; while the adherents of the dead forms of the 
Constitution ought only to bo regarded as organs of weakness 
and division. That this constitution had no intrinsic worth, 
Austria knew best of all; and wheucA'or the interests of the 
Austrian Dynasty recpiired it, we sec her unscrupulously 
emancipating herself from all the Iuavs of the Empire. When 
the House of Ilapsburg was in its decline, and Charles VI. 
wished to give his hereditary lands to his ‘daughter, a suc- 
cession of females was decreed without hesitation; although 
electoral Bohemia, according to the very first law of tMfe 
Empire, could never descend to a Avoman. When the House 
of Hapsburg became extin(!t, Maria Theresa was determined 
never to acknowledge a non-Austrian-Emperor, although 
Charles of Bavaria had been legally elected according to all 
the Imperial laws. On this side also, therefore, the' protec- 
tion of the Imperial constitution was only a pretence; and 
the Austrian Government too ijras well aware, that it could 
avail nothing in opposition to a real and vital interest. 
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There wiis the same divergence between Austria and Grer- 
luany with resp(*ct to their foreign interests, as we have 
observed in their internal relations. After tin* Turks had 
been driven from Hungary, and the Swedes from the half 
of Pomei’ania, Germtniy had only two neighbours whom it 
was a matter of vital importance to watch, — the Poles and 
the French. In the South, on The contrary, it had no 
interests in opposition to Italy, <!xcept the protection of its 
frontier by the possession or the neutrality of tlie Alpine 
passes. And yet it was just towards Italy that the eyes of 
the House of Hapsburg had been iininterruptedly directed 
for centuries past. The faVourite traditions of the family, 
and their political and ecclesiastical interest in securing the 
suppoi’t of the Pope, and thereby that of tlu' C'lergy, con- 
stantly impelled them to consolidate and extend their do- 
minion in that country. All other considerations yielded to 
this; and this is intelligible enough from an Austrian point 
of view; but it was not on that account less injurious to the 
German Fmpin*. How strikingly was this opposition of 
interests displayed at the end of the glorious war of the 
Spanish succession, when the Emj)eror rejected a peace 
which woidd have restored Strasburg and Alsace to the 
Empire, because only Naples, and not Sicily also, was offered 
to Austria. How sharply defined do the same relations 
present themselves to our view, in the last years of the 
Hapsburg dynasty, at tin; peace of Vienna in 1738! — on 
which occasion the Emperor — in order at least to gain 
Tuscany, as a compensation for the lo^ss of Naples, — gave 
up Lorraine, to the French, without even consulting the 
Empire, which he. had dragged into the war. Austria thus 
maintained a predominant influence in Italy; but the Empire, 
during the whole century after the Peace of Westphalia, did 
not obtain a single noteworthy advantage over France. 
How much more was ^this the case with respect to Polandj 
which • during the whole period of the religious wars had 
been the most zealous ally of Spain and the Hapsburgs, and 
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which sul)8(!qticntly seemed lb threaten no danger to Anstrhui 
interests. 

Poland, it is true, had deeply fallen from her former 
greatness, and was not tor the moment too powerful a 
neighbour even for tJic Germans. She gave the nmst striking 
example of the insufficiency of the Feudal system; for the 
feudal development of ifs Constitution at home, and the 
feudal direction of its policy abroad, were the sole causes 
by which this once powerful ])eople had been reduced to 
weakness. In the I5th century, when in the rest of Europe 
all th(i nations without exception manifested their unity in 
the form of strong military monarchies; — when th<' French 
and Spanish Nobles drew their swords in the service of 
their »‘espective monarclis; when the English Lords renounced 
all the privileges of their Order, and sought for influence 
over their nation, solely in the Imperial Pai-liament; — the 
Polish Nobility began their efforts to make the license of 
individuals the chief law of the State. They successively 
did away with tiui hereditary succession to the Crown, the 
importance of the Koyal (.’ounc.il, the distinction of classes 
among the Noblesse, the political rights of the towns, and 
the personal freedom of tlu* peasants. The Assembly of 
Nobles was thus rendered all powerfid against the other Or- 
ders, but had no power at all against the freedom of the 
individmU noble; since the deputi<‘s were bound by certain 
instruetions, concerning the execution of which they had to 
give an account to their constituents. Every Nobleman, 
moreover, had an hereditary right to .appear at the diet. 
We sec how short a. step remained to the liberum veto, to 
the right of every individual Deputy to annul a decree by 
his sole opposition. This was a final result of the mediaeval 
system — that overthrow of all rational principles ef gov- 
ernment, towards which all the kingdoms of Europe were 
hurrying headlong, when they were saved from destruction 
by the renewal of the antique idea, of the Commonwealth 
and the consequences of ecclesiastical reform. 
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In the 16th century, this aristocratic Republic, gallaut, 
liaughty and full qf religious zeal, undertook the same task 
in the East of Europe, as Philip of Spain, at the same pe- 
riod, was prosecuting in the West — the subjugation of the 
World in the name of the Catholic * faith. As the Spanish 
monarch, the faithful champion of the ancient Church, aimed 
-at the conquest of England, so Sigismnnd king of Poland 
endeavoured to subdue Sweden, tlie country of his birth. As 
Philip possessed adherents in France, for many years main- 
tained a garrison in Paris, and for a moment h.ad even a 
prospect of placing his daughter on the French throne ; so 
Sigisuiund formed a party in Moscow, kej)t possession of 
the Kremlin for several years, and at last obtained the 
dignity of Czar for his son. But the issue was the same 
in the East as in the West; the attacks of Sigismnnd united 
the natural allies of his country with her hereditary enemies, 
and it was not \vith impunity that Poland allowed herself 
to be driven by Royal ambition and Jesuitical fanaticism 
into contest after contest, while all the best interests of the 
nation cried for peace. The Poles were every where beaten. 
As catholic France rallied at last round Henry IV., so 
orthodox Russia supported Aliclmel Komanow; and as the 
infant navy of Elizabeth was developed in the struggle with 
Philip', so the most brilliant of Protestant heroes, Gustavus 
Adolphus, was formed in the Polish wars. Poland emerged 
from the endless* contest in the same exhausted and dying 
state as Spain; and when, in 1714, the Powers of Europe 
divided the monarchy of Philip II. — when a French prince 
received the crown of Spain, Austria took possession of her 
Italian and Belgian provinces, and England of her commerce 
— the Eastern Powers talked more than once of either 
sharing the territories of Pohuid, or of setting over them a 
foreign Prince. 

The attitude of Poland in the religious wars, especfially, 
was by no means calculated to mitigate the mutual hatred, 
which had existed from the beginning of its history, between 
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this country and Northern (elermany. For centuries the two 
nations had struggled for the bi*oad plains. which lie? between 
the Elbe and tlio Vistula, which had once been possessed by 
the Germans, and after their withdrawal, in the 6th century, 
had been occupied by Sclavouiaus. In these regions, German 
colonization had first reconquered the Marches of Bran- 
denburg and Silesia; and then the German sword had reduced 
the Prussian lands, whose heathen love of liberty had proved 
too strong for their Polish rulers. The rule of the Teutonic 
Order was first established in Prussia, in concert with Poland, 
hut when the Knights rejected the Polish suzerainty, n deadly 
fiiud arose which, after a hundn'd years’ struggle, ended 
with the entire subjection of the Order. East Prussia then 
became a Polish fief, and West-Prussia a Polish province. 
Now it so hajipened that those very ])rovinees adopted 
Protestantism with assiduity and zeal, and that East Prussia 
thereby became a secular Duchy, which soon afterwards fell 
to the Electors of Brandenburg. West-Prussia, whose towns 
and nobles had for the most part become protestant, assumed 
the same attitude of opposition towards Sigismund as the 
Netherlands tow'ards Philip II.; and the antagonism of pro- 
vince to kingdom, of the Gcvuian to the Polish language, was 
enhanced by religious enmity; in this ease, therefore, the 
victory of the Catholic reaction would have been destruction 
to the Gorman I'lement. But as the very contrary took 
place, the German cause shared in the victory V)f Protestantism, 
and in the last stage of the long wars the Elector of Bran- 
denburg succeeded in forcing Poland to yesign its suzerainty, 
and in raising East Prussia to the rank of an independent 
State. Poland yielded to necessity, but did not forget her 
claims; ji few years afterwards she formed an alliance with 
liouis XIV. for the reconquest of Prussia, and^ when 
Frederick I. assumed the Royal crown, there was a shower 
of protests from the highest of the Polish Magnates. And 
thus on the Eastern frontier of the Empire, the Prussian 
State arose in the contest for German nationality, and re- 
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ligious freedom; and in tli(‘ most complete intcrmil and external 
antagonism to Poland. This enmity lay in tiu* very nature 
of things; all must deplore it, but what influence can we 
allow to sentimental regrets in the relations of one nation 
to another? As long as Poland existed, it must necessarily 
strive to make Kouigsberg once more l^olish, aiiS Dantzic 
t-atholie; as long as Brandenburg remained German and 
Protestant, its principal object must be to liberate West 
Prussia, and thei-eby to unite the jMarches and the Duchy 
into a single State. The second and more inumrtaat task 
was immediately taken up by tJie founder of the Prussian 
Sovereignty — the Elector Frederick William. Ilis territories 
were small and scattered, but united by historical and natu- 
ral ties, by language, religion and a. similar fate; and he 
conceived the idea of giving internal unity to the State, the 
external existence and oneness of which he had already 
secured. As his successors carried out the same object on 
an ever increasing scale, a government arose which difiused 
ideas of unity and common w<'al, and subordinated Jill private 
interests, religious difierences and class-privileges to the 
public good. Colbert’s plans wei e here surpassed on German 
soil, while in their native country they came to a stand or 
perished through the idleness of Louis XV. The modern 
State in Prussia became strictly monarchical, for the same 
reason that at the same period it took a parliamentary form 
in England, and Somewhat later, a democratic form in America. 
In all these cases the lead was taken by the class in which 
the fertile ideas of, national uipty, independence and devo- 
tion, w'cre generated; and in Prussia this was, almost 
exclusively, the Monarch and his servants; while the Estates 
were either hostile or at least disinclined to innovation, 
and tlje mass of the people were entirely without political 
opinions. ^ 

An imitation of Colbert, whom we have just mentioned, 
is clearly discernible in the financial and commercial legis- 
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lation of Prussia, as well as in her eftbrts for the promotion 
of manufaeture§. In the long nin, similar consequences of 
the well-meant ei’ror, of m-t only emancipating but endeav- 
ouring to protect industry, 8h(*w<*d themselves in this country, 
as in France; and in coiirse of time Prussia would not have 
escaped Ihe impoverishment inseparably connected with that 
error. At first, liowcver, in conseqiience of the artificial 
impulse thus given, Prussia enjoj-ed a brief but remark- 
able prosperity, which greatly contributed to place at the 
disposal of this small state, a dispro])ortionately large supply 
of money; — a supply, imleed, which res('mbled rather a 
laboriously filled cistern, than the perennial wealth of a 
running stream. Under tliese. circumstances, it was very 
fortunate that the German taste for agriculture still pre- 
vailed among all classes: and though the com])lote freedom of 
the soil, ov an equality of taxation had not yet been obtained, 
yet the Noblesse lived among the peasants as protectors of 
their common interests, and the State was everywhere ready 
with its active assistance, and beneficent surveillance. The 
result w'as une.\pcctedly favourable; on the whole the peasapt 
of the Brandenburg March Avas not worse off than the peasant 
of Picardy, and much better than the Auvergnais. He did 
not look upon the State as a blood-sucking extortioner, nor 
on the Nobility as his social enemies — as was deplorably the 
case in France. The form of the administration and all 
the official machinery were throughout peculiar and national, 
having sprung partly from the ancient institutions of the 
country, and partly from the mind of thn Moriarch, without 
any foreign model. 

Thus strong at liome and master of all its resources — 
bound up from its origin with the great interests of the 
^German Nation — the young State immediately began to ad- 
vocate these interests in the Empire, and to uphold them 
against the rest of Europe. Frederick William having 
liberated Eastern Germany from Poland, then undertook, 
almost single-handed, to support the West of Germany and 
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Hollimd aj^ainst the opj)ressoi‘ of Europe — Louis XIV. 
There is no doubt, that had ho lived longer, ho would have 
shared with William III. of Orange the glory of becoming 
th(‘ c(>ntro of the finally victorious resistance to the new 
master of the world, jllis successor followed tlie sanu‘ 
course; and in the mind of Frederick William I. the in- 
dependence of Prussia and the fulfilment of his duti(‘s to 
the German empire were constantly assoeiat(‘d. And lastly 
Frederick the Great assumed the decisive attitude which 
shaped for ever the future of his country, lie began bis task 
at home, partly by developing the administration of justice 
to a great d<'grec of indcpcndcnec, and partly, and more 
especially, by the complete (‘mancipation of his country from 
the bonds of a dominant church. What the gre.at Prince 
of Orangii had probably wished ])ut had not been able to 
do in England — vi.f. to shape his policy on political and not 
theological principle's — Frederick was the first to carry into 
eftect, and therel)y paved the way for the national and 
spiritual life of modern times. With tlu^se operations, his 
relation to the German Empire was intimately connected. 
That confused nn'dley c>f feudal and ecclesiastical formulaj 
was entirely incompatible with the ncAV life which beat in 
every v(;in of the rising Prussian iStatc; and tlu* breach woidd 
have been unavoidable evcji though the Elector of Brandcn- 
bourg ^ad never contended with the Queen of Hungary for 
the possession of Silesia. The whole relation between the 
two States had been clear to the keen intellect of the King 
from the very Hbegi inking, llis efforts for his own aggrandize- 
ment were every where connected with ’his plan for the 
regeneration of Gcnnany. Ilis alliance with the ISmperor 
Charles A’ll. was based upon the idea of superseding the 
old constitution the Empire by an enduring Confederation < 
of stat(*.s; his war against Francis I. slmok the 8ta1>ility of 
tliat constitution, by bringing about a military league betw(‘en 
the powerful States of North Germany; and his opposition 
to Joseph II. ended in the h*ague of German Pi‘inc(‘S embi’a- 
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ring all the States of Germany whieh had been reconstructed 
on modern principles. We need hardly say that he was 
influenced in all these proc< edings (piite as much by personal 
and Prussian ambition, as by Gf'innan patriotism and public 
spirit. But the fact that thes*"! feelings did not run counter 
to each other in Prussia, as they did in Austria, but rather 
coincided in their course, is .a proof of the healthy condi- 
tion of the young State, and secured a powerful national 
support for the efforts of its monan'h. It Avas felt as a 
benefit throughout the AA'hole of Germany, that the military 
power of the northern part of it once more showed an 
imposing front. 

This benefit was experienced, ev(‘n .during Frederick’s 
life-time, in one of the most iuiportant national affairs — th<* 
final liberation of West Pmssia from P«)lish dominion. The 
eircumstaiiccs of the first partition of Poland — the means by 
which it was effected, and the legal pretext brought for- 
ward to justify it. — it is not our purpose at present to dis- 
cuss; AA'C Avould only venture to make two remarks. 

Frederick was first led to give this direction to his plans 
of conquest, by the wish to compcnsjite Russia for her re- 
nunciation of Turkish booty Avhich Austria would not allow 
her to receiA’^c. Austria had joined in the partition of Poland 
with a reluctance, which arose not merely from Maria 
Theresa’s sense of justice, but also from^the long-standing 
and natural connexion bctAvcon her Fmpire aftd the Republic. 
Her opposition, however, Avas overcome, partly by the wish 
that the other two should not alone enriclx themseh^es, %nd 
still more by the rise of a new principle of action — side by 
side with that of the IIapsburg8,^in the Austrian government 
itself. This was the first important occasion on Avhich Jo- 
rseph II. and the Lorraine policy made t^ir influence felt. 
With regard to the consequences to Germany of this event, 
Ave need only mention that a million Germans were freed 
from a detested foreign yoke, and that the principal Ger- 
man State thereby brought its territories into a connected 
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mass# Wlien the House of Hapsburg, at an earlier period, 
prepared to occupy Burgundy and Bretagne, France rose 
like one man, and thanked her Kings for tearing up the 
treaties they had sworn to; and yet it would be difficult to 
say, whether tliat was a more urgent danger to France than 
the eontmued rule of Poland over Prussia would have been. 
The evils, moreover, which threatened the (xerman frontier 
from the Fast had assumed an entirely new character from 
the beginning of the century. The Polish rt'public had pr<*- 
viously been a formidable neighbour from its snjx’rior power; 
it was now no less dangerous from its anarchy. Its intestine 
divisions allowed no rest, even to the sunxnmding states: 
each faction had recourse to some foreign Power, and Kus- 
siaii influence and Ktussian arms were continually gaining a 
firmer footing in the distracted land. During the whole 
Seven years’ wai*. the professedly neutral soil of the Polish 
republic was really the head (piarters, the souiaa* of suppli('s, 
and the base of operations, of th(‘ Hussian armies against 
North Germany. Silesia, Brandenburg, East Prussia, all 
the German land between Niemen and the Vistula, and on 
the other side between the Oder and the Elbe, were alike 
cndangei'cd. Under these circumstances, the importance, to 
Germany of the occupation of the lower V^istula is self-evident. 
In fact the whole position of affairs was intolerable for Ger- 
many, and to efiect a. radical change in a manner agreeable 
to Poland w’as hot possible. It is customary in the present 
day, to lament that Germany did not strengthen Poland by 
a clbse alliance, and thus oppose a warlike bulwark to the 
advances of Russia. Exit as matters then stood, it would 
not in the first place have b»en possible to have gained the 
consent of the Poles themselves, since their King was entirely 
devoted to the !^^ssiaus, and their Nobility was filled with 
a violent hatred against every thing which bore the German 
name. In the next place, such a step would have required 
the united force of all Germany; and we know that on the 
Polish, as well as on every other question, the views of 
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Austria aiul ► Prussia wen* utterly opposed. What means 
llien n'lnaiiK'd of pre,veutiuj 5 the liiissians from pushinf< 
forward their outposts close upon the ceutn’s of North Ger- 
man life! The eomj)lication which the adoption of these 
moans were suhsccpumtly to •^’ive ris«* to, wc shall licreaffer 
see in the course of the rc'volutionary ])eriod. 

Afeanwhile a lu'w epoch had i‘ommenced in the history of 
^Vustria, the tirst staj^e of which has scarcelN yc't hticn tra- 
v(*rsed, ('ven at the j)reseut day. W e havi* seen the Ilaps- 
])uri>s tirst making' t('nit«>rial siipreniacy in (Jermauy theij* 
oiriect — then aiming,' at universal dominion over a (.'atholic 
W orld — and. (inally. pnrsuini*: a feudal polii-y in Austria. lint 
llu'ir dynasty came to aii^^eiid in 1740, and was succeeded hy 
llie l'alnil^ of the Dukes of Lorraine. \s lio Idrthwith directed 
their <'lforts towards the centralization and nnit\ of the 
Atistrian State. 

4'lie Houses (*f Lorraim* and Ilapshnr^' had lon;;^ stood in 
close relation to one another, and had pursued (‘ommon ol>- 
j<‘cts. The foi'UK'r, like the lattej*. had assumed its modern 
attittuh* in the .reli<>'ious wars of the Ktth centnr}. It was 
hy a scion of the 1 louse of Ijorraiue that tin* I'amily of tin* 
Gnisc's was founded, which was foremost, in tin* Prench 
ci^■il war, in eomhatin*;' tin* ITiij^nenots, and at last foufjfht 
against France herself iji clos(‘ alliance with J’hilip of Spain. 
The hranch of this housi* which rnh'd at homo, cut down, 
about tin* same tinn*, 20,(X)0 Protestant peasants in Jn)rraine 
in a sin<^l<* da}. Th(*y then formed connexions by uiari-iap^e 
with ( 'atharine dc Medicis. and afforded powerful aid to the 
Guises and Spaniards against Henry IV. The Bourbons 
never forgave them this conduct, and it became, thencefor- 
Avard, oh<* of the chief objects of French })oli(‘y, to deprive 
this family of Lorraine. On this aecouut tlin latter sought to 
couneet themselves more closely, — not with Germany, from a 
union with Avhich they had been released by Charles V . — 
but with the Hapsburgs, who, espei*ially in the thirty years' 
Avar — both against the Elector Frederick, and the Swedes 
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rad French— had no more zealous or fiery champion than 
Duke Charles IV. of Lorraine. Ilis successor fought the 
battles of Austria in Hungary, by which Pcsth was oucc 
more wrested from the Turks; and he gained in return the 
hand of an Austrian Archduchess. The descendant of this 
marriage was Francis Stephen, the favoured suitor of iMaria 
Theresa, and conseqixently the successor of the Hapsburgs 
in the Austrian crown lands. He was personally very in- 
significant, and left the cares of State to his cnergctii^ and 
ambitious Consort, who was sagacious enough to understand 
the necessities of the times, and to tak(‘ important steps to 
remodel the intctnal constitution of the .Vustrian State. The 
first administrations which deserve tlu' name w(‘re creat(‘d 
by her; the military system was reformed on the principle of 
greater unity and uniformity, and she directed close attention 
to the condition of the peasants, as the great source of the 
military strength and revenue of the country. Even in the 
most unruly lands of the Empire — Belgium and Hungary — 
the Emperor succeeded by tact and gentleness in taking from 
the hands of the Nobility a number of important privileges, 
and thereby strengthening the authority of the central Gov- 
ernment. 

But Maria Theresa was too genuine a Hapsburg to be 
able to emancipate herself entirely from the principles of 
government hereditary in this race. It was not until lur 
son, Joseph II., the first real Emperor of the Lorraine dy- 
nasty, came to the throne, that the end of feudal Austria, 
and the commencement of the modern united and centralised 
State, was proclaimed both in form and fact. His legis- 
lation is renowned and has often been described and dis- 
cussed. No one will deny that he was actuated by an active 
philanthropy, and a ceaseless impulse tow'ards progress. He 
was earnestly zcaloiis for the welfare of his subjects, and 
strove, with restless haste, to lead them to a higher stage 
of free industry, moral dignity, and intellectual culture. It 
woiUd be almost sinful to doubt the sincerity of his aspira- 
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tionSi, ■\vhicll lunnifestod thf'insclves in such numberless forms, 
niui found {so toucliiiig an expression in the despairing 
words of Iiis last illness. Yet wo see tliis '•‘crowned philan- 
thropist,*’ as Iiis age loved to call him, not only arbitrarily 
abolishing the pernicious privileges f)f the Nobility and Clergy, 
but invading with open violence the sanctuaries of human 
existenci' — religion, language and love of lu)ine. While he 
justly j)laeed the pride <tf his legislation in the emancipation 
of the soil, h<* disturbed the* poor peasants of his provinces 
in the enjoyuK'ut of their only form of spiritual life — the 
dev«»tional ser\ ices of their Church. Whih' he proclaimed 
the e(]uality of high and low before thejlaw, he coin))elIed 
the Magyar and the Croat to seek for justice from German 
ofKcials, whose language they could not understand. And, 
lastlv, the same monarch who would hear of nothing at 
home but civilization and prosperity, appears abroad in the 
character of an unscruptdous compieror, engages in <ptar- 
rels along the whole, line (»f his extensive frontiers, never 
allows a weaker neighbour to r(*st, or knows how to be at 
peace with a strong<‘i'; and at last fills half the world with 
the tumult of his arms. We should do him injustice, if 
w<‘ were to attributi' this latter feature of his government 
to ]K>rsonal aml)ition alone; we shoidd raise him above his 
merits, if wo were to seek the sole spring of his character 
in his reforming philanthropy. 

All these inconsistencies become intelligible when we rightly' 
eomprehend the leading principle of his policy. Certain as 
it is that he felt a warm interest in the® welfare of his sub- 
jects, it is no less certain, that the ultimate object of his 
reforms Avas, not the progress of his people, but the power 
of his Empire. He had seen how ill Austria had* fared in 
Inn- contest against Prussia with her modern culture, and he 
th(*fefor<i determiiu'd, before, all things, to carry out the 
system of modern cemtralization in the nu'dimval frame- 
Avork of his various dominions. As the laws of the Phy- 
siocrates and Rationalists seemed to him adapted for his 

n2 
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purpose, lie liccanio a zealous apostle of enlightenment; anti 
because he uoukl acknowledge no ohstach* in the sphen; of 
his power, he showed th(> same disregard for natural right 
as for chartered wrong, for religious ft'eling and national 
pride, as for ecclesiastical abuses, ami aristocratic monopolies. 
He was resolved that Austria should become a ci'iitralized 
State, like- the Prussia of that period, or the France of to- 
day; that no foreign jiowcr, whether of the fJerman Fmpirc', 
or the Romish C'lmi’ch, should any longer exercise an in- 
fluence on its int(‘nial aftaif*)f; that it should gain wi'll 
rounded, and, if possildc, (‘xtended frontiers on every side, 
and thus come forth from the centre of hhirope, as the first 
of Kuropean Powers. 1 !«' was tlu'refoi'e in a state of con- 
iuual aggression against his privih'ged orders, his peoples, 
and his neighbours. 

So comprehensive an attack on others, naturally calletl 
forth an ecjually universal resistance. .Joseph’s policy rc'fuseil 
to recognize any of tin* props on which the powan* of the 
Austrian government had hitlu'rto rested; no wonder, then, 
that f('rinent and dissolution show(*d themselves on (W(*ry 
side. The grcatc'st influeina* on this occasion was e,xerte<l 
by the Church, which the Kmp<*roi' opposed by (“very means 
in his pow'cr, ])artly as being foreign, — in so far as it was 
in the hands ot the Pope, Superiors of Ecclesiastical Ord(“rs, 
or Prelate's of the German Einpin'— and partly, as pv(“jn- 
dicial to the financial interests of the Stat(“— because it 
withdrew large tracts of land from taxation and free alien- 
ation. liut he wjfs soon made to feel, what he had not 
chosen to IcJirn beforehand; in this very disagreennent wdtli 
the Crowm, the Church most clearly proved, how' indispensal)le 
her agency was to the Austrian Government, in controlling 
the motley elements of’tlu^ Empire. When the Church was 
driven into hostility to the Imperial authority, the latter 
suddenly lost the means of uniting tin* dift’eremt nationalities. 
All the distinctive national feelings of Magyars, Belgians, 
and Sclavonians were awakened; it seemed as if the Austrian 
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dominion had not been forced upon these peoples centuries 
ago, but in the last f('w days; for they all vied with one 
another in their efforts to free themselves from the foreign 
yoke. What a contrast in character and actions, between 
Joseph and his great model, Frederick the Great! Freder- 
ick’s motives are throughout deeper and nobler, and, on that 
account, his modus operandi is calmer, more circumspect, 
and more fertile of results. Satisfied that no narrow ortho- 
doxy any longer held dominion over himself, and liis own 
people, he nowhere interfcr«l!i with the religious conscienri' 
of his subjects; well knowing that a. nation may be raised 
to mental freedom by education, l>ut not by force. An 
opposite course of proceeding was the cause of Joseph’s 
ruin, and his successors, too, seem never to have asked 
themselves a higher question than this: whether the Church 
was to be the subservient tool of the State, for the attain- 
ment of power and conquest, or vice versa. • 

Joseph severed all the ties which bound him to the Ger- 
man Empire, as well his. relations to the Church. The trans- 
formation of Austria into a Central State was in itself suf- 
ficient to tear the last threads of the rotten fabric, which 
hitherto bore the name of the Constitution of the German 
Empire. Joseph broke oft' his existing relations with the. 
German Diet and Estates, as decidedly as Frederick the 
Great himself. As he thereby lost the legal influence, which 
Austria had exercised in the Emi)ire through the Knights 
and Cities, the Prelates and Counts of the Diet, Joseph 
endeavoured, all the more earnestly, to compensate for the 
loss by means of troops and diplomatists. The old claims 
on Bavaria weia? now repeatedly brought forward; Suabia 
was to be gradually subjected from the side of the Austrian 
possessions on the Black Forest, and Franconia would then 
be nothing but an Austrian province. As the result of these 
successes Northern Germany would have been hemmed in, 
and overpowered on every side. But unfortunately it be- 
came apparent, how ill-adapted Austria, from her very 
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0iitei|»OTiti6ti*~)ier foreign elements, interests, and historical 
tt^itions — was, to exoi’cise such a hegemony over Germany. 
In spite of Joseph's enlightened views, the feelings of all 
the liberal party in Germany were against him; and he, on 
his part, did not scruple to promise France the possessiim 
of the infinitely important territory of Luxemburg, ii‘ .sIk* 
would help him to acquire Bavaria. The more moderate 
statesmen of his own Emi>ire themselves declai’cd, at a later 
period, that the very nature of things forbids such an ex- 
tension of Austrian rule, and ^lat Austria’s own int(*rehfs 
would be better served by a free iuttnaial dcvelopuunit, than 
by the forced subjection of Northern and Western Germany. 
When forced into unnatural union, these two great countries 
would be in a constant state of internecine war: if left to 
develope independetitly, the one woidd have no cb^'^er or 
surer ally than the other. But Joseph lived and moved in 
the idea of adding the otlu’r German Lands, as vassal Stat<“s, 
to his \xnited empire; the eonS(‘f|uence was, the combined 
opposition of all Gorman Princes, powerfully su[)ported b\ 
public opinion. 

But his ])oli<'y attained .-i iuu<*h higlu'r significance, when, 
after forming a close alliance with Kussia in 1788, it con- 
templated the partition of the Turkish em])ire. It is uu- 
neces.sary to exidain to readers of th(‘ present day the world- 
wide imi)ortanec of such a plan; one point in the position 
of aftairs, at that time. de',crves particidar notice, namely 
this; that King Stanislaus of Poland '*luid zealously joined 
this alliance. As oae of the numerous lovers of the Fin- 
press C’atharinc, he had beem raised to the throne by her 
influence, had then consented to coojierate in national re- 
forms, in consequence of which he had incurr-ed tlu' enmity 
of Russia, and witnessed the catastrophe of the first Par- 
tition of Poland. Since that time,' he had allowed the Rus- 
sian Ambassador to rule in Warsaw; — had signed a treaty 
making Russia the guarantee of the Polish constitution, — 
or non-constitution, — and had become thoroughly convinced 
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that Poland could only prosper under the protection of 
Kussia. While, therefore, the powerful families of the Po- 
tocki and Czartoriski sought protection against Russia at 
the Court of Vienna, Stanislaus was incessantly recommend- 
ing Russia to change the elective monarchy into a hereditary 
one. When the two allied Emperors began, in 1788, their 
grand operations, the Potocki broke oft* their relations to 
Austria, but Stanislaus was more eager than ever to gain 
the frit'ntlship of Catharine and Joseph. At«^a conference 
at CJaniefl*, therefore, he joy^lly assented to a i)roposal of 
the two Iin]>erial tvourts, that he should induce the Polish 
republic- to eejuip 100,000 men. This force was to be used^ 
in the first place, for the Turkish ^^^r, but ‘‘likewise for 
any other contest” — a clause which at the present moment 
could only have refc'rencc to Prussia. Tlie whole Sclavonian 
East, theref(U*e, su])i)orted by all llu' [)ow(*r of tlie Austrian 
monarchy, rose in arms, for an attack in th(‘, first place, on 
( a)nstantiuople, but also for ulterior objects which no one 
could forsee. ^ 

Such attempts have never been made in E\irope, without 
calling forth the liveliest opposition from <‘very cpiarter. The 
King of Prussia, who had just tested the military power of 
his State, in a raj)id sup|)ressiou of disturbances in Holland, 
had nt) intention of retreating, by a single hair’s-breadth, 
from the position of Frederick the Great. England, under 
the energetic conduct of her gr«it Minister, the younger 
Pitt, was angry wilii Russia — which had shortly befoj-e 
granted a favourable treaty to French commerce — and, even 
at that time, regarded the jjreservatiop of Turkey as one 
of the leading principles of her policy. These two Powers 
formed an alliance with Holland, which was entirely guided 
by them, for the purpose of opposing the Imperial Courts 

^ Herzberg's unpublished memoirs, prevts published in Schmidt's Journal, 
‘‘Sur rAUiance conclue en 1790 entre which have been made use of for the 
la Prusse et la Pologne.” There is following, 
a series of valuable additions to the 
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on all points, and ('specially in the Turkish (pjestion. ' This 
treaty produced an eftect throughout the whole of Europe, 
hy its mere exist(*nco, without any military jm'parations, or 
force of arms. AVhoev’er felt his rights (*r hopes in any 
degree threatened hy the Imperial Courts turned his eyes 
towards the n<*w alliance. Sweden was alrc'ady at open wav 
with Russia, and occu])ied the latter’s h('st regiments on the 
Neva : tin' Turks, with renewed courage, collecti'd their 
forces for tin? defence ’of tlieir frontiers. The Prussian am- 
bassador in Poland appeah'd to tin* jiatriotic party ii. tin' 
Diet; the possibility of a Russian alliance immediately va- 
nished, and an increasing number of voices was raised in 
favour of a close all^mee with Prussia. All the Provinces 
of Austria herself were in a state of ferment. Hungary, 
whose constitution Joseph had just been destroying piece- 
meal, was on the very verge of revolution; Belgium, after 
long agitation, suddenlv ros<' in ivbellion on the 19th De- 
eember 1789, drove the Austrian garrison from her capital, 
and the Impe'rial authorities over her borders. In both 
these countries, the obj('et w'as to defend existing rights 
against the new principle of eenlrali/.ation; in both the 
Clergy and Nobility headed th(^ opposition, and w^ere aided 
by the enthusiastic su]»j)orl of th(' people. Both imme- 
diately entered into a elos<‘ understanding with Prussia. The 
latter had just obtaiiu'd a firm footing on the Belgian fron- 
tier, by protecting the constitution of Hiege against the en- . 
eroaehment of the Bishop; and the H^o Prussian generals, 
Schonfeld and Kohler, now entered the Belgian service, to 
organize the army of the Congress. A deputation from the 
Hungarian opposition repaired to Berlin, and it was even 
proposed that the Diet should formally place the rights ol' 
the Kingdom of Hungary under the guarantee of Prussia. 

' Her/.bcrjj. The King had resolvc-d, suhaeyucntly to Sept. 1780 to enter 
into an oftensivc and defensive alliance with tiic Poi'te, and in the following, 
Spring to commence a war against the Imperial Courts. 
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Fa spite, tJicrcfore, of s<!vcral splendid victories ovei’ the 
Turks, the position of tlic two Imperial Courts was ex- 
tremely critical. Hatred ai.d distrust in the German empire — 
violent ferment in the la'public of Poland— their own trooi)S 
engaged in distant contc'sts, and no ally in Western Europe 
hut France, over whose head the waves of revolution w'cre 
violently breaking. Devoured by care and sickness, Joseph 
could come to no resolution. He made some concession to 
the Hungarians, retained his warlike zeal agairfst the Turks, 
and took no measures to defend his frontier against the 
Prussians. The Belgian revolt was the last straw which 
broke his spirit, and he died two months afterwards, on the 
10th February 1700. 
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LkoPOLOII. — Col NT llbKXIlEICn’.S I’L\NS. — BREXCII lU.TWIiK.N KKI'.bAND ANI> SPAIN. 

— L\KAYI 3 TrH \MMI1.S |•Oll A WAR WITH liMiLANI). — 'I’llK MAKITIMB POWERS 

nKNOl'NrP, IIEIl/CIlEIiO'.S PI,\NS. — MIRMlEAi; AND I HE JACOBINS ARB IN 

F\AoiR OF pi; MB. — Treaty of rekiibnbacii. — Trogress of apstria. 

Jo.sKrii’s lirothiM'. the (Trand-diikc Leojiuld of Tusfany, had 
formerly often blauied the i-ash and adventurous policy of 
the EmjK'i’or. and therehy drawn upon himself the deeji 
displeasui’O of Josejih. As his sueeessor, he was now to 
withdraw the tottering State from the edge of the abyss. 
It was no small piece of good fortniu' for the Hou.si' of 
Eorraine, that tfiis brother existed to take»thc helm of the 
State in such stormy times. Discreet and calm, gentle, mo- 
derate and yet immovably firm, ho entered on thi' business 
of his office, and succeeded at onec; in spi’eading confidence 
around him; and this victory over the minds of men in- 
cluded within it 'all future triumphs, lie had intellect enough 
to appreciate the grand vicAvs of Joseph, and was just snf- 
licii'utly frivolous to keep himself at a sober distaiujc from 
all ideal aims. Before all things it Avas necessary that he 
shoidd put an end to the present crisis; and he AA’as ready 
to forego his brother’s grand plans of conquest, proA'ided 
that nothing Avas done to interfere w'itli the futtire prospects 
of his Empire, and that his o])ponents acipiired no accession 
of territory, lie AA'as sufficiently imbued Avith the principles 
of his family to adhere to these fundamental maxims Avith 
immovable firmness. 
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As thd Aii^'lo-Prussian league had just heeu Ib'nued for 
th«! pr('servatiou ol‘ the utalifS quo, an agreement, it would 
seem, might Have been easily eome to. lJut Leojmld liad 
no intention, after all, of i Jiding the war without any com- 
pensation for (“xpenses incurretl; Russia moreover repelled 
all interference of strangers in lier victorious course; and, 
above all, his enemies, conscious of their strength, were 
likewise determined to cari’y off some ivward of their exer- 
tions. At the hea<l of these was the Prussian Minister, the 
aged ('ount Jlerzberg, whom, a whole age before, Frederick 
the (treat had called his pupil in diplomacy, and who had 
learned not a little from his great master. Jle possessed 
great jx'iietration, untii’ing industry, just so much con- 
ceit as a diplomatist needs to give him perfect sclf-con- 
tidence, and, above all, unbounded devotion to the intei’csts 
of his government; so that his only pleasure, and his only 
sense of I’ight, AV(‘r(^ centred in promoting the interests of 
Prussia. By theses various gifts, he had brought Joseph II. 
into such a position, that he could be checkmated by the 
first move of the Prussian army, llis whole life was bound 
up in. the ])rogress of Prussia, and he knew how t«) set 
all Kuro])e in motion for the furtherance of his o.wn plans, 
lie has been unjustly accused of liaving neglected (lerinan 
affairs — in which the interests of Prussia wen* more close 
and deeply concerned — to busy himself in the disputes con- 
cerning Sweden and Finland, Turkey and Poland. From 
Frederick the (Ij'cat’s mor<? comprehensive point of view lie 
had rightly apprehended, that the most imjiortant step in 
the German question was to ward oil the encroachments of 
Austria, and that this could only be done on. the wide field 
of European jioliey. lie therefore kept this main point con- 
stantly in sight, and followed it up with a rare mixture 
of cool calculation, and lively energy. He wished to inspire 
both Poland and the Sublime Porte with confidence in Pnissia, 
and thereby to keep them stedfast in their resistance to the 
Imperial Courts. For this purpose he met their views with 
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great zeal, fired the martial spirit of the Turks, and favoured 
certain changes in the Polish constitution, ■^'hich -were So 
many blows to Kussiau influence. Ihit he did not wish to 
proceed further in this direction; for a complete restoration 
of Poland did not seem to him to lie in the interests of 
Prussia. ITt‘ was therefore opposed to the conclusion of a. 
formal treaty with either Ppland or the Porte, ^ since these 
States v.'ore already exclusively dependent on Prussian aid; 
and any compact with th<>ni could only have the effect of 
binding the hands of Prussia. His intention was, to leave 
a small portion of their booty to the Imperial Courts, vic- 
torious on the Danube, but to gain in return from both 
equivalent advantages for Prussia. Russia, namely, was to 
restore a part of Finland to the Swedes, and Austria a part 
of Galicia to the Poles; in return for which, Poland was to 
give the cities of Dantzic and Thorn, and Sweden a portion 
of Pomerania, to Prussia. The Turks niighl thank Heaven, 
that through Prussia's intervention, they had got ofl’ with 
so little loss. Considering the dangerous position of Axistria, 
the impossibility that the Russians could maintain themselves 
on the soil of the Polish Republic against the united- will 
of Prussia and Poland, and the complete readiness for action 
of a Prussian army of 1(50,000 men, such a scheme «lid not 
appear quixotii*al, either in respect to its object or its 
means. Sweden was I'cady to do {uiything at the price of 
a few millions;* Poland would be essentisdiy a gainer — since 
Thorn and Dantzic as enclaves of Prussia were of little value 


^ llerzberg’s jrepovt to the King, 
of July 6th 1789 — Despatches to 
Lucchesini, of July 1 Ith and 31st: 
Count Gulz, too, who was iiitiniately 

acquainted 'with Polish affairs, says, 
in a memorial addressed to Herzberg 
(MaylOtli 1791), tliat Poland, enraged 
against Russia, was ready for war, 
and would have attached herself 


closely to Prussia, if the latter had 
not always hesitated, -&c. &c. — 
2 Herzberg to the King, 17, Dee. 1793 : 

poHDfiit elle (votre majeste) pas y 
ajouter {a Danzi(/, Sfc.) encore la Po- 
mcranie pour uti couple de 

millioHHy un bout de la Flnlandv^ 

en faisant avoir a la Russie la vilie 
d*Oczakow P* 
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to tlio Kcpublic, and the districts ofGrtiliciu offered to them 
W(‘re of sixfold the extent, with thrice the population. If 
we look then to the int(‘rests of (rcrmany, the aequisition 
of Dantzic and Pomerania was as favonrahle, as the partition 
of Turkey between the Russians and Austrians woidd have 
l)een prc'judieial, to them. 

Rut what(*v<*r else we may think of this project, we can 
not di'feiid it troiu tin* .<‘harg‘e of being arbitrary and arti- 
ficial, and so adroit an opponent as the Emperor Leopold 
di<l not for a moment lu'glect to turn its weak points to 
his ]mrpos«“. 'fhe fact that Herzberg's plan aimed at the 
aggraudizcuu'ut ol‘ PruSvsia, was sufficient to d<‘termine fh<‘ 
Lmperor to give* it his uncom])romising opposition. fie 
would ratlx'r give up all his gains *)n tin* Danube, than 
allow Prussia to grow stronger on the Ralti(*. Jfe knew 
his oj)j)oneut w<'ll <-nough lo lake the right means of obtaining 
his object. Passing over the IMinistcr, he appealed to King 
Fred<'rick William himself, in an unreserved and confidential 
letter. There was in the Prussian King a strong vein of 
dev<»teduess and docility; the higher his sense of his own 
dignity, the more easily did he allow himself to be won by 
the first step which was yiade towards him in confidence, 
and he excused many an im))rudence in himself, which he 
would nev(*r have pardoned in a Minister. At first many 
difficult complications ])res(>nted themselves: the King adhered 
to TIerzherg’s plans, and promised, if Leopold consented to 
them, to leave him free hand in Relgium, and to give him 
his vot(* at the ('lection of lOinperoi’. Rut in otlu'r respei'ts 
lu' had (dirady swerved from Herzberg’s line of policy. After 
he had be('u persuaded, in January, to make an allianc(^ 
with the '^Furks — so that Herzberg’s plan could not well bo 
realizc'd without the consent of the Porto — In' allowed him- 
self at the end of Marcli to be forced into an alliance with 
Poland, without stipulating beforehand for the cession of 
Dantzic and Thorn. ^ When therefore Leopold evaded his 


* llerzberg. 
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eugagements, coUeoted troops in Bohoinia, and — inst«'ad of 
the desired armistice, — renewed hostilities against the Turks, 
the right moment had surely eomc to take vigorous nu‘a- 
sures. In east' of Avar, Poland would have immediately risen 
airainst the Kussiaus: and there was not the slightest doubt, 
that at the first hloAV Hungary Avould havt' been in open 
rebellion p the eham-es therefore Avere a.s favourabh* as pos- 
sible. But iustt'ad of taking ailvautage of them, a ust'less 
t-Viscnsslou was eavvied on, by letter, bt'twet'u the twt) ^loii- 
arebs, as to wbt'ther tlu* rt'signatiou ot all h(“r eontjuests. 
or llor/berg s j*lau of exeliaugt', Avoultl be most lavourable 
fttr Axistria. 

AVhile the peaee of l'biro[te in the Past was tlius balaiieed 
on points of diplomaev. an insignilicaut tlis[)ute arose on 
the otlier sidt* of tht' Oet'au, the naietion of A\hieh summoiK'tl 
the South and AV(‘st of oiir (piarter of the glolx' to arms. 

por some time past, Pnglaud ami 8i)ain had been at feud 
eoneerning a stripe ol‘ land — Avhieh in our tiim's has ojiee 
more become an apple of discord Ix'tweeji Anglo-Americans 
and Spanish Ab'xicans — A'iz. iSttotka Sound in California. 
The Spaniards, avIio still grounded their sovereignty on a 
Papal grant of the IGth century, Avoidd not allow lh(‘ settle- 
ments, Avhich bold Knglish merchants had made in that ivgion 
for the sak<‘ of the fur-trad<*. At la.st th(*y asserted th<‘ir 
claims by force of arms; whereupon the li\'eliest indignalioji 
AA'as kindled in Kngland, and a AA'arliko spirit took ])ossession 
of the Ckdiinet, tin* Parliament and the aa’IioIc nation. Spain, 
in her anxiety, appealed to the Prench goA’crnment for aid, 
in virtue of the liourbon family compact of 17()2. In tin* 
♦extraordinary state; of agitation in which the, French n.ation 
then Avas, it Avas natural that such a pi'ospec.t should excite 
the liveliest emotion among all parties. 

^ Dospatehos of the Prussian Am- elusion of peace,— return of the 
hassador Jacobi in Vienna, July 12th Hungarian regiments, and guarantee 
and 24th, Oct. 10th. The Hungarian of the Hungarian constitution hy tlie 
Piet demanded an immediate con- German Princes. 
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It had already been a subject of discussion in Paris, during 
the ■winter, whether a foreign war might not be a useful 
means of diverting the popular passions into a new channel, 
and placing greater military forces at the disposal of the 
Gov(‘rnmeut. Montmorin was still at the head of ibreign 
affairs, and had remained firm in that leaning tow'ards 
Austria, w'ith which Brienne’s Mini.stry had refreshed men’s 
recollections of 1756. When Austria, therefore, saw herself 
so hard ])ressed in the East by the English, her Ambassador 
in Paris, (’omit Mercy, found a favourable hearing, when he 
solicited the interference of France. Eafayette was not dis- 
ineliiH'd to such a step; he hated England from the bottom 
of his lu'art; we have already obsexwed his anti-English 
machinations in Indand and Holland, and he even now 
indulged the hope of aiding tln^ Democrats in those countries, 
overthowing tlu' Prince of Orange, who had the countenance ^ 
of England and Prussia, and marching into Amsterdam as 
liberator, and as ii'iu}Hi)Ji((for into Paris. ‘"He dreams of 
nothing,” wrote the American Ambassador in January '■‘but 
driving the Stadtholder of Holland into a swamp.” What 
could Austria have imagined more agreeable to her, than a 
diversion like this, — which would have entirely withdrawn 
England from the East? But in this case*, as in all others, 
Lafayette^ was incapable of forming a decided resolution. 
If Franco commenced a war against the maritime powers, 
she would, indeed, promote the iuten'sts of Austria, but 
would, at the same time, cut the strongest roots of the 
Belgian Kevolution. But Tiafayette had democratic friends 
in Brussels as well as Amsterdam, and several of his envoys 
were carrying on an active negotiation with the Belgian 
Estates. (Jnc feature of the revolution in Belgium was 
extreinely disagreeable to him, vis. that it was still in the 
hands of the Clergy, the Nobility and the Guilds, and had 
nothing of the “Rights of man” about it. But, at all events, 
it was a revolution, and its suppression appeared to the 
hero of the American and French revohitions, an intolerable 
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thing. He therefore did his utmost to bring the vt?ry small 
party, which professed French principles, to the head of 
affairs in Brussels. As the reward of compliance with his 
wishes, he promfe{‘d the enei’gctic intervention of France in 
favour of Belgian independence, at the very time that he 
Avas meditating the destruction of the Prince of Orange, the 
most zealous ally of Belgium. lie finally decided on the 
plan, that Austria should retain possesv^itm of Belgium, on 
<‘onditjon of introducing the '•'•Jiights of man,"' and French 
liberty; a programme which certainly n'conciled the oppo.sing 
schemes, but oji the otlu'r h;ind had all the interest'd parties 
— Austria, tin* Belgian Kstates, and tlu' Brussels democrats ’ 
— against it. The difficulty was incrcast'd by the unfortunate 
])osition of aflairs in the iutt'rior of Fran('<*. "^rhe CJoA'crnmcnt 
had neither money nor s«'rviccabh' troops, ajul feared above 
all things to add m'w tro\djl(*s to those Avliich ah-eady cxist('d. 
In spite therefore of Bafayett<''s di'sire for war, peace re- 
mained undisturbed during the winjer. 

In the spring, however, tin; abov(i-mentioned news from 
Sjiain arriA'cd. The IMinistry, although A'cry doubtfid about 
the conseipn'nct's, could no longer maint.niu pt'ace by their 
own sole will, and were obligc'd to thijtk of arming, according 
to the lettej- of the treaty. All the pro/p'cts of Jjafayette 
and his fric'uds once m<»re came to light. To make sure of 
the National Assembly, they colh'cted all their most trusty 
adherents from the party of the Left at a great banquet, at 
Avhieh, alter many toasts, and much discussion, a permanent 
association — the (’i#d> of 1789 — and a separate party — the 
Left ei'iitrc — Avas formed,. Their cry for the. present was, 
support of the Ministry in a Avar against England. 

The mere possibility of this war rc'freslied every nerve of 
the Austrian policy. Leopold did ]iot hesitate, for a mo- 
ment, in choosing rath<*r to lose all his Turkisli booty, tlian 

^ On this subject no one enlarges more tlian Lafayette himself in his 
memoirs. 
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concede a clod of soil to the Prussian. In the beginning of 
May he informed the English Ambassador that he was wil- 
ling to make peace on the basis of tire status qtto — except 
that the Turks were to &de Orsova to him, as a rectification 
of his boundaries — and to restore to Belgium its bid con- 
stitution; by which concessions, he said, he hoped to satisfy 
every just claim, lie added, that if he were compelled to 
go to war, by any further demand, he shbidd be obliged to 
abandon a portion of Belgian territory to France, that she 
miglit h(ili) him to recover th<; rest. Joseph 11. had already 
offered a portion fif Belgium to the Fnaicli, on <‘Oudition of 
their helping him to <*on(jner Bavai'ia;* we may easily con- 
<*eive that his threat carried double weight under jjreseut 
circumstances. The maritiim* Pow('rs came to a decision at 
tmee. It was not at all to their commeirial interests that 
Prussia shoultl obtain Dantzic.; and they wore, therefore, 
from the very first, by no im^ans enthusiastic for ITerzberg’s 
jjlans, and had themselves jiroposed to Austria an agreement 
on the status quo. C\mse([m‘ntly the danger of seeing Bel- 
gium fall a prey to the French arms, and Holland thr<‘atened, 
overcame all fiu’tlu'r scruples, and they detlared themselves 
ready to accept the otters of Leopold. Ilerzbcrg’s seheim* 
was thus di'prived of its foundation, and Leopold coidd now 
look forward, with a llght(*r lu‘art, to the continuance of his 
negotiation with Prussia. 

Meanwhile affairs in Paris took a very unexpected turn. 
The foundation of tin* Club of 1789 alarmed the Jacobins. 
Their leaders, Barnave, th<* Lameths aiul Duport, diftered, 
it is true, but very little from Lafayette in their political 
tendencies. 'But they were divided by a no less potent cause; 
— h<^ was in power, and they teished to bo so. They Were, 
therefore, opposed to him on all occasions," and even in the 
cpiestiou of wai’, the Jacobins deteianiued to throw obstacles 
in the (Tcneral’s way. 

* The English Ambassador Keith to his Minister, Vienna, May 11th: 
Coxe’s “Austria." 
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The result was, that each of the parties assumed a singular 
and unnatural attitude: Montmorin and Lafayette,— the re- 
presentatives of the Government, — wished for war; the Ja- 
cobins, — tlie organs of progressive revolution — contended for 
peace. Both were of opinion that war would confirm the 
strength of the crown, and both w'cre w'orking in diametriciil 
opposition to the interests of their party. In reality there 
was no greater danger to the King, and no more splendid 
prospect for the Jacobins,, than war. It is true that civil 
liberty can never be promoted by war, yet war did not run 
counter to the interests of the Jacobins, because they were 
aiming to establish — not the freedom of the citizens, but the 
rule of the demagogues. The latter alvyays gain by war, 
because it surrounds the country with dangers, and fills it 
with fiery passions. When allowed to run its full course, it 
always leads to a Dictatorship, because it needs a Dictator- 
ship; but it has no motive for placing this absolute power 
in the hands of legitimate authority, but bestows it on the 
. strongest and the boldest. It brought Charles 1. and 
Louis XVI. to the scaffold, and raised Cromwell, llobospiern; 
and Bonaparte to despotic power. At that time, however, 
Robespierre never dreamed of such a possibility; and he and 
his friends involuntarily exerted themselves to save the 
Government of Louis XVI. from destruction. 

On the 14th, the National Assembly received a message 
from the Ministry, who asked for supplies for warlike pre- 
parations, in consequence of the Californian troubles. La- 
fayette’s influence was strong enough to produce an im- 
mediate and zealous spirit of compliance with their wishes. 
In the evening, the rostra and the press of the Jacobin club 
resounded with angry denunciations and appreheni^ions. They 
accused the Government of intending to cause a national 
banki’uptcy by war, and to overthrow the constitution ; they 
had the fear of Austrian intrigue in the Tuileries before 
their eyes. They declared, that there was but one means 
of escaping the danger, and that was a decree to deprive 
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the King of the power of making peace and war, and to 
bestow it exclusively on the National Assembly. Lamcth,* 
consequently, on the following morning, brought forward 
his motion, which appeared to him, he said, to contain the 
most direct and natural deduction from acknowledged prin- 
ciples. The National Assembly expresses the will of the 
nation, and the Executive carries out that will; the former, 
therefore, has to declare whether the nation wishes for war, 
and the latter to carry the declaration of war into execution, 
like any other law. The ground of contest was well chosen 
to secure; the support of the great mass of the Deputies, who 
were still honestly enamoured of the “Rights of man,” ‘and 
still believed that they were doing a good deed in weakening 
the power of the Crown. Lameth’s motion occupied the; 
attention of the Assembly to such a degree, that for several 
days the Minister’s application for money was forgotten. 

On this occasion the Jacobins displayed all .their dislike 
to wai*. “In times of peace,” cried Aiguillori, “freedom is 
invincible; in war, intrigues arc rife, and a victorious king 
would be the greatest danger to freedom.” • Robespierre 
took up the same position. “War,” said he, “is a means of 
defending arbitrary power against the People; assume to 
yourselves the right of making war and peace, and war will 
b(! impossible; but if yoti trust the words of the Ministers, 
you will at once proclsiim war and your own slavery. ” Then 
came a perf(;ct flood of historical reminiscences of the frivo- 
lous wars of crowned heads, and bitter allusions to the 
alleged intrigues between the Government at home and 
foreign potentates. “It is very possible,” said Dameth, “that 
there are sufficient grounds for making war; it is possible 
also that the Courts have (Sancerted a war With one another; 
for it is now a question of a war of all Kings against their 
Peoples.” 

The effect produced in the Assembly, the galleries, and 
.among the street politicijms, was very great. Neither La- 
fayette, — who feared the hissing of the populace more than 
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that of a cannon ball, — nor his friends, ventured to stem the 
torrent; all thou^ts of war were abandoned. Custine alone 
spohe of England's ambition, against which, he Siiid, the 
fVencIi people must summon all their strength; the others 
contented themselves with upholding the constitutional point. 
And here the crown would have fared but ill, if, with the 
exception of the Kight, it had had no supporters but La- 
fayette. But a very different kind of champion now came 
forward for its defence, and by a diversion, as powerful as 
it was unexpected, wrested the prize of victory from the 
Jacobins on their own ground. 

Since the 7th of November, Mirabeau had remained almost 
inactive in the Assembly. Without sacrificing a single prin- 
ciple, he maintained liis popidarity among the Parisians, by 
occasionally dealing one of his crushing oratorical blows 
against the Right. lie had no motive for sparing the 
Ministers, and he now came forward, once more, as the old 
revohitionist. Secretly he -was endeavouring to come to a 
fresh tmderstanding, sometimes with the Count of Provence, 
and sometimes with l^afayette, but w'ithout 'success. In 
March, however, he met at last with unlooked-for assistance. 
The Austrian Ambassador, (^ount Mercy, a man of extensive 
knowledge and stronjf character, who had been for a long 
time past a personal friend of the Queen, and was informed 
of Alirabeau’s real feelings by Count La Marck, perstiaded 
Marie Antoinette no longer to reject such a powerful .ally. 
The Queen had long wished to make the attempt to come 
to a direct understanding •with the most prominent h'aders 
of the National Assembly; but she had always turned away 
with a shudder at the very mention of Mirabcsui, whom she 
looked on as tlui instigator of th^ murderous .itt.ack of the 
Gth of October. When La Marek had quieted her mind on 
this point, a preliminary arrangement was come to after 
much consideration. The King paid Mirabeau’s debts, 
(200,000 francs) and gave him a monthly pension of 1000 
crowns, in return for which Mirabeau gave the King ad- 
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vice, and promised to protect the interests of the Crown in 
the National Assembly. It was fully understood that it was 
not a question of restoring the atmm regime; the ’King, 
with his passive disposition, had no longing for absolute 
authority, nor any views on any one question of constitutional 
policy. If he could once gain security for his person, his 
wishes with respect to the extent of the royal authority 
hardly went so far as Mirabeau’s former convictions of the 
necessity of a strong government in France. In respect, 
therefore, to the object to be obtained, there'was little ditlfi- 
culty; but where were the means? Every attempt to restoi*e 
the Monarchy would meet with a hundred-fold more diffi- 
culties now, in May, than it would have done in November. 
At all events absolute unity and consistency of action, the 
fullest powers for Mirabeau as leader, and incessant activity 
on all sides, were, indispensable prerequisites for success. If 
Mii’abcau co\dd not become Minister himself, the first object 
should have been^ to form a Ministry entirely devoted, or, at 
least, entirely subject, to him. If he himself, in his bound- 
less activity, often changed his route, and thereby lost much 
time, it should have been the sole occupation of the King 
to ketep him to the task he had commenced, and to hasten 
its accomplishment. But the very contrary of all this took 
place. The Court could not bestow its full confidence; the 
King was unable either to part with his Ministers, or to 
bend them to his will. The Queen took counsel with Mira- 
beau, but also with many very diflerent men; and it was 
always with inward reluctance -that she took any part in 
State affairs, which only wearied her. Mirabeau, yrho had no 
taste for being made use in so purposeless a manner, 
occasionally hurled his thunderbolts from the rostra, which 
had far more effect than all the noisy bluster of the Jaco- 
bins, but did not improve the position of affairs, and served 
to irritate and embitter the feeling of the Court. Whether 
an alliance of this nature could bear good fruit must seem 
doubtful from the very first. 
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At this period, however, when the question as to the right 
of declaring war was being discussed, Mirabcau was still 
full of the prospects which had been opened to him two 
days before. He saw that the simple assertion of the King’s 
exclusive right to declare war could no longer be success- 
fully maintained in the Assembly, nor was he himself inclined 
to enter the lists in such a cause. The fine phrases about 
the ambition of Kings, who squandered the blood of the 
people in dynastic feuds, could not, of course, induce him to 
transfer the decision to an Assembly, which was just as 
selfish and fond of rule, and which was possessed of far less 
practical knowledge* than the Executive. But he did wish 
to secure to the French Chamber as decisive an influence, 
as that of' the English Parliament; and while in England 
long custom made all enactments on the subject superfluous, 
it was necessary in France to fix the usage for the future 
by an express law. The case before him seemed esi'jccially 
calculated to substantiate the evils ■ of a solely Ministerial 
decision on the question of peace or war. Though Lafayette 
had been, for the moment, frightened out of all his warlike 
intentions, yet the future was by no means secure from his 
ambition. But a foreign war appeared to Mirabeau — tind in 
this he showed his superiority in penetration over Lafayette 
as well as the Jacobins'—the greatest misfortune which could 
befall the French Government, in its present position, lie 
wished for peace, like the Jacobins, but it was that he might 
disarm the Jacobins. 

He took his measures accordingly. In the first place he 
demanded the granting of the subsidies, as defensive pre- 
parations were under all circumstances indispensable. He 
then pointed out the impos^bility of depriving the King — 
the Director of foreign afiairs and military measures — of the 
power of declaring war; dwelling, at the same time, on the 
effectual control which the popular representatives could 
exercise through their right of voting supplies, and of calling 
Ministers to account for their acts. The more forcibly and 
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loudly he spoke, the louder and more tlireatening were the 
angry cries of the Left, and the greater the excitement of 
the masses. In the strec }, they hawked about a pamphlet — 
“The great treachery of the Count Mirabeau;” — before the 
door of the Assembly ; the masses of the people were heaving 
to and fro in breathless suspense, applauding Lameth, cursing 
Mirabcjiu, and baited into an agony of fire and fury by a 
multitude of alarming reports. The Jacobins fixed on the 
young and gifted Barnave to answer their dreaded opponent; 
and had the satisfaction of seeing their orator acquit him- 
self of his task in the most brilliant manner. After pointing 
out the insufficiency of the guarantees, recommended by 
Mirabeau, against an irregular hist of war in the monarch, 
and the terrible importance of every war to the welfare and 
freedom of the land, he condensed his aflrgumcnt into the 
one (jonstitutional proposition — that the declaration of such 
a catastrophe must necessarily be the act of the National 
will; which could only be expressed and carried into exe- 
cution by the organ of that will — the legislative Power. 
His speech produced a tremendous eftect in the Chamber, 
the galleries, and throughout the metropolis. But on the 
following day, Mirabeau attacked him with overwhelming 
force in the very centre of his position. , He began with 
the incontrovertible proposition, that though a declaration 
of war was, like a law, an expression of the national will, 
the King, in virtue of his sanction which was necessary to 
the validity of every law, was a joint possessor of the legis- 
lative power. He then overwhelmed all doubts by a close, 
and logical line of argument, delivered with all the passionate 
fervour of his nature; — met and confuted all objections — 
and by his superior knowledge of the subject, his practical 
clearness, and personal influence, carried the great majority 
of the Assembly with him. A resolution was passed that 
questions of war and peace were to be settled by the National 
Assembly, after an express proposition of the king, and 
under his sanction. 
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In the undoubted state of feeling ■which prevailed in the 
National AssoiuMy^ this was tantamount to a declaration, 
that France would carry on no war of aggression against 
Holland and England. This reacted upon Prussia to such 
a degree, that the Kii»g at last resolved on more serious 
demonstrations against Austria; he therefore stationed one 
army on the Lithuanian frontier against llussia, and a second 
in Silesia against Ttoheinia, and himself repaired to the head 
quarters of the latter. Put his zeal was by no means shared 
by the allied maritime Powers. Tliere was, indeed, no more 
question of a Spanish war; the Minister Florida Planca was 
greatly dis])iritcd, and announced his submission to the 
English Ambassador, not, he said, because the claims of 
England were just, but because Spain was compelled to 
make a sacrifice.' “If France,?’ he added, “would support us, 
I should hold out, but alone we arc too weak and must 
give way.”^ Enj^and, therefore, would have once more had 
her hands free in the East; but this pi'ospect -was far from 
inducing her to recede from her last engagement with 
Leopold. The j)arty of ])eace at any pi'icc had by no means 
obtained a complete victory in Frarn'c; the subsidies demanded 
by Montmoriu had been granted^ and a number of wailike 
symptoms had begun to show themselves. Pitt, thcrefoi-e, 
remained in his peaceable mood towards Austria, and was 
only animated by the desire of maintaining the tranquility 
of Europe, that no occasion might be given to' France to 
threaten the Netherlands again. 

LeopoM, assured of the support of the, maritime Powers 
did his part, with great skill, to further a settlement of the 
questions, by making up his mind to gratify the pride of 
Prussia, and apparently allowing himself to be forced to the 
fulfilment of his most ardent wish. At the end of June, 
two' Austrian diplomatists. Prince Keuss and Baron Spielmann, 
made their appearance in the Prussian camp, and opened 


* Morris to 'Washington, II. 130. 
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negotiations with Ilerzberg at llcichenbacli, in the most 
c^oni'tcous and friendly manner. After Herzbei'g had explained 
his scheme of an exchange, the Austrians produced, on the 
13th July, a note of their State Chancellor, in which the 
latter made a counter-proposal coinciding in principle, and 
differing only in subordinate points, from that of the Prussian 
minister. Ilerzberg now considered that he had attained the 
realisation of his plans. But on the same day, the Ambas- 
sadors of the maritime Powers airivcd, and protested, in 
tlte most em 2 )hatic manner, against the execution of any such 
treaty. They declared that their league had for its sole 
object the maintenance of the full statiia quo ante in every 
(quarter, and added that England had already negociated on 
this understanding at Vienna, and was determined not to 
engage in any war for any other purjjose. At the same- 
time the Prussian Ambassador, Alarquis Lucchesini, arrived 
from Warsaw. lie informed them that there was the strongest 
feeling in Poland against the cession of Dantzic and Thorn; 
that in Warsaw, under the ijresent favourable circumstances, 
the i^assions of men were highly excited; that the Jlussian 
2 >arty, in order to injure Prussia, had carried a resolutioii 
through the Diet, which declared every cession of territory 
to be high-treason; and that even the friends of Prussia 
thought that the King ought to jirocure for tliem the whole 
of Galicia, at least, in return for those two fine cities. 
These incidents had a most 2 )owcrfiil effect on King Frederick 
William II. His original ardour had i)assed away; and much 
as he liked to form vigorous resolutians in a fit of rash 
enthusiasm, ho was little inclined pertinaciously to adhere 
to them on me-rely reasonable groimds. He had lived 40 years 
apart from all business, sound knowledge, and the discipline 
of labour. His lively temijcrament had impelled him to 
compensate himself for these deficiencies in excitements of 
every kind; but he soon found himself wearied and blase; 
complained of the desolation of his monotonous and fatiguing 
life; and very soon accustomed himself, even as King, to 
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treat political, as well as all other affairs, as a mere means 
of intellectual excitement. ‘ Nothing more quickly decided 
him in favour of a measure than its being of a nature to 
beget an exalted state of feeling; and nothing wearied him 
more than the accurate objective calculation which is the 
soul of all practical policy. As difficulties accumulated in 
Reichenbach, he was easily convinced that Ilerzberg had 
involved him in altogether unnecessary difficulties, lie was 
of opinion that the English view of the matter was, on the 
whole, highly honourable for Prussia also. The glory ol‘ 
having dictated a peace to three Emperors, as the umpire 
of Europe, appeared to him still greater if Austria received 
nothing, than if it made an exchange; apd the honour to 
Prussia of such a tre'aty, all the more dazzling, the less it 
was sullied by any selfish grasping at Dantzic and Thorn. 
The King gave himself up to these feelings with the greatest 
ardour, without the least suspicion that a rider is violating 
his duty, if he indulges an enthusiastic feeling at the cost 
of the State entrusted to him.. Herzberg received express 
orders to reject the proposals of Prince Kaunitz for an 
exchange, and to insist on the maintenance of the strict 
status quo ante. The Austrian Ambassadors affected there- 
upon to be frightened and indignant, and the King told 
Herzberg that they must prepare to fight for the good cause. 
Herzberg only shook his head mournlully, and hardly eight 
days had passed before the king himself was surprised by 
Leopold’s ready and zealous assent.® Austria hereby gave, 
up all her conquests, and promised to Belgium a general 
amnesty, and a restoration of her ancient legal constitution. 
Prussia on her side ceased from her efforts to get possession 
of Dantzic, and promised to guarantee the Austrian rule 
in Belgium. The only point which Herzberg could carry 
was a clause, that if Austria should make any small ac- 

> Letters of Madame Charri^re, a friend of the Countess t>ohnbof, Revue 
de Geneve, 1649. — * Herzberg, Precis in ‘‘Schmidt’s Journal” I. 27. 
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quisition on the frontiers of Turkey, she would award a 
similar advantage to Prussia. 

The American ambassador in Paris, Morris, who was a 
strict conservative, and if not exactly a trained statesman, 
was, at any rate, a practical one, wrote on this occasion to 
his Government as follows; “Prussia, although she has 
di(?tated the conditions of the treaty of Beichenbach, has 
been completely duped.” And indeed it soon became apparent 
how much the disinterestedness of her King had given up.^ 
Ilis influence sank in every quarter, in the same degree as 
that of Leopold rose. For some weeks, Austria still kept 
within the limits of the treaty of Beichenbach. She concluded 
an armistice with the Turks, was willing to open a Peace- 
Congress, and arrangqi^ the recovery of Belgium, at the Hague, 
in common with Prussia, Holland and England. This was 
the time which Ijeopold needed for the consolidation of his 
position at home. He had to secure his election as Emperor, 
and since the formation of the League of Princes, Prussia 
had a majority in the College of Electors. It is true, that 
Prussia had promised him her vote at Beichenbach, but 
several of the conditions of his election remained unset- 
tled. And now the. first consequences of the Beichenbach 
policy were seen, when Saxony refused any longer to follow 
the lead of Prussia, and resumed its old cry of perfect 
neutrality. This once more turned the scale in favour of 
Austria, and all proposals for the reform oi iho Caintulation 
were defeated by the majority, composed of Bohemia, Bavaria, 
Cologne and Treves, against Brandenbiurg, Hanover and 
Mayence, It was a matter of no less moment, that, at the 
same time, Leopold, in spite of great opposition, secured 
his recognition in Hungary. In this case too, he acted on 
the principle which characterised his whole government. 
While Joseph had endeavoured to destroy all the provincial 
privileges and Estates, for the advantage of the whole 

* More fully ehoyrn in Hsensscr’s Deutsche Getchichte, I. 322—339. 
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Empire, Leopold restored the Estates to life, but reserved 
their most substantial privileges to himself. In Hungary, 
especially, he found the means most clfcctual which have 
been used with such effect in our own times; he roused the 
Illyrians and Southern Sclavonians against the Magyars, 
and by their help succeeded in obtaining the crown with 
all the prerogatives possessed by Maria Thei'csa. Having 
succeeded thus fur, he pus'hed forward without hesitation in 
all directions, even beyond the limits — wherever he couM 
safely do so — drawn jit the treaty of Reichenbach. His 
troops advanced against Belgium, which was ill prepared 
for resistance, in consccpience of its intestine divisions. The 
Prussian officers, of whom we spoke above, now (piitted the 
service of the Belgian Congress, and the* pressure exercised by 
Austi'ia soon became so strong, as to call forth threats and 
protests from the maritime Pow'ers in the Conferences at the 
Hague. But the opportunity for serious resistance was past. 
The Austrian Minister, Count Mercy, took no notice of 
any reservations, but pushed forward liis troops without 
delay. Their party divisions had moreover deprived the 
Belgians of French support, since the Congress of Brussels 
had, shortly before, proceeded against the democratic leaders, 
and refused, in spite of Lafayette’s representations, to set 
them free. It was of no avail that the latter sent Dumouricz, 
expressly on this errand, to Brussels, and offered French 
assistance against Austria as the price of their liberation. 
The Congress was immovable, and was therefore on the 
worst terms with Lafayette, when General Bender with 
30,000 Austrians began his operations. Lafayette had no 
idea of disturbing the peace of Europe for the sake of such 
hardened sinners; and the Austrian rule was restored in 
Belgium without a blow. 

The subjection of Liege to the dominion of its Bishop 
immediately followed. Prussia had hitherto energetically 
supported the entirely just cause of the inhabitants. In 
Belgium and Hungary she had only operated in secret, and 
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by, means ot“ non-official agents; bnt in the aflFairs of Infege 
she had come forward openly and officially, and was all the 
more justified in ‘ looking for consideration on the part of 
Austria, when the Liege Lstatcs declared theniscdves ready 
to receive their Bishop again, if he would confirm their 
hereditary privileges. But the Austrian troops now marched 
into the city, and the opposition was crushed by military 
ibrc<', Avithout any regard to th(^ protests of Prussia. 

The residts of the treaty of Keiohenbach wer(? still more 
glaringly disj)laycd in the East of Europe. SAveden, which 
had commenced a Avar against lixissia, in ndiance on Eng- 
lish and Prussian aid, concluded an unfruitful peace in bitter 
disappointment. Tlie patriotic pax’ty in Poland passed com- 
idctely out of the sphere of JVussian inflmmcc. After their 
uuAvise obstinacy in tin; matter of Dantzic, they had good 
reason to doubt of the futur<* friendship of Prussia; and 
after tluur late <'\'pei’ienc<*, they might av<*11 consider an 
alliance with Austria' both safer and more profitable. And 
lastly, CA'en tin* Turkish Peace-Congress could not be got 
togetlu'r; llussia, Avhich AA'as iioav hard pi'ess(‘d by England 
and Prussia, made large, ofters to Austria for a renewal of 
her alliance; and Kaunitz AA'as of opinion, that if the Prussians 
attacked Kussia, the Emperor of Austria AA'as not prcA'cnted from 
atfording assistance to his Russian ally, by the terms of the 
Reichenbach treaty, Avhich only' related to the Turks. Leo- 
pold indeed refused to listen to this suggestion, as a pro- 
mise' had been made at Reichenbach not to ‘take part, either 
directly or indirectly, in the Turkish Avar; but the English 
and Prussian Ambassadors had to AA'ait in Sistowa® to the 
very last day of the year, before their AustriJin colleagues 
arrived. We shall presently sec hoAv unfavourable Avas the 
aspect which affairs then assumed. 

So far were the differences of the European PoAvers from 


• “Decline of Pmssiati influence,’’ in IJamhurger Politisck Journal. Sept. 
1790. — * From Dec. t9th — 30th. 
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being brought to a satisfactory conclusion in the year 1790. 
Russia still filled her neighbours with anxiety and wrath by 
the din of war, which she still continued to wage against 
Turkey. Austria, which, with rare good fortune, had es- 
caped the danger of utter annihilation, and obtained an 
extraordinary increase of power, endeavoured to make use of 
her advantages, with ever-increasing eagerness. In spite of 
her new friendship with Prussia, she had not forgotten 
how much the Prussian influence had contributed to the 
disturbances in her unruly provinces. Leopold laid it up 
in his heart, and did not allow himself to be diverted from 
his proceedings in this direction, even by the increasing 
uproar of the French Revolution.* And, on the other side, 
the feelings of the King of Prussia were all the more em- 
bittered by this conduct of his ally, because he was con- 
scious of having been actuated by pure motives in the Roi- 
chenbach treaty. While he heard himself accused of treachery, 
by Hungary, Brussels and Liege, he was treated with con- 
tempt by the Poles, and discovered that his confidence in 
Austria had been utterly misplaced. 

’ Morris to Washington, Nov. 22. No doubt from communications ma( 
to him hy the French ministers. 
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' CHAPTER III. 

FRANCE. 

FALL OF THE CLERGY AND NOBILITY. 


DiSTUKDANCES IM CONSEQtEKCB OF THE DECREES AGAINST THE CHCRCH. — 

Civil constitution of the clergy. — The jacobins agitate against 

FOREIGN POWERS. ATTEMPTS TO EXCITE MUTINY AMONG THE SOLDIERS. 

Constitution of tub army. — Military tumults. 

Whilst the seeds of a general war were springing up in 
many parts of Europe, and Austria was raising her arm 
against Prussia, — ^Prussia against Russia— and England against 
Spain — the atmosphere, charged with warlike electricity, acted 
mightily in heating the passions let loose by the Revolution. 
Of course we do not mean by this, what the Revolutionists 
have so often affirmed, that the French people, threatened 
by a league of old Europe, was obliged to have recourse 
to extremities to preserve its national indejiendcncc. A 
simple statement of the facts of German history in 1790 is 
sufficient to show the impossibility of such a league. But 
that which did not exist in the external world was engen- 
dered in the minds of men. When a universal conflagration 
seemed every moment ready to break out in East and .West, 
in North and South, men considered their own domestic 
existence imperilled, and, only too readily, drew a conclusion 
from their own wishes, with regard to the sentiments of 
their supposed opponents. On occasion of those half diplo- 
matic, half revolutionaiy, preparations for war for the pro- 
tection of Spain, Lameth cried out, “This is a war of all 
Kings against all Peoples.” The whole matter was expressed 
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by these words ; the French felt so strong an impulse within 
themselves to revolutionize the other nations of Europe, that 
they could not but pre- suppose an ecpially active hostility 
towards themselves on the part of tlic European Govern- 
ments. 

It so happened, moreover, that, in the same month of 
May, the opposition to the Revolution in France itself, lor 
the first time, descended from the Parliament and the Court 
to the people, and appealed to force of arms. The fiercer 
anxieties and passions of (tivil war, were added to the excite- 
ment against foreign pow('rs; and it was the unhappy 
Church question which kindled this destructive flame. 

The confiscation of Church property had innnediately pro- 
duced very" serious consc((uenccs. We have seen that, in a 
financial point of view, it was more than doubtful whether 
the State, after paying the expenses of the Clnirch from 
public funds, would derive any advantage from the Eccle- 
siastical booty. Whether in political afW religions respects 
it is to be regarded as an advantage, that the Church shoidd 
be supported by the State, rather than by its own property, 
is a question which a prudent obsi'rver will decline to de- 
cide; since the answer must necessarily depend on the pe- 
.culiar nature of the peojde, the state, and the times. In 
France, at that period, there was reason enough to change 
the existing system; for since the King gave away all the 
livings, the possession of property, instead of investing the 
Church with natural advantages of dignified independence, 
only brought with jt the evils of wealth, luxury and world- 
liness. The whole course of the Revolution, moreover, was 
once for all directed .against exclusive corporations; wo may 
easily cronceive, therefore, thjit it did not spare th<< already 
dt^eply fallen Church, but subjected it entirely, by a system 
of p.ayincnt, to the new-born state. It was still a gre.at. viola- 
tion of haw, and a b.ad pecuniary speculation; but strong 
arguments <*ould be brought forward in its favour, and it 
may even be regarded as unavoidable. 
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lint they did not stop here; they began immcdlitcly to 
sell the new State properties singly, and thereby raised a 
groat number of politico-economical difficulties. In the next 
place, an intention was oi)cnly announced of rc-moddliug 
the constitution of the ('hurch, — which is itself; to a catholic, 
an object of faith — an announcement which naturally stirred 
the religious conscience of the nation to its very depths. 
We shall sec* how fearfully the movement thus begun was 
embittered by stupid fanaticism and priestly' love of power; 
yet the National Assembly is not thereby acipiittcd of the 
<"harge of either deep ignorance, or grievous disregard, of 
the condition of their country. It soon appeared that tiny 
had left the ground where their authority, suj)ported by the 
claims of the nation and the age, was unassaihtl)lo. They 
might have destroyed the Clergy, as the first Order in tlie 
feudal State, without any greater resistance than would sc'rve 
to show the weakness of the conquered party. But they 
had no sooner laid hands on the Clergy in their character 
(►I‘ representatives of a faith deeply rooted in the hearts of 
tlu! people, than civil war brokO out in a hundred ])arts 
•• of tlie Kingtlom. ’ Men had yet to learn that behind the 
enlightened orators of tlu^ clubs, and the godless mobs, of 
the capital, there existed in one half of the country a po- 
pulation of peasants, who clung with immoveable tenacity 
and warlike ardour to tlu' ('hurch of their fathers. They 
were able to judge from past experience whether this re- 
sistance was to be despised. That the last elForts of the 
uncicn regime had so utterly tailed, and that a now era 
had been so triumphantly inaugurated, was owing, we havii 
seen — not to the speeches in the Palais Royal, nor even to 
the storming of the Bastille, but to the gc'neral outbreak of 
the peasants in the country districts, and their universal de- 
sertion from th<^ regiments. In their rude zeal, they had 
declai'ed energ<itically enough what they wanted; they pos- 

* Loiiih Blanu, B. IV. cb. 11, takes the same view of the matter. 
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sessed it now, and felt able to defend it against the world. 
They would have expelled the Ecclesiastical tithe-owner, 
sword in hand; but they would not allow the Sacrament 
to be forced upon them by unconsecrated hands. Their 
private interest, too, which had hitherto led them to look 
with favour on the measures of the National Assembly, only 
tended on this occasion to increase their anxiety and dis- 
pleasure. We have already observed upon “the prevalent 
error that the chief desideratum of agriculture, at that period, 
was a partition of the large cstiites, and an increase in the 
number of proprietors; what was really wanting was the 
freedom of the soil from feudal trammels, judicious culti- 
vation and fair arrangements between landowner and tenant. 
The first of these requisites was already attained; the 
second could only be slowly learned; and as to the third, 
the estates of the Clergy had by no means the worst re- 
putation; — on the contrary, their administration was con- 
sidered to be sensible and regular, and their leases were 
eagerly sought after. The report, therefore, that this property 
had changed hands caused a general panic; the tenants were; 
afraid of being ejected by the new purchaser, or oppi-essed • 
by speculators. In Alsace alone, a petition against the over- 
throw of the Catholic religion received 21,000 signatures of 
farmers in three weeks, among whom Catholics, Lutherans 
and Jews were found in Tare agreement. In Bretagne, the 
Parish priests had hitherto been at the head of the agitation 
for freedom; and the peasants, oppressed by peculiarly griev- 
ous servile bonds, chad risen with fury against the Nobility. 
Now, however, both ijriests and peasants turned round, and 
the new communal authorities saw the population unani- 
mously gathering * round the recalcitrant- Clergy. At first 
indeed the greatest excitement arose in the South, where 
the towns also shared in the general indignation; while in 
a few places the peasants, who had formerly suffered much 
more from feudalism them their brethren in the North, ad- 
hered to the paths of revolution. The Clergy themselves 
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made the fullest use of their deeiD and wide-spread influence. 
Threatening addresses were heard from the pulpits ; the con- 
fessional served to carry the flames of discord into every 
family; and long processions of penitent believers filled the 
streets of the towns with lamentations over the detested 
sacrilege. The, first bloody tumult arose in Nismes, where 
the existence of a numerous Protestant community, influ- 
('iitial from its wealth and education, had roused tlie minds 
of the Catholic zealots to the highest pitch of fanatical ex- 
citement, ever since the declaration of the i^olitical equality 
of all religious sects. A man named Froment took the lead 
in the revolt, with the declaration that the llevolution could 
never be mastered by arguments addressed to the reason; 
that it was necessary to oppose passion to passion, and to 
crush the revolutionary movement by the powerful weajjons 
t)f religion. From this time forward, disturbances were of 
daily occurrence ; the life of the Protestants was no longer 
safe, and at last a more important collision took place, in 
whi(ih a patriotic, regiment of the line, was severely handled 
by the orthodox Burgher-guard and the proletaries. TUere- 
upoii a Catholic! society was established, which invited the 
neighbouring Departments to join in a fraternity of Christian 
faith. In Alais the mob chased the troops out of the town, 
and the Burgher-Guard, being divided against itself, was 
unable to interfere. In Montauban, again, tjiere was a fight 
between the Burgher-Guard and the pe(!lple, and here, too, 
the Catholics remained masters of the field, and the Burgher- 
Guard was dispersed. Amidst these convulsions the Catho- 
lics gained ground; in Nismes alone the fraternity was joined 
by 4,000 men, and Uzes, Perpignan, Tarn and the in- 
fluential city of Toulouse, soon sent in their adhesion. The 
complaints of the patriots resounded day by day, and the 
National Assembly was overwhelmed with more and more 
gloomy reports from the ’ authorities. Under the erroneous- 
idea tliat they had only to do with artificiidly got-iip dis- 
turbances, they resolved to cut oflf all the hopes of the 

p 2 
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partisans of ancient abuses by completing the work of 
reform. 

On the 29th of May, the new Church constitution — the 
outlines of which had been published in April, — was laid 
befoi'c the Assembly by the Ecclesiastical Committee. In 
its full dovelo2)ment, it went far beyond the principles laid 
down in the report of April; and made many other encroach- 
ments on the laws of the Church than the alteration of the 
bouiidaries of dioceses. The sovereignty of the enfranchised 
citizens was Jicknowlcdged in this case, as in the coui’ts of 
law, and in the genei'al administratunj. The electors of each 
District were to name their Priest, and the ehuitors of the 
Department theif Bishop;' the person elected was to swear 
an oath of allegiance to the Nation, the King and the Con- 
stitution. There were to be no more Chapters .and no Eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. Tlu; Pope was to forfeit his right 
of dispensation and c.anonical investiture. It is true that the 
dogmatical cpiestions were not immediately touched uj)on in 
this scheme, but we need not point out that if it were once 
carried into execution, there would no longer exist in Franc«‘ 
ft>r an orthodox (Catholic, .any religious service free from 
desecration, or any unpolluted Sa(;rament. 

Nevertheless the debate was not to be compared in the 
warmth of feeling disjd.ayed with th.at of April. The Clergy, 
who had then formally protested .against the obnoxious de- 
crees, now took very little part in the fresh discussion. The 
contest w.as almost exclusively carried on by the parties 
of the Cientre .and the Deft, — and related chiefly to the 
amount of Salary, the continuance of the Chapters, .and the 
election of the Bishops by the people or the Clergy. The 
real hero of this dry and tedious debate was the Jansenist 
Camus, who, with a mixture of religious and political ze.al, 
endeavoured to prove the exact agreement of the law before 

* TJie only condition of the franchise was attendance at one mass. 
Kvery non-catholic who fulfilled it might give a vote. 
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them, with the new Testament , and the synodal decrees of’ 
tlie 4th century. Robespierre, for whom the law was not 
democratic enough, was le- s fortunate; and several attempts 
to introduce the abolition of celibacy entirely failed. In the 
midst of these half scholastic and half demagogical discus- 
sions, the thrcfitening voice of the Catholic South was oc- 
casionally heard. On June 15th, the National Assembly 
received an address, couched in dictatorial terms, from the 
Association at Nismes, calling upon them to respect the 
Church and restore the prero^tives of the King. This was 
also an act of the sovereign people, as much as the Parisian 
address of October 5th; but the National Assembly an- 
swered it in the curtest manner, on the very same day, by 
a decree for the immediate sale, not of 400 millions’ worth 
only, but of the whole mass of the Church pro 2 )erty. 
Tlio Nismes address, moreover, was declared exciting and 
seditious, and the ringleaders wore cited before the bar 
of the Assembly, and thus the cxasi)cration on both sides 
continually increased. This was exactly the juncture at 
which the new administrative authorities entered uj)on their 
functions; no courts of law were as yet in activity, and the 
army was more and more dcejily affected by the general 
disorders. JEvery town therefore, was in a state of complete 
independence; the more inniortant administration of afi‘air& 
was virtually carried on under the form of voluntary frater- 
nities, and enthusiasm for the National Assembly was the 
only bond which still held the loose particles together. Now, 
however, this enthusiasm was changed^ through many a 
wide region, into hatred and abhorrence. Catholic associa- 
tions were formed in vehement^ opposition to Jjic pa- 
triot;jo Clubs, and the sovereign towns prej^ared, as in he 
times of ancient Gaul, to march into the field. "When the 
struggle in Montauban became known, the freedom-loving 
Bordeaux rose in fury; the IJnrgher Guard ran to arms — 
gathered a small. army in the neighbourhood, — and marched 
out to chastise the rebellious hypocrites. For a long time 
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the opposing forces hay regularly encamped in sight of one 
another, and the interference of the Ministry and the Na- 
tional Assembly could with difficulty prevent a collision. 
In Nismes, on the contrary, a dreadful catastrophe took place 
in the middle of June. The partizans of Froment came to 
blows with the protestants, .and a number of individuals 
were murdered; then the protestants received reinforcements 
from the liberal catholics of the town, and fellow-l)elievers 
of the surrounding villages. The interference of the troops 
of the line decided the contJfest in favour of the Ijil)erals, 
and above eight hundred of the clerical party were cut down 
with revengeful cruelty. ’ 

In filet whil<‘ the haivs respecting the Civil and Judicial 
Administration had freed the passions of men from every 
outw'ard bond, the decrees against tlie Chuiv.h jilaced weapons 
in their hands for open war. In the midst of the lievolution, 
a civil war rose against the lievolution itself; and the revo- 
lutionary leaders were notliing loath to enter into this con- 
test, which afforded them fresh mc.ans of rousing the fana- 
ticism of their adherents. In opposition to the theological 
zeal of the orthodox Catholics, they invoked the patriotism 
of all true Frenchmen. The Catholic Priests, who had a 
year before united themselves by hundreds with the tiera 
itat, had indeed nothing in common with the Cords and 
Princes who were begging aid for the feudal system in 
foreign countries; but tl^ lievolution, after persecuting both 
parties with equal fury, was delighted to be able to direct 
the general abhorr^ce felt towards traitors to their country 
against the Catholic CJnirch. 

The jacobins had never alloi^d the subject of foreign 
interference, which they had first broached on the 5th Oc- 
tober, to die away again. If it had been a question of 
wishes and inclinations alone, they would have had good 


’ Lonis Blanc, B. IV. ch. 11, who derives his information from the mi- 
nutes of the law-suit subsequently carried on in respect to these proceedings. 
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reason for all they said; for there was no .lack of voices 
calling upon the existing Powers of Europe, to guard and 
to fight against the Kevolution. In the front rank of these, 
were, of course, the Ereiich Emigres, who besought every 
Court in turn for an armed intervention, and declaimed upon 
the incompatibility of a revolutionised France with the an- 
cient order of tlie world. Their natural chief was the Count 
d’ Artois, the King’s brother, who had fled from Paris after 
the storming of the Bastille. Since that time, he had lived, 
with his father-in-law, the King of Sardinia ; and from that 
retreat he importuned his friends in France, as well as every 
foreign Power, with his petitions for help. Complaints from 
other quarters reached the German Diet on the part of cer- 
tain German Princes who had poscssions in Alsace, and 
were affected by the decrees of August. In support of their 
formal right they appealed to an article of the Peace of 
Westphalia, which guaranted the existing rights of the Im- 
perial Estates of Alsace. On the other side, France quoted 
another article from the same treaty, according to which, 
this guarantee was given without ])rejudicc to the full 
sovereignty of the King, and Alsace, therefore, was also 
subjected to F rench legislation. * However much the lawyers 
might differ on this question, it was one which in a political 
point of view ought evidently to be settled by a j^eaceable 
comjiromiso; and Mirabeau carried a decree in the National 
Assembly, which invited the Alsatian Prihees to negociate 
a compensation. This disagreement, however, tended to in- 
crease the dissatisfaction with which -tbe higher classes in 
Germany watched the progress of French disturbances. A 
sensitiveness of this kindPSvas natural enough amopg those 
States of the Empire whose whole existence still rested on 
a feudal basis. The Prelates and Knights of the Empire, 
and other little Potentates, found themselves entirely in the- 
position of those Frenchmen against whom the first blows 


’ Instr. pacis Monast. Sec. 73, 7^ 87. 
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of the ^Bevolution bed been struck. The more powerful 
Princes, however, were in a different position; the majority 
of them being protcstant^ they would have been able to look 
on at the fate of the French Church with greater indifference. 
Having been for many ages at war with their own Nobility, 
and following in the main the policy of progress and the 
public weal, they might even have seen in the decrees of 
tlie 4th of August the victory of their own cause. But the 
folly of Bretcuil, and the weakness of Louis — which ’u spite 
of the real nature of the case involved the Monarchy in the 
defeat of the Feudal Estates — together with the anarchical 
and world -embraciug character of the “liights of man,” 
entirely changed these sentiments. After the horrors of tin* 
(>th of October, the Alonarchs of Europe naturally considered 
their ow’u existence endangered by me Uevolution, and looked 
with favour on all its victims, almost without distinction. 
In their case, an internal revolution of thought and feeding 
took place, analogous to the external revolution in Fi-ance. 
The blindness of the Feudal party rendered the rise of jin 
aggressive radicalism possible, by which those natural allies— 
a national Monarchy, and a liberal policy directed to the 
public good — were entirely estranged from one another. 

Yet there was still a wide interval between the alienation 
of hearts and active hostilities. The Courts of Europtj were 
enraged at the insolence of the Parisian revolutionists, but 
most of them felt as much contempt as anger, and all were 
fidly occ.u{)ied by the i\^lstriau troubles. Even at Turin, 
though the King of Sardinia expressed his wishes for the. 
success of his illustrious son-in-law — whose gallantries, by 
the way, disagreeably disturbed tlfc dignified decorum of his 
C’ourt — he showed not the slightest inclination to endanger 
his own interests by a French war. The zetd of the Count 
d’ Artois was always grasping at shadows; and his failure 
with the other Powders was still more decided. Nay, even 
in the Tuileries — though they still kept up a connnunhiation 
with the Count in o'rdcr to learn what he was doing— the 
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Queen, without whose knowledge the King undertook nothing 
of importance, wiis very far from agreeing to bis plans. On 
the one hand she drca&ed the danger which the Royal family 
must incur in Paris, during an attack of the J£migr6s, and 
on the other hand she was aiixious about her own fate, in 
the case of their success; especially since Calonnc had gained 
favour and influence with the Count d’ Artois. The men of 
deeper insight, who foresaw the final victory of anarchical 
Democracy from the past career of the Revolution, deplored 
even at that time the sluggishness of the crowned heads. 
Not that they 'wished for a universal war with modern 
Franco, or the destruction of reform, but- because they had 
no doubt that the Auctorious Democi’acy would assume the 
aggressive, and render general war inevitable. They di- 
reeti'd attention to the intrigues of Lafayette in Ireland, 
Ihdland and Uelgium; to the zeal with Avhich the Tlniigrcs 
of Geneva and Liege thronged round Mirabeau and other 
party chiefs; to the official tendency of the “liights of 
man,” which assumed to be the only valid public law, not 
only of Franco but of the whole world. The only (question 
with them was, when the contest should begin, and with 
what resources it should be conducted; and it therefore 
seemed clear to them that every delay could only increase 
the powers of anarchy. 

Bvit if the Courts, in the midst of their Turkish troubles, 
<li<l not at all concern themselves, as to whether Marie 
Antoinette restrained her husband from all participation in 
the plans of his brother, how many people in Paris, can w'e 
suppose, were aware of these domestic and diplomatic in- 
tricacies, or were inclined '•to believe in them?‘Lvery remark 
which a democratic newsj)apor throw out concerning the 
plans of the foreign tyrants set fire to a thousand inflam- 
mable hearts. The majority of Frenchmen Avcrc so utterly 
ignorant of foreign affairs, that it was very easy to' mak<i 
them believe the most ridiculous inventions. Sometimes a 
blow was to be dealt against Lyons, sometimes agaii|^t Mar- 
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seilles; now it was the Emperor, now Catharine II., who were 
in league with the Emigres; to-day England was repre- 
sented as conspiring with d’ Artois against the Kevolution, 
and to-morrow with Orleans against Eouis XVI. — and all 
to revenge herself for the American war. Thus the whole soil 
seemed undermined with treachery, and the atmosphere poi- 
soned by conspiracies ; no Ci'ime was so clumsy, or so crafty, 
as not to be imputed to the Reactionists. While these mat- 
ters were continually painted in the most glaring colours, 
and the actual intrigues of the# Count d’ Artois were well 
known and beyond a doubt, the demagogues succeeded 
within a few months in filling the mass of the people with 
painful anxiety and unbounded pride. Strong national feeling, 
lively imagination, and infinite .^fredulity, combined, and 
quickly^ roused far and wide among the people, first, the 
consciousness of being persecuted by all kings, and, se- 
condly, the wish to procure freedom for all peoples. A year 
before they had been proud of being the only free peoj)!^ 
on the Continent; they now began to extend the horizon 
of the Kevolution far beyond all the boundaries of the 
Kingdom. 

The state of military affairs presented the readiest means 
of changing these feelings into action; for against foreign 
Powers, the army alone could aftbrd protection. But it Avas 
feared that the officers, who belonged without exception to 
the Noblesse, wx)uld place themselves at the head of the 
traitors. The factions in Paris were well aware of what im- 
portance the opinions of the army were to them;' and the 
Jacobins never for a moment ceased to work upon the minds 
of the soldiers. Their efforts wefe only too well backed by 
the faults of the French military system, which showed 
themselves more incurable every day. Officers and soldiers 
stood opposed to one another as members of classes separated 
by a deep abyss, and were mutually animated by a deadly 
hostility. Nowhere was the hatred between the Nobility 
fuad th^ Commonalty fiercer than here; and while elsewhere 
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the standing army is regarded as the strongest bulwark of 
order, in Finance, at that time, Feudalism had in no (quarter 
so greatly facilitated the task of the demagogues as among 
the soldiers. The non-ooinmissioned officers, almost without 
exception, held radical opinions; and the officers themselves 
were divided, some having been convinced by the Kevolution 
of the necessity of reform, and others still more hardened 
against it. In the course of the winter, the club-system was 
introduced into the I’cgimentsj each had its own committee 
of non-commissioned officers as centre of the movement, 
and the first subjects discussed were higher pay, security 
against embezzlement, (iasier promotion and milder discipline. 
They sent up deputations to their (‘olonels to discuss these 
points, or even directly to the National Asseinhly and the 
Minister at war; they demanded an account of the military 
chest from the colonels, and refused to acknowdedge superior 
officers of aristocratic and illiberal opinions. The officers 
were obliged to look on, and to soothe and flatter their 
men; whenever they attempted resistance the soldiers re- 
sorted to open violence, and the (’ommunal authorities con- 
tinually interfered in matters relating to military discipline. 
When the confederation began to be formed in the pro- 
vinces, all these evils were greatly exaggerated; the troo])s 
were allured by the festivities and enthusiasm displayed, and 
the National Assembly, which coidd not accustom itself to 
look on the army as anything else than a tool of pow'er, 
expressly recommended the fraternization of the soldiers and 
the National Guard, as equal sons of *i common country. 
By this intercourse of the two sections of the armed force 
the discipline of the army was completely. dfcsti’oyc,d. The 
soldiers saw no reason why they should have less freedom 
than their free brethren; or more limited rights, than other 
members of the sovereign people. They found that the Na- 
tional Guard, without any penal laws, and with the privilege 
of choosing their officers, did good service to the Common- 
wealth; and they argued, that as the Declaration o{ Eighty 
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allowed of no inequality, but such as the public good de- 
manded, there was no reason why they should be subject to 
severer regulations, and not be allowed to select their officers. 
And thus things soon cauie to such a pass that the disorders 
of the new system were worse- than the abuses of the old. 

Under these circumstances, the National Assembly began 
the work of reform, by reserving certain questions, very im- 
portant to officers and soldiers, for their own sole decision ; 
and they thereby accustomed the army to look to them more 
than to the King. “We cannot be sure,” said Alexander 
Lamcth, “that a liberally minded king will always rule in 
France.” The Assembly, therefore, I'csolved that the legislative 
body had the exclusive right to determine the numbers and 
rt'.gulations of the army — the disposal of it in the Kingdom 
— the jiay of all ranks — the mode of recruiting — the reception 
of foreign soldiers — and the military code of punishment. 
Lameth was himself an officer, and beside him were a num- 
ber of young associates, who looked forward with burning 
zeal to a grand career in a revolutionary army. Among 
these were the Duke of Orleans’ friend Biron, the hotheaded 
Menon, Uafayette’s associates, Broglie and Montmorency, 
the aged (histiue, brave, thoughtless and vain as the youngest 
of them — and, lastly, the most radical of all, Dubois de 
Ch'ance, who joined to his democratic ardour a ferocious 
spirit of revenge against the old system, under which tin; 
Alinister of war, St. Germain, had formerly turned him out 
of the service. All these men were eager to popularize the 
army; the pay of the common soldiers was raised — a<!ccss to 
the rank of officer was opened to all who displayed the 
necossai'y talent — and the soldier’s civil rights were; reserved 
to him for the time when he was not on active service. 

But as nothing w.as done simultaneously with these plea- 
sant concessions for the restoration of discipline, and the 
charges against the reactionary and treacherous sentiments 
of the officers 'were pcrscveringly repeated, the demoraliza- 
tion of the army rose, during the Spring, to an alarming 
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height. Both the people and the soldiers were convinced 
that the officers would desert to the enemy on the very 
first attack made by the Emigres; and it therefore .seemed 
mere treason to the country not to be beforehand with 
tliem, or to leave theift in their present position, csi)ecially 
in the frontier garrisons. Whoever wished to raise a tumult 
eould not imagine a more fmitfnl theme. In the beginning 
of May — at the same time that tlie Clmrch disturbances were 
going on in the interior— the flame of mutiny blazed along 
the whole Sardinian border. That systematic agitation was 
at work is evident from the fact that tlu^ risings were an- 
nounced beforehand to the Jacobins of Paris; ^ but then' 
was also something hiore than conspiracy, vis. a wide-spread 
popidar feeling — especially in the rural districts — which 
eagerly ])layed into the hands of the revolutionary leaders. 
The people simultaiuioiisly stormed the forts* at Marseilles, 
the citadels at Gieuoble and Montpelier, and the arsenal at 
Toulon, in order to arm thcmsclvi's, and to put to shame tin* 
plans of internal and exf^rnal traitors. The local authorities 
were powerless, and the National Assembly for a long time 
wavered; at last they issued decrees in favortr of order, 
which were, however, too weak to produce any real efleet, 
and, moreover, came too late. 

Such was the position of things at home, wheh the news 
of Nootka Sound brought the possibility. ol‘ a war clearly 
before the eyes of the National ’Assembly.’ Tin' excitement 
which it caused is now doubly easy to us to understand. 
The dreadful phantoms which an uncontrolled imagination 

' Louis Hlanc luakos no iiiontion , ainl the Hague. A 2 i,, Maiseilloh 
of this; but on the other hand he there had been great dissension sino.e 
speaks of a Royalist plot of Mar- ’ 1789 between the Military and the 
shal Maillebois, which amounted to Civilians; the quarrels in this city- 
nothing more than a plan of this gave Mirabeau and C.Lameth occasion 
unsteady and restless officer for con- to abolish the jurisdiction of the 
coding an armed tJounter-revolntion Grand-Prevois Poisson, I. 208. 
at the Courts of Turin, Madrid 
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had liitherto created, seemed suddenly to acquire a crushing 
reality. It was hardly without some personal anxiety that 
Lameth exclaimed, that it was now a question of a war 
between kings and peoples. When therefore the supjiosed 
danger was past, it was quite in accordance with human 
nature, that the suspicions against the King, the Noblesse 
and the Officers should be renewed in an increased degree; 
for much as the Jacobins feared war, they derived great 
advautagt'S from warlike rjunours. At every repetition of the 
assertion, that the Kings wer(; forming a league against 
freedom, a look of distrust fell upon Louis XVI. Lvery 
fear of an attack of the Emigres enhanced tlm irritation 
against the aristocratic officers. Foreign propaganda, hatred 
of nobility, and military insubordination, acted and reacted 
upon^one another. It was just at this time that the city of 
Lyons gave an example on a large scale of one of those 
fraternizations, which at that time so frequently took place; 
more than 50,000 National Guards, amid festive pageantry, 
swore fidelity to the Constitution, the National Assembly 
and the King. This occiirrcnce gave rise to the idea in 
Paris of tinfting all France by- a single oath at a sublinn; 
fe.stival, to be celebrated on the anniversary of the storming 
of the Bastille. It was pro])osed to assemble rejircsentatives 
of all the Departmenfs, National Guards and other fort'es, 
pn the Champ de Mars, and thereby to give a new impulse 
to I’evolutionary enthusiasm and harmony. The projjosition 
had scarcely been made, when it was taken uj) with the 
greatest enthusiasm.* The King and the National Assembly 
sanctioned it, and all parties endeavoured beforehand to turn 
it to their owil purposes. The most heterogeneous negocia- 
tions Avere brought into connection with it, and, as we may 
easily concciA’^e, the Jacobins were not behindhand. The 
foregoing remarks Avill serve to place the following events in 
their proper light. 

After the union of the three Orders, and the night of the 
4th of August, had deprived the Church and the Noblesse of 
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their political privileges, the ancient constitution of the former 
was on the point of being completely abolished. It seemed 
therefore nothing more than (ionsistent to proceed in the same 
way against the second of uie ancjcnt Orders — the Noblesse. 
When this idea was first broached is unknown, , but the 
iimncdiate authors of it, as far as we can sec, Avere the nobly- 
born chiefs of the Jacobins, Laineth, Aiguillon and St. Far- 
gcaii. On this occasion, they had no reason to fear ajiy 
opposition, from Lafayette; he reineiubered hoAV dangerous 
the contest on the war question had been to his popularity, 
and on this point be heartily agreed with all tlie conclusions 
of the Jacobins. As early as the 4th July, Mirabcau found 
him and his more intimate friends full of ardour * for the 
abolition of Nobility and Orders, and he made them feel 
the force of his derision at their enthusiasm on such a sub- 
jec-t. A fortnight later, all the w’orld was full of preparations 
for the Festival of Fraternity; and on the 19th a deputation 
from a Committee of Foreigners, Avas sent up to the National 
Assembly, to beg for admission to the Festival. Hereupon 
the Prussian Baron (Joots, as spokesman for the human race, 
brought a number of persons into the Hall,' dressed in all 
the national costumes of the thc.atrical wardrobes in Paris — 
thundered against the poAverful of the earth — introduced the 
r(‘presentati\'es of all nations, and called on France to give 
the signal I'or the liberation of tw'o Avorlds! Loud j^^^udits 
arose from all sides, and the President granted the desired 
permission, under the significant condition that they should 
make knoAvn in their OAvn homes Avhat ,they had witnessed 
on the free soil of France. This farce Avas thought to be a 
Avorthy prelude to the proper business of the ev’cning. If 
foi'cign nations were jjresent, Lameth said, propriety demanded 
that the fettered images of conqviered nations should be re- 

' *‘Tres epoujfes,'" TiCtter to La and Clialdeau wore learned Orient- 
Alarck s. b. d. — Tt> disprove alists well known at the Royal 

this Louis Blanc cites a public decla- Library and the College, 
ration of the Baron, that his Turk * 
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moved from the front of Louis XIV.’s statue. It was time, 
said Jtnotlier, to banish all marks of pride and arrogance, 
from a land of natural freedom and equality. All titles of 
nobility, cried the otherwise unknown deputy Laiubcl, ought 
to be abolished. The decisive words had been spoken; La- 
meth and Lafayette rose together and struggled for the 
rostra in order to express their ('inphatic asscait. The zealous 
and at last tumultuous ojiposition of the Right was fruitless, 
and the decree was carried by acclamation, amidst*the thun- 
ders of the galleries. 

We have no intention of repeating here all that m.ay be 
.said on the subject of this debate, in the ease of an ideal, 
or a newly-founded State. IJistorical experience, the final 
judge, has decided that in France, or any other old nation, 
an existing nobility cannot be abolished by' a law, but only 
gradually' remodelled by a change of social relations. All 
that was at that period possible in France, in this respect, 
was fully' attained by opening to merit the way' to every' 
honour — by establishing perfect equality before the law and 
byr emancipating the soil. The decree of the 10th of Juno 
had, and could have, no other eonsequeiuies than to increase 
the number and exasperation of the enemies of the Rovo- 
lution. It is in every respect a parallel case with the civil 
constitution of the Clergy; as tiu' latter, without a shadow 
of formal or actual right, proclaimed the omnij)otence o(‘ the 
State over the existing religious belief,— the fornu'r did the 
same with respect to the ])revailing notions of morality and 
honour. However desirable the object of one of these laws 
may seem to men of anti-eatholic, views, and the tendency' 
of the other, to the partisans of democracy, then; can be no 
doubt that the National Assembly A’iolatcd the eternal rule, 
that the provisions of a law must be adapted to the parti- 
cular people for whom it is intended, or it Avill never be 
regiirded by them as a sacred authority. The Noblesse and 
the Olergy' had, up to this time, made a sacrifice of their 
privileges to the Revolution,* and that, too, not merely' on 
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compulsion. It was just the most pious of the Bishops, the 
most honoured of the Parish Priests, and the ablest of the 
Noblesse, who had taken lart in the Bevolution with disin- 
terested enthusiasm. Even those who suffered from its ex- 
cesses a hundred times acknowledged that tl>ey had no right 
to complain, if their Order now suffered the consequences 
of its errors. But by the late decrees, these Orders obtained 
the incalculable power of a good conscience in their contest 
against the Revolution. Every honourable man amongst 
them felt himself repelled from a cause, the essential ob- 
jects of which he had cherished in his heart as much as any 
of the heroes of the day. Count d’ Artois’ Emigres had in- 
deed great reason to rejoice at measures which* brought a 
number of elements into their league, nine-tenths of which 
would have otherwise defended, at the cost of property and 
life, the advantages gained on the 14th of July. The Ja- 
cobins, too, might well rejoice, since they wished to render 
the re-establishment of any kind of order impossible. But 
nothing can surpass the blindness of the vain and shallow 
man, who was for ever talking about order while scattering 
destruction around him with ostentations good humour; — 
we mean of course General Lafayette. 

In the midst of all these occurrences, the long debate on 
the civil constitution of the Clergy was indefatigably carried 
on. The result was easily foreseen; the discussion ended 
on the 12th of July, ' in the same spirit in which it had 
begun, and sealed the civil war in France. 

Two days later, the grand Fratern’zation of the French 
People was celebrated. Who would venture to doubt of the 
patriotic sentiments, and the genuine enthusiasm, of the 
thousands who had here met together from the Pyrenees, 
the Rhine, and the Ocean; and saw in their own honest 
hopes a guarantee for the' future! But it would require a 
more innocent world than that in which we liv|5, to rear a 
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State, and close a revolution, with enthusiasm and hopes 
alone. One fact, however, was clearly and indisputably 
brought to light on that second 14th of July; that while 
the acquisition of the former summer — the overthrow of 
feudalism — was the result of the general agreement, and the 
most active eflTorts, of the whole of France, the impending 
victories of the anarchical party, on the contrary, could only 
be rendered possible by the general negligence and weakness 
of the people. The doctrines of the Parisian democracy had 
no more place among the representatives of the Feast of 
Fraternity, than they had formerly in the cahiers of the 
electors. Amidst the general joy and triumph, this party 
found itself alone; their journals, half enraged and half de- 
pressed, made the discovery that the festival had been in- 
vented to spread royalism through France. “It was intended,” 
cried Marat, “to amuse the people with childish games, and 
then to throw them into chains.” — “The Federes” laid Lousta- 
16t, “came to Paris as Spartans, and left it as Sybarites and 
Helots ;” * they had, indeed, gathered round Lafayette, and 
were never weary of shouting “Long live Louis XVI.!” 

But the democracy had soon reason enough to put away its 
tears; the dazzling and jubilant festival was soon over, while 
the strife of parties and the destructive principles and regu- 
lations remained. New reports continually arose of con- 
spiracies hostile to freedom; the Jacobins spoke more and 
more definitely of- the impending intervention of the Ger- 
mans; and day after day the hatred of parties broke out in 
the National Assembly, in the press, and among the masses 
of people, with ever-increasing fury. In a placard headed 
“It is all over with us,” Marat announced the approach of 
the German armies, which, he said, were favoured by the 
Court. He demanded the imprisonment of the King and 
Queen, and the execution of five or six hundred enemies of 
freedom; whereupon the National Assembly, after a stormy 

• 

* Rev. de Parte 1790, N. 166. Ami du peuple N. 166. 
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debate, gave orders for the criminal prosecution of Marat. 
On the other hand, the Government caused tlie Court of the 
Chatelet to bring forward the results of their investigation 
of the events of the 6th .>f October; and the passionate ex- 
citement of the Assembly rose to the highest pitch, when 
two members, of the House, Orleans and Mirabeau, were 
designated — with what degree of truth we know — as the 
originators of the outrage. In the debate which followed, 
the opposing parties almost came to blows; the Cavaliers of 
the Right began at tlie same time systematically to force 
the leaders of the liberal parties into duels, by insults of 
every kind; and were, on that account, branded by the oppo- 
sition press as murderous banditti. Of far more consequence 
than these private quarrels — which, though they character- 
i^ the heated feelings of the Assembly, had no practical 
results — was the circumstance, that in one of the most im- 
portant institutions of the State — the army — the long existing 
divisions were infinitely widened and envenomed by the law 
for the abolition of Nobility. Most of the officers had now 
really become, what they had been hitherto only suspected 
of being, decided enemies of the Revolution. ‘■‘That decree,” 
wrote Mirabeau, has kindled the torch and forged the 
weapons of civil war.” The increasing anger and self-reliance 
of the soldiers soon carried them beyond all the bounds of 
discipline. The democratic press did its i)art, and Marat 
especially was indefatigable in stirring up the soldiers to 
open mutiny, and the murder of their treacherous officers. 
Nor did mattei’S stop at a mere war of words. Intelligence 
of excesses of ever-increasing atrocity continually arrived in 
Paris; and demoralization spread in every direction. In one 
place the soldiers arrested their colonel; in another they 
drove away a lieutenant; in another a whole garrison refused 
obedience; and in another several regiments fought out their 
political quarrels in the streets. However unwilling the 
Assembly might be to adopt severe measures, they could 
longer palliate the dissolute brutality of these proceedings 

Q 2 
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by the love of political freedom. On the Gth August, they 
prohibited clubs in the regiments, exhorted the men to a 
strict observance of the rules of discipline, and ordered an 
investigation into the management of the regimental chest — 
which had been an eternal apple of discord between officers 
and soldiers. To Alirabeau’s energetic proppsal, that the 
army should be disbanded and thoroughly remodelled, Marat 
replied in his journal, by saying that the Parisians ought 
to erect 800 gallows for the supporters of such a scheme, 
and hang the infamotxs traitor Mirabeau on the top of it. 
"When the Assembly perceived in what a darling question 
of the Parisian demagogues they were about to meddle, they 
timidly drew back, and allowed the question to drop. A fort- 
night afterwards the storm broke out. Three whole regiments 
mutinied at Nancy, in consequence of a fresh quarrel ab^lit 
the military chest; and being joined by some armed prole- 
taries made themselves masters of the town, with every pro- 
spect of being joined by the neighbouring garrisons. Anarchy 
was now seen in its most brutal and degraded form, as the 
mere desire of licence without any kind of ideal or political 
aim. The National Assembly hesitated; for what could de- 
crees or ■proclamations do in such a position of affairs? In 
this case, the matter was decided by the rapidity and energy' 
of General Bouille, an able and courageous officer, who had 
acquired a brillant rejmtation in the American war by his 
defence of the French Antilles in 1778. In spite of his strict 
military habits, he had won the affections even of the ci- 
tizens in the garrisQii town of Metz, by his firmness and 
resolution. * After the Government and the National Assem- 
bly had ordered the suppression of the revolt, he collected 
all the trustworthy troops nn the province — composed chiefly 
of Germans, Swiss; and cavalry regiments — ^which, with a 
few hundred National Guards, made up a force of about 
3000 men. Having intimidated a portion of’ the rebels by 
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his proud and calm superiority, he overthrew the rest with 
terrible carnage; one of the mutinous regiments was utterly 
destroyed with the exception of 40 men. 

The National Assembly, who saw that the popular move- 
ment had got beyond, their control, passed a vote of thanks 
to the General in spite of the opposition of Robespierre. 
But before their own doors, and under the windows of the 
Tuileries, the mob was raging, demanding with wild cries 
the dismissal of the blood-stained Ministers, and proclaiming 
a new and grander Revolution. 

The National Assembly too quickly retuimed to its old 
tracks. The above mentioned catastrophe quickened the de- 
sire for some legal organization, and here, too, the mistrust 
of every thing which could give po^er or influence to the 
G'Bvemment decided their course. It is true that the ;code 
of discipline, which was completed on the 14th of September, 
was composed throughout of sensible regulations. But tliere 
were two other decrees calculated to undermine afresh the , 
order which had been established under the influence of 
momentary fear. By one of these the greatest part of the 
patronage was taken out of the hands of the King, and 
only the nomination of the Marshals and Commanders-in- 
chief was left to him. In the other grades, length of sei*- 
vice was to decide in the majority of cases; while the nomi- 
nation of a new non-commissioned officer was left to the 
other non-commissioned officers of the company, who pre- 
sented the ablest man of the ranks to the Captain and the 
Colonel.- They had not yet been quite able to resort to the 
method of simple election in all grades, from the lowest 
to the highest, and had, meanwhile, mixed up all kinds 
of entirely incompatible systems. The second decree re- 
lated to the military courts. According to this, only mili- 
tary ‘offences were to be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the civil judges; every indictment or information was -to be 
signed by the plaintiff; the charge as well as the sentence 
to be agreed upon by a special jury ; the juries to be formed 
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of members of all grades, down to that of the defen- 
dant, which was to be doubly represented; and lastly, the 
jurors were to be taken from members of all grades, in 
regular succession. It was utterly impossible therefore for 
tho higher authorities to exercise the slightest influence on 
the formation of the court. 

We may easily conceive, from what has* been said, that 
though for the present no mutiny occurred like that of 
Nancy, there was no security for the steadiness and trust- 
worthiness of the army. No colonel could answer for the 
loyalty and good order of his troops, with the exception of 
the German and Swiss mercenaries. Moreover, the material, 
as well as the moral excellence of the army declined. It 
is true, indeed, that in J.]ie course of the autumn and winter 
a new military organization in all its details was decreed; 
and the principles on which it was founded have maintained 
a lasting authority. The pi’ivileged corps — the old names of 
regiments — tlyjir merely nominal conunanders, — the differences 
in the regulations for different divisions of the army, and 
the numerous evils in the form of its previous administra- 
tion, — were all done away with. But the difficulties of the 
new state of things were not relieved. It was in vain that 
the Minister at war, Ue la Tour, represented to the Assem- 
bly that the army only numbered 124,000 men, — the anarchy 
of the last 15 months having caused a deficit of more than 
30,000; that the 84 million francs, which had been allotted 
to the military budget, were entirely insufficient, especially 
since the very reasonable increase of pay for non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates, which had begun on the Ist of 
May.* The National Assembly might give their orders re- 
specting arms hnd equipments, they might make the necessary 
grants, and place them at the disposal of the Minister; but 

^ A very complete compilation from consulted by later French writers 
the minutes in the Tableau de la nearly as much as it deserves. Further 
Guerre de la Revolution, Paris 1803 particulars in Poisson, 1. 304. 

I. 147 — a book which has not been 
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what whs the use of all their decrees, while the Treasury 
was empty, while the Minister was dispirited by the ever- 
increasing hostility of the Assembly, and checked at every 
step in all his measures by the insubordination of all the 
authorities ? * 

The army was now irrevocably alienated from the King, 
and from any reaction wJiich might have been attempted 
through him. To attain this end the demagogues had de- 
moralized it, rendered it unserviceable against street riots 
and outbreaks among the peasantry, and even made its 
fitness for a foreign war very doubtful. If, however, some 
gifted General should succeed in iiniting and re-animating 
its crumbling and decaying masses, they would then 
acknowledge no other authority thau that of their favourite 
leader. By their military measures, the National Assembly 
left the French people no other choice, than that between 
military defencelessness and military * dictatorship. It is 
doubly easy for us, of course, to confirm this judgment from 
the result, but even then the Assembly was not left with- 
out a warning. Edmund Burke, the most gifted of the 
English whigs, who from the beginning of the Revolution 
had energetically proclaimed the causes of its failure, fore- 
told in October 1790, that it would end in an unconditional 
military despotism. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

m 

POLITICO-ECONOMICAL AFFAIRS. 


Socialist disturbances. — New issues of paper money. — New system op 
TAXATION. — Deficit. — Grow-^h of Tim national debt. — Disorder of 

AFFAIRS IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. — JaCQUERIB. — PARCELLING OUT OF THE 
LARGE DOMAINS. — ADMINISTRATION OF PARIS. — AtELIBRS NATIONAUX. ^ 

Distribution of dread to the people. — Brief prosperity of manufac- 
tures. — Unions among the workmen. — Compulsory raising of wages. — 
Interference of national assembly. — Agitation. 

A religious war and military riots were not all that the 
summer of 175)0 broflght with it. To complete the picture 
of the maladies which raged through the wide kingdom of 
France, we must include risings among the workmen, and 
the insurrection of the peasants.. It is, perhaps, the most 
important defect of the histories of the Revolution, that they 
preserve a deep silence with regard to these occurrences, so 
that for a long time the proposition was universally received, 
that the last century only aimed at political changes; — that 
it was not until the present century that a social revolution 
wjis attempted, and that the originator of. the socialist move- 
ment in France was Raboeuf. In the last few years, however, 
a clearer insight into^these matters has been obtained, and 
several writers have asserted that at any rate the extreme 
Communists had^ their prototypes ih the Jacobin period of 
the great Revolution. But, in the first place, the external 
history of the Revolution woul(j[ not be sufficiently cleared 
up by looking at it from this point of vi^w; and' in the 
second, this assertion is in itself far too limited. All the 
other phases of modern Socialism had likewise their re- 
presentatives in the last century ; and beside the Communists 
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proper—who desired to transfer everykind of property to the 
State— we find another party of equal importance who, while^ 
they recognised the tights of private property, wished to 
give the State the actual disposal of it by indirect means. 
We xuight even assert that there is not a single proposition 
of the modem Communistic and Socialistic schools, which 
was overlooked in the year 1790; all that is new in 
the last ten years consists in the theoretical proofs and 
philosophical embellishment of the system. The earlier 
period of which we are speaking is in every respect 
instructive to those* who would study its effects; we shall 
therefore enter -somewhat into detail, because, from this time 
forward, there is no important point of the revolutionary 
history which is not affected by the principles of Communism 
and Socialism. 

When, in the Spring of 1790, the Jacobins declared the 
Revolution still incomplete, and laboured to keep up the 
disturbances, there were only two pretexts by which they 
could gain a following in the country favourable to their wishes. 

Qpe of these was the fe^' of reaction. Many honest men 
believed that though they were for the moment free enough, 
they must not allow breathing time to the King, or ho would 
immediately crush their liberties again. The number of these 
suspicious persons was large, but their activity was .not con- 
siderable, because at the bottom of their hearts they earnestly 
desired tha r'estoration of order. » 

But there were others, and these the most energetic, 
who understood by the word liberty, the opposite of all 
government — that is, the power of satisfying every appetite 
and passion of the heart. In their eyes the Revolution was 
intlomplete as long as any constitution whatever existed in 
authoritative force; and they regarded every one a^reactionary, 
who endeavoured to establish any constitutional government. 
These views, the fruits of which we have seen more than 
enough of in the field of politics, were of course most loudly 
expressed in regard to politico-economical and social affairs ; 
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for it is in these that the most unruly impulses of the heart 
— vanity, hunger,* and love of pleasure, have their proper 
element. In questions of politics in the narrower sense, in 
the forms and powers of government, only the higher passion 
of ambition is concerned, or those ideal aims, which can 
only ronse the educated man to great excitement. But the 
great masses of the lower orders, who alone can give to 
revolutions their volcanic power, require simpler and stronger 
stimulants to exertion. There has never been a great revolu- 
tion that was not cither social or religious. 

The grand principle of the year 1789 u^s freedom of labour 
and of property — equality of State-protection for every work- 
man and every proprietor. Every thing is concluded in this ; 
for if any one wished to add the fraternal union of the 
workmen, he would immediately remember that such an 
association can only be the free act of individuals, if it is 
to remain fraternal and advantageous. This principle was 
acted upon in the very first month of the National Assem- 
bly; — partly in the decrees of the 4th of August, and partly in 
the permission given to lend qpt money on interest,, by 
which the operations of the money market received their 
first legal sanction in France. By these decrees the State 
renounced the right of interference in matters of production 
and trade; and the system of free competition, of laissev 
faire and laisser alter, was established in France for all future 
time. These principles were the very opposite’ to those of 
Feudalism. The latter regarded political power as the private 
property of each successive possessor; which, consequently, 
he was at liberty to use, like any other property, for his 
private purposes j and by which he could employ the labour 
of others to his own advantage. The consequence in Fraifte 
had been tKe exhaustion of the lower classes for. the benefit 
of the higher ; and the final result, destitution on one Side and 
demoralisation on the other. These evils were so glaringly 
palpable that they induced the National Assembly to overthrow 
the system at once. Unfortunately however a development 
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took place at the same moment, the consequences of which 
miglit prove to the modern opponents of free labour the 
universal validity of the principles they repudiate. France 
was about to gaih the experience, that every deviation from 
these principles is punished with equal severity, whether 
it proceeds from a desire to favour the Prince or the 
Noblesse, the Capitalist or the Proletary. 

. No sooner had it been proclaimed, that the possessor of 
political i>ower^ must no longer enrich himself at the cost 
of the people, than hungry masses remembered that they 
themselves were now in possession of it. Instead, therefore, 
of merely denying the principle of Feudalism, they thought 
of reversing it. If political power had hitherto served . to 
increase the property of the rich, it seemed no more than 
fair that it should now bring similar advantages to the poor. 
They therefore claimed not merely freedom of labour, that 
every man might gain his bread — but equal enjoyments, for 
which the State must be responsible, even without labour. 
The State must for the futxire be strong enough, on the 
one side, to make itself ma|iter of all property with a view 
of distributing it, and, on the other, to open the access to 
power widely enough to secure to cveiy proletary the realiza- 
tion of his particular desires. ^We have seen that this last 
demand was fully satisfied by the decrees of 1790, since 
the meanest day labourer possessed greater authority than 
his Mayor, and the latter far greater power than the Minister 
of State. But still the enfranchised classes were of some 
consequence in the country; the laws of mmm and tuuni 
still existed, and many a hard struggle must be gone through • 
before the ideal state of universal enjoyment could be realized. 
This was the real meaning of the question, whether the 
Revolution was to be completed or closed at once. 

The National Assembly asstuned a similar attitude towards 
the social, as they had previously done to the political 
question. They were far from wishing to do what the ex- 
treme Left reqxiired of them, and rejected the community of 
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goods as decidedly as the Kepublic. But they allowed them- 
selves to be misled by a false idea of political and politico- 
economical freedom, to premises, from which the demo- 
cratic and social Kepublic — the arbitrary rule of the proletary, 
and consequently the destruction of pro|)erty — were deduced 
with logical necessity. 

We have seen their first financial operations, and their 
unsatisfactory results. The first year of the Revolution 
closed with arrears in the income to the amqunt of 177 mil- 
lions; and each of the last months of 1790 left a deficit of 
more than 30 millions. The assignats, fabricated in April, 
had already been spent before the eiJd o(‘ August, and no 
new resources could be any where discovered., Mirabeau now 
played the ,same game, on a larger scale and with more 
hazardous audacity, as in tjie previous November. Neckcr’s 
Ministry was at its last gasp, despised by almost every 
party, and bitterly hated by the Parisian mob since the af- 
fair of Nancy. Mirabeau hoped for a speedy change, and 
the appointment of his own friends ; the Court seemed ready 
to accept his services, and Lafayette, too, showed himself 
more accommodating than ever. With a similar prospect in 
view, Mirabeau had suggested the creation of paper money 
in. November, and now, again, he did not hesitate to resort 
to the last desperate expedient of a new issue of assignats. 
lie wrote to the Queen, that no one could answer for the 
result, but that it was the only couij^se possible. A declara- 
tion of national bankruptcy appeared to him more dangerous 
than even civil war, which he considered as virtually com- 
menced. He thought that a domestic, war would revive all 
the strongest and best qualities of mankind at the same time 
as the more terrible passions, while bankruptcy, which would 
cause a revolt of all the destitute, could do nothing but in- 
flame the most brutal appetites and passions. There was, 
under the circumstances, a fearful truth in these remarks; 
but it was just as true that any one-sided financial measure, 
unaccompanied by the re-establishment of order, might, in- 
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deed, defer the bankruptcy, but only to make it doubly 
disastrous in the end. Mirabeau therefore was just as urgent 
for a change of Ministry, as for an issue of assignats; and 
Necker did in fact resig i his post on the 10th September, 
unregretted by any j)arty, but not without an energetic 
warning against the assignats. The partizaus of the new issue 
had great difficulties to contend with in the Assembly, since 
the great Parisian capitalists seconded with all their influences 
the protest of the Right and the disinclination of I^afayette. 
Mirabeau nevertheless succeeded in {carrying his motion by 
the end of the month. The Jacobins were on bis side in 
this question; but thU which outweighed all other considera- 
tions was the will of the Parisian population, who looked 
upon the new paper money as a fructifying shower from 
Heaven. The Assembly ordered that 800 millions of new 
assignats should be . fabricated, and employed in the liqui- 
dation of the national debt — but that more than 1200 millions 
should never be 2 >iit into circulation. 

But if Mirabeau supjjosed that he had secured an Ad- 
ministration which he could look upon as his own, he was 
quickly undeceived. In the first place Hafayette completely 
deserted him, and in important legislative questions joined 
the Jacobins against Mirabeau. Then several tumults oc- 
curred in Paris, by which the ('ourt was rendered once 
more entirely dependent on L/afayettc. The Ministers te- 
naciously adhered to tljpir posts, and when at last Mirabeau, 
without consulting the Court, disjjersed them on the 2l8t of 
October by a crushing motion of entire want of confidence, ^ 
it was Lafayette who, after much hesitation, was empowered 
to name their successors. Things went on, therefore in the 
same futile and procrastinating manner; and in a short time 
it was easy to see that the 800 millions would soon go the 

, ' m 

^ His letters to La Marck show that removal of the Ministry, but the 

he was the author of the proposition, debate had so great an effect that 
It is true that the National Assembly in fourteen days the Cabinet was 
rejected the formal motion for the broken up. 
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way of their predecessors. Every body felt this and was 
filled with anxiety. It was repeatedly declared from the rostra 
that a new financial period must commence with the, first of 
Januaiy; and thus at last they arrived at the oft promised 
reform of the entire system of taxation. 

As a basis for the new eystem, they endeavoured to 
ascertain the actual amount required by the State; which 
after long discussions was fixed at 580 millions for the Cen- 
tral Government, and 60 millions for the Departments; and 
besides this, 76 millions for extraordinary expenses for the 
year 1791; — i. e., at a sum, about 100 millions less than the 
budget of the ancien regime, including the tithes. But un- 
fortunately these figures were for the most part fallacious. 
They reckoned, e. g., for the interest of the National debt and 
the pensions of the Clergy, only 302 millions, which was 
probably about 30 millions too little. They reckoned the cost 
of collecting the taxes at only 8 millions, whereas at the 
rate of only 6 per cent on the gross receipts, it would have 
amounted to 31 millions. The vote for the Church was 
reduced to 67 millions; for the Army from 99 to 89 millions; 
for the pensions from 29 to 12 millions; — sums, with which 
the State affairs could not be carried on at all, or only with 
open injustice and the most injurious consequences. But they 
wished, at any price, to avoid the confession that the burden 
of taxation had been increased by the Revolution; they did 
not choose to give such a triumph jjto the Right, and they 
did not think the people capable of calculating that the 
resources of the nation would be increased by the 4th of 
August 1789 in a still greater degree than its expenditure. 
They therefore went on building on the false foundation, and 
thereby at the same time perpetuated the previous disorder 
of the finances. 

.640 millions must be procured for the regular service of 
the State. Of this sum • the national domains were to con- 
tribute 60 millions, the State forests 15 millions, the salt 
pools 5 millions, and an instalment of the American debt 
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4 millions. The observation was made that the national 
domains, under the wretel, !d management of the Communal 
authorities, would yield at most only 40 millions; but this 
seemed a matter of little momeilt, since the item was only a 
transient one, and the sale of the domains would for the 
future strike off many millions from the burden of debt. 
They further reckoned as a part of the regular income — and 
that, too, without hesitation or opposition — 32 millions, the 
value of half the stock of salt and tobacco which the State still 
had in its warehouses from a former period; although there 
was no intention of renewing that stock. In the same way, 
they set down 34 millions as a .part of the patriotic income, 
tax of September, 1789, although this impost was likewise to 
end in the following yearl By deducting these sums — in all 
about 148 millions — they were able to afford themselves the 
pleasure of announcing to the nation a reduction of taxes to 
less than 500 millions, and of leaving it to their successors 
to manage with this diminished income as they (;ould. 

The important question still remained in what manner the 
500 or rather 492 millions should be distributed. 

The old system was one in which the lower classes were 
drained for the advantage of their privileged rulers. The 
means employed were, a very conm|icated Administration, 
which gave room for the most arbitrary caprice in the col- 
lection of the taxes; — an unequal distribution of the direct 
taxes, which consisted «ainly in a heavy poll-tax on the 
poor; — and lastly, a very heavy impost on the most simple 
and necessary articles of consumption. , 

The principles of the 4th of August required that all classes 
should be called on to contribute, according to a fair estimate, 
to the necessities of the State. All experience, however, has 
shown that this can only be done by a judicious union of 
direct and indirect taxation; for the estimate and collection 
of each can only be carried out with tolerable completeness 
in particular classes of the people, and particular departments 
of business. Directly therefore we seek to supply the ne- 
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cessities of the State from the one or the other exclusively, 
we necessarily deal unequally and unfairly with the different 
sources of the national income. Direct taxes are naturally 
best adapted to easily recognised capital, and therefore to 
landowners, officials and men of independent income. The 
poor man, on the contrary, cannot escape taxes on consump- 
tion, and these, therefore, are best suited to the populations 
of towns, in which surveillance may be most easily and safely 
exercised. In any political commotion, when a cry is raised 
for the reduction of taxes on consumption, we may be sure 
that the working classes of the towns — or the demagogues 
who make use of them — are at the head of it; just as, on 
the contrary, the rule of landowners is sure to lead to a 
system of indirect taxation. Thus Dngland, in the last cen- 
tury, gradually reduced the land tax to a 36th part of the 
revenue of the State; but has subsequently seen herself com- 
pelled, by the daily increasing influence of her working clas- 
ses, to give up a large portion of the taxes on consumption, 
and to substitute an income tax. It* is therefore thoroughly 
consistent when the modern democratic systems — which look 
exclusively to the mass of city workmen — will hear of nothing 
else but an income tax, and entirely reject all indirect taxa- 
tion. They are, iudec^, entirely justified in their opposition 
to certain portibns of existing systems of taxation, more 
especially to protective duties, which are an abuse of the 
principle of indirect taxation to the injury of the State and 
the enrichment of a few privileged persons. But the halo 
of philanthropy whiph has been thrown around them, is un- 
real and depeitful. It sounds well to say that the expenses of 
the State should be defrayed from the superfluities of the rich, 
and not from tin; necessaries of the poor; but as long as 
superfluity and necessity are relative notions, the State miist 
be just before it can compel third persons to be charitable. 
It is consistent with justice, that the small artisan should 
pay as much as the peasant owner of land, and that both 
should be taxed according to their means; as the milUonnaire 
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to his; — but not that both the rich man and the peasant 
should be ordered to provide and keep in order the whole 
State machinery for the workman of the city, who contri- 
butes nothing to its suj-port. This can never become lawfol, 
until the State denies entirely the right of private property, 
— assumes the management of every .kind of possession — 
and then bestows upon its darlings as. much as their hearts 
desire. 

In the France of old times, indeed, neither town nor land 
was in any way favoured; the mode of collecting all the im- 
posts was so tyrannical, that the indirect taxes weighed upon 
the peasant owners as much as the direct taxes on the 
artisans. Both were therefore abolished by the movement 
of 1789. But now that a new system was to be created, 
free from fiscal caprice, <4hc natural interests of different 
classes were energetically put forward. The more influential 
the humbler classes throughout the kingdom had been made 
by the changes of 1790; and, above all, the greater the pres- 
sure the Parisians could bring to bear on the decrees of the 
National Assembly; the louder was the cry for the abolition 
of the indirect taxes. In this agitation the democratic turn 
which the Revolution was taking might be most clearly 
traced. 

The most hateful of all the taxes was the gabelle, and it 
fell a sacrifice to the fury of the people in the summer of 
1789. When the Assembly, in their pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, expressed the inteiction of removing this impost, but 
continued to levy it until some substitjate had been found, 
the province of Anjou declared that it would hinder every 
attempt at collecting it with a force of 60,000 armed men. 
The people erf Anjou received promises of support from all 
quarters; the Assembly therefore submitted to what was 
inevitable, and gave up without further resistance the 60 mil- 
lions derived from the salt tax. This was soon followed by 
the abolition of three smaller duties on hair-powder, leather and 
iron — ^yielding together about 9 millions. As a substitute for 

I. ^ R 
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these, an extraordinary direct tax of 50 millions was imposed 
for 1790, but of which not a single farthing ever entered the 
Treasury. At that time, however, the cofters of the State 
werg replenished for the moment by the first assignats; and 
the Government therefore proceeded in the same direction. 
The royalty on tobacco — yielding 27 millions,— and the wine 
and spirit duties — yielding 50 millions— were successively 
repealed. It was in vain that soine of the more prudent 
deputies raised their warning voices; they were told that 
tobacco was, after all, smuggled into the counti-y, and the 
duty on liquors left unpaid. The advocates of abolition tri- 
umphed and had, moreover, the satisfaction of giving the 
death-stroke to the detested company of the I'ermicrs Ge- 
neraux and Hegisscurs. 

We are informed by writers thut the Assembly was guided 
in these measures by the doctrines of the Phgsiocrates, 
according to which all taxes are, in the end, borne by the 
soil, and every duty and octroi is only an expensive and 
'circuitous road to the object in view, and, at the same 
time, a useless bar to intercourse. In fact these propositions 
had been frequently and warmly disemssed for thirty years. 
J[n the present day it is unnecessary to refute them, and all 
the more so, for otir purpose, because the alleged influence 
of this doctrine upon the events of the Kevolution u-as, in 
reality, very small. That which decided the National Assem- 
bly in their decrees was not the opinions of any school of 
political economists, but the political pressure exercised by 
the proletaries. I'lie indirect taxes were retained in all cases 
where the sovereign people of the capital did not raise its 
mighty voice against; them ; e.g. the old duties for registering 
legal proceedings were not only left untouched, but raised 
from 40 to 51 in number; and a further stamp tax to the 
amount of 22 millions was added. We may easily under- 
stand that the men of the Palais Royal, and the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, had no direct interest in these imposts. Still 
more significant is the course which was taken by the 
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question of city octrois. These yielded, chiefly from meal 
and wine, 70 luillions in the whole of France, of which 
40 millions went to the State, and 24 to the towns and 
liospitals; and^ in Paris alone, 24 millions for the - StatH- and 
millions for the city and hospitals. One would have 
supposed that the physiocratcs and democrats, would have 
been especially zealous for the abolition of this 'impost, and 
it is with astonishment that we find it, at the end of 1790, 
still figuring unopposed in the budg(‘t for the following year. 
The reason of this was, that the proceeds of the octroi 
foianed an indispensable portion of the income of the city, and* 
as long as the Municipality did 'not jjrojiose its abolition, no 
one in the Assembly ventured to Liy hands upon it. ‘ It was 
not until the C’ommunc — no longer able to resist the desires 
of the lower classes in the troubled months of the Spring 
of 1791 — itself demanded the removal of this inqjost, that it 
was unhesitatingly abolished; and even then the State was 
obliged to pay an indemnity of 3 millions to the city. To 
such an extent was the sovereignty of the people of Paris 
established over France, that the landowners had to sacrifice 
40 millions to the National .Exchequer and 3 millions more 
to the Parisian Municipality, in order that th(^ artisan of 
Paris might pay 4 sous less for his bottle of wine. 

Again, the lottery, which produced 10 millions, was, with 
tlic most glaring inconsistency, _ allowed to continue, because 
it was said the Treasury coidd not do without it. Of this 
barren and demoralising tax, too, Paris paid tim greatest 
jiart ; but Paris lovc.d gaming as much as drinking, and there- 
fore consistently demanded the maintenance of the lottery, 
and the abolition of the octroi. 

This predominance of the capital had a more beneficial 
eft'ect, in the then existing state of commerce, on the deci- 
sion of the important question of duties. There was never 
any doubt of the propriety of doing aw*y with the customs 
which separated the different Provinces, and a tlmrongh re- 
modelling of the scale, of frontier duties seemed absolutely 
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necessary. In the National Assembly^ the advocates of free- 
and the upholders of commercial protection, nearly l)al- 
" * was clearly seen during the debate on the 

It of ihidta trade, in which even Mirabeau 

principles 
tt was for- 

Wfts 

nt^’Aiow is, an^ th9fFil^ |»opnlation, 
IjS^ed ri^wfto ‘AiC hi^caf^^an the protectionist 
we systeid'' of dalles. ’ The people wished for low 
nild therefore the tariff was on the* whole moderate, 
ti were still far firoin entirely abandoning the mer- 
cmitflef system; in genmnl they' adhered to the principles 
which Odonne had formerly expounded to the Notables, and 
contented themselves w'ith expunging from the old tariff its 
nnmerous irregularities and its unfairness. There were some, 
hut very few, prohibitive duties, and these founded for the 
most part on political and police considerations. Tlic pro- 
duce of these taxes to the Exchequer was reckoned as here- 
tofore at a total of 22 millions. 

lleckoning altogether, we find that the IVIinistry had given 
up no millions of the former taxes on consumption, and 
retainedwllO millions of indirect taxes, such as registration 
duties, stamps, posts (12 millions), tolls, lottery and some 
smaller sources of revenue. As the domains, «S,c., were ex- 
pected to yield 148 millions, there still remained 382 millions 
to be raised by direct taxes, to cover the regular expendi- 
ture Cf 640 inillioifs. On this subject difficult and toilsome 
negociations took place, since it soon became evident that a 
. crushing weight of taxation had been laid upon th# land- 
owners. Meanwhile tlie guilds had been abolished accord- 
ing to the decrees of the 4th of August, and freedom of 
labour proclaimed; but the traders and artisans of every 
class were now obliged to take out a patent every year, ac- 
cording to a moderate scale, from which an income of 22 
millions was expected. . In addition to this, there was a poll- 
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tax, or personal tax, which was J)artly struck out, but only 
in the case of salaries, wages, furniture or annual dividends. 
That it was not considerable,* may be seen from the sum 
total, which was only 60 millions; and it is equally ^lear 
that the non-possessors offered but little from it, since it is 
universally ,all9wed.;.i'hAt .in. many %ealthy departnaehts, of 
the county, tfeej^-^was not a. single farmer who w%8 rai^. 
sis high as 8(i hvres. There remained then a sum of 300 nail- 
liotis to be levied ou 'the possessors of land — an amount of 
which it was immediately prophesied that it could not be 
raised, and whose disproportion to the other parts of the^ 
budget need not be pointed out. But in this case, the phy- 
siocratical theory, and the influence of the Parisian dema- 
gogues, worked together with irresistible force. It was proved 
to the possessors of land by arithmetic, that they would 
have paid more before 1789, and all further objections were 
cut short by a reference to the imperative necessities of the 
State. An order was given for the raising of the 300 mil- 
lions, of which 60 were to be spent by the difterent de- 
partments themselves, and 240 handed over to the Exchequer. 
This amount was, in itself, sufficient to overburden the tax- 
payers; but besides this, the distribution and collection of it 
were arranged in a manner equally inconvenient tot he indi- 
vidual and the treasury. It was in vain that Cazmes urged 
that each piece of land should be valued once for all, and the 
tax fixed accordingly. Instead of this, it was arranged that 
a fifth of the net produce of every year should be paid, and 
'that the ratings should be constantly r.'.’gulated accordingly. 
The rating of each individual^ therefore, was continually 
changing, and a wide field remained open to the exertions 
and the caprice of the controllers of taxes. These were 
the Directors of Deijartments and Districts, under whose 
superintendence the Municipal councils had to prepare, and' 
annually revise, the rolls of tax-payers. But the former 
lacked connexion jynd autHority, and the latter, time, calm- 
ness and knowledge, of business; the work, therefore, had 
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scarcely been ordered begun when it every where came 
to a stand-still. And thus the political parties soon took 
possession of the whole affair; the favourites of those in 
power got ofi‘ scot-free, while their opponents might be 
ground to the dust without finding any means of redress. 
Here, too, as in all such cases, disorder Avent hand in hand 
with caprice, anarchy with tyranny, and both with poverty. 
The direct taxes, were rendered just as futile by these iii- 
, fluences, as the indirect by the Parisian demagogues. 

To recapitulate; the i*egular (ixpenditun; was reckoned at 
least 50 millions too low, and for the extraordinary exp'^nses — 
which, by the way, Averc estimated at 7tj millions, — not the 
slightest jjrovision was made. Every thing Avas struck out 
of the reveruu; Avhich did not suit the Avishes of the Parisian 
prolettiries, and one of the best-informed deputies pro])hc- 
cied a falling off’ of at least 100 millions in the proceeds of 
the direct taxes; in all, a deficit of more than 220 millions 
on a budget of 040 millions. This Avas to be the new ol der 
of things, by Avhich the people Avith mutual congratulations 
and praises hoped to give firmness and solidity to the Na- 
tioiuil finances, and, thereby, flew life and vigour to the State. 

But this Avas by no means all; for tlje National debt had 
grown in the same ratio as the deficit. With regard *to the 
starting plJiiit of the whole Itevolution — the floating and 
oA'cr-due debts of the ancien regime — these were far from 
being liquidated, in spite of all the assiguats. Of the Over- 
due capitals as little was uoav said as in Necker’s first bud- 
get; these amounted, in May 1789, to 52 millions; at the 
end of 1790 to 107 millions ;«in SciAtember 1791 and at the 
close of the first National Assembly to 120 millions. ..No 
one took any notice of them or of the debts of the different 
Ministries — amounting to 120 millions. The anticipation ^ — 
which, as we have seen, had risen in May 1789, to 271 mil- 
lions, — were discussed with noisy zeal, and their liquidation 
Avas ordered more than once; but on % Ist of February 
1791, 50 millions of them still remained, and these had even 
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increased to 60 on the Ist of October. . This was the state 
of the old debt, to which the Revolution had added another 
still greater. As, under the ancien regime^ all offices and 
privileges had been at once hereditary and saleable, the price 
of every office that was abolished, had to be returned, to 
the possessor; and the nuniber of such offices was infinite. 
Their exact value 1ms never been established, and the dif- 
ferent estimates vary in an incredible manner. Necker states 
the price of the judicial offices at 650 millions; the next 
Minister of Finance, Ramel, at 492 millions; the National 
Assembly at 800 millions. Besides these there were the 
offices in the Ocneral administration — the caution money of 
the Fermiers Lrh}ermix and tax-collectors, — a few posts at 
(-^ourt and in the army — and the different guilds and trade pri- 
vileges. The sum* total of these new debts was reckoned at 
1430 millions* — bearing an annual interest of about 72 millions. 
It would b'e unjust to make this increase of the public bur- 
dens — as the Royalists at that period did with malicious 
joy — a ground of accusation against the Revolution. The 
whole Aveight of reproach falls entirely on the old Govern- 
ment, which had raisedj money at the cost of its subjects 
by the sale of offices, and thereby eaten away, to a vast 
extent,* the germs of future prosperity. The Revolution 
might, perhaps, have spared a third of that sum by greater, 
moderation and deliberation in its reforms. But, in the ma- 
jority’^ of cases, an energetic and radical mode of proceding, 
was both a nciessity and again; and the only charge which 
enn be fairly brought against the National Assembly — a damn- 
ing one, certainly — is that such an overburdening of the 
finances did not give them a stronger impulse towards eco- 

' Montesqniou’s Report of Sept, wo . get the above-mentioned, sum, 
0. 91. He there enumerates them Ramel, Des Ftnances lin fan /X|p. 49, 
together with the old arrears of the reckons — including tBfe arrears of the 
Ministries— the rest of the anO'ct/ianbns Ministries (139 millions)-7l304 mil- 
— and the capital failed due ; if we lions sommes exi^ihles, and 13 mUUoj^s 
take them ont of this long* Ifst aommea en re/^tea. 
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a^d order. It was, , properly, for the 
v6yy d^ta that the ^signals were de- 
ooi^tt^i^noe -o£ i&iArchy constantly ren- 
^ de^y. the ounent, t^penses with this 
fi^^tember .^|ii emanated jn 
.ndlli^$:ha4>been con- 
^ .ftid .b^en ei^ployed 
in the ^Aynient of a«/t- 
~and..^476\..;plhon8 in the 
of GoTeinmeiit.^ i 
mw calculated to excite the greatest con- 
'.MjNVSIion* JpB the supposition that it would redeem the issue 
of nphper moQ^ by the sale of the national domains, the 
State had given away nearly 700 millions , — L e. a yearly 
income of about 30 millions, — without obtaining the smallest 
lasting advantage for itself. Whether the sale of public lands 
would increase tlie prosperity of individuals, and thereby 
indirectly the wealth of the whole State, was at that time 
more than doubtful; at the present day we have clearly as- 
certained that the advantages and disadvantages of the sale 
completely balanced one another, and that the true progress 
of French agriculture was not owing to it, but solely to the 
night of the 4th of August. But another subject 6f con- 
templation presses itself upon our notice. The disorder of 
the finances, the emptiness of the Exchequer, the democratic 
and socialistic claims on the public purse, continued; and 


1 Montesquiou’s Report, Sec. 6, 
remhoursementg. From which it ap- 
pears, that the Bureau of Assignats 
had paid — up to January 1st 1791 — 
47 millions of terminable loans fallen 
due, besides the 221 millions of 
anticipations, and 28 millions of arrears 
of ground rents. Up to the end of 
June 61 millions more were paid- 
in all 108 millions. ' — ‘ /. e. 291 mil- 


lions of anticipations (Montesquiou’s 
report of Sept. 9), 80 ndllions arreu-s 
of Rentes up to Jan. 1. 1791 — and 
140 millions in Feb. 1791.— 60 mil- 
lions of anticipations, were leftnnpaid. 
^ And notwithstanding all this, there 
were 20 millions arriere des departs- 
ments in the year 1790; and 110 mil- 
lions adrances from the Fermiers et 
R^gisseurs Gendraux. 
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the Government. had only the choice of immediately declar- 
ing itself bankrupt, or concealing the real state of things 
by a nev(f issue of paper money. They unhesitatingly chose 
the latter. The decree of the 27th of September prescribed 
that more than 1200 millions should never be brought into 
circulation; biit as about IbO millions had been redeemed by 
the sale of public lands, it was consiil^r^ allowable iinme^ 
diately to issue 100 millions. This was to be done in the 
form of five«franc notes, with a view of facilitating small 
traffic, as complaints of the rarity of specie were raised in 
every quarter. Trade with foreign countries absorbed sev- 
eral millions annually; large sums were melted down and 
disappeared — by which process a net profit of ten per cent, 
could be made. The chief point however was the uncer- 
tainty of the law; for a great number of people took their 
specie with them into foreign countries or deposited it in 
foreign banks; while others hoarded it, and tried to live on 
their gradually deteriorating paper money. In April and 
September, the State had only issued assignats for large 
amounts, and fixed the lowest value at 50 livres; but in 
the Spring of 1791 smaller notes were to be seen — first in 
Lyons and Bordeaux, soon afterwards in Paris .and else- 
where — with which manufacturers and masters paid their 
workmen, and rich gentlemen their artisans. But the idea 
that the State was to be answerable for all affairs of national 
economy had gained such ground, that the Government re- 
solved, on its own part, to make an issue of five-franc notes. 
If their value had been fixed, little objection could have been 
made to this measure; but as all assignats were from 4- to 
6 per cent lower in value than silver, the poorer classes, as 
possessors of the small notes, were made to feel all t^jS va- 
riations of the exchange and the national credit. The moral 
effect of this was almost more dangerous than <he material; 
the workmen became stock-jobbers. “The peasant,” said 
Burke, in his energetic manner, “does not knpw whether the 
money which he has received at market for his corn has 
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still retained its value in the nearest shop; no one in Paris 
settles in the morning what he will have for dinner without 
making a speeulation.” 

lint the National Assembly did not go on long with their 
100 millions, especially since these were not ready for sev- 
eral months; they therefore determined on the 19th of June 
to issue 600 millions above the limit of 1200. They cahai- 
lated that the mortgage of the national domains would easily 
bear this new burden; though they soon found that the value 
of the assignats iiumcdiately sank from 8 to 10 per cent 
diseonnt. All the evils of this dcj)rociation naturally in-Teased 
in the same ratio; and we shall consider this point some- 
what more closely in connexion with particiilar branches of 
trade. The worst of the matter was, that every one foresaw 
the speedy consumption of these 600 millions, and a succes- 
sion of new issues of paper money. It needed no great acaite- 
ness even at that time to prophecy the final result. 

The greater the. quantity of aSsignats^ the greater their 
depreciation. The olily means of keying up their value was 
to incrcjfse the security on which they rested — in other words 
to proceed with the confiscation of estates. The property 
of the Church was almost exhausted, and the democrats had' 
ahaaidy often si)okcu of sequestrating the estates of the 
Emigres. 

The more assignats, the greater the influence of the Govern- 
ment over all private j^roperty. Tie who can at any moment 
create millions M'ithout cost or laboiir, can buy up all the 
world, and give'aw'ay what he has bought at his pleasure. 
A cautious j)ossessor of property, indeed, might mistrust the 
value of those xnillions; and an obstinate proprietor might 
choose to keep his estate though the treasures of the earth 
were offered in exchange. In such a case tjie Government 
must be str%(ig and bold enough to denounce distrust and 
obstinacy as crimes against the country; and then the State 
becomes master of all the property in the land, and the 
fjommunity of goods is attained,. 
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Such was the direction which the internal attairs of France 
were heginning to take under the first National Assembly. 
These years have, very often been called the good times of 
the- Kevolution; Imt in truth they differ from the year 1798, 
exactly in the same way as the seed from the crop. We 
have made ourselves ac<iuaiutod with tln^ first ‘germs of the 
future growth, we must now consider the soil in which they 
were planted. 

No one, it a[)pears, gathered such immediate and golden 
fruits fiom the Revolution, as the mo.st numerous and op- 
pressed cla.ss in France, the peasant-owners. One short warm 
night in August brought them' freedom from feudal tribunals, 
feudal services, church tithes, inland duties, and the trammels 
of guilds in the towns. But when the joyful nows ran 
through the. country, the people — ])oor ami rmh' as their late 
masters had made them— wen^ already in a state of terrible 
excitement, which thrt'atened to destroy their now advantages 
by inducing new (Trors. AVhen they drovt* away or killed 
their feudal lords, <!ajnta^^ which had never been very plenti- 
fully employed in agriculture, entirely (lisaj)p(vired from the 
I'ural districts. Again, when the tithes wt're abolished, the 
peasants, instead of employing the money thus saved in the 
improvement of their cattle — which w^as their wa'akest poiiit — 
remembered that they had turned much arable land into 
pasture, because the pasture had hitherto j^aid smaller tithes, 
and now, under the altered circumstances, they began to change 
their pasture land into corn fields again, in order to derive 
immediate profit from the high price »f wheat. Then the 
tax on all kinds of liejuors W'as abolished; a change w'hich 
was received with great applause — for the French peasant 
has always had the greatest delight in the cultivation of 

vines. Now that the tax was removed from this favourite 
♦ 

occupation, thousands and thousands of Communes, — without 
regard to the quality of their soil — w^erc covered w'ith vines, 
and innumerable small fortune invested in this precariouq 
occupation. 



m ' .csdo* n. 

evt^ry thi:^ S^mdd -ij® pirosper, but it wad th« 
<jlf the spendti^Hft who livfes on his capital. That 
^Iwch delighted thetn even inoit*^ than the abolition of tithes 
and feudal rights was the cessation of state' taxes, which 
Uie weiikness of the new Oovernment enabled every man 
to evade at his pleasure. In this first period of the Revolution, 
170 millions a year, which had formerly been collected by 
the Intendants, remained in the pockets of the peasants; no 
wonder thetefore, that the villages were proudly conscious 
of their prosperity, and that the men themselves — i i spite 
of all the quarrels and disorders of the times — began to hold 
their heads higher in the world. 

But the dangers immediately showed themselves, side by 
side with the gain**. It wa'*, after all, only that portion of 
the rural population uliich possessed property, which derived 
advantage from the fall of the territorial aristocracy and 
the feudal rights. He who had no land coidd feel but 
little pleasure at the cinancipatiftn of the soil. He who 
dragged on a wretched existence the tenant of an acre, 
or half an acre, of land, felt little interest in the cessation 
of compulsory labour, since ho possessed no capital to enable 
him to turn his leisure time to advantage. The high prices 
of corn, too, which brought such rich profits to the wealthy 
tenant farmers of the North, were only a burden to the 
majority of the small peasant-owners. They produced no 
more corn — nay, less — than they used; it was their interest, 
therefore, as well as that of the rural day-labourers and 
the city operatives, ‘that wages shoidd be high and bread 
cheap. They were all in so far contented with the late 
changes as they had freed them from the and the 

poll-tax; but in other respects they thought that the Revolution 
had only just commenced its course, and to speak of it as 
already terminated seemed to them mere treachery. It was 
no advantage to them that the neighbouring farmer had 
turned his pastures into cornfields, or planted his arable 
land with vines, and that, for the moment, he prospered so 
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well as to drink wine instead of cider ^ and to eat meat in- 
stead of blackbread. It would hare been to their advantage, 
if the mew government had endeavoured to substitute- money 
rentals for the mUctiries ' — to give an impulse to agricultural 
operations on a grand scale, and thereby open the way to 
profitable employment. But the impatience of democracy 
led to the very opposite results. The people abhorred large 
estates, because they had good reason to think ill of their 
former landlords. They regarded it as one of the first 
conditions of freedom', to increase the number of small pro- 
prietors, and resolved immediately to turn the poorer pea- 
sants into landowners, by dividing the estates of the Church 
into minute plots. 

From the extreme poverty of the great majority of peasants, 
it could hardly have had any effect if the estates of the 
Church had been divided into as many lots as there were 
fixmilies, and a <.{Uota pi’esented to each. Every one of these 
poor peojxle would have received, perhaps, a piece of land 
which had hitherto yielded 100 h'rres a year;' but he him- 
self would not have gained nearly so much from it, and 
would, moreover, have lost his rich neighbour who had 
thrown many opportunities of earning something extra in 
his way. What advantage Vould accrue, if the lands were 
sold instead of being given away? However low the price 
had been fixed, the most numerous class, who possessed no- 
thing at all, would have been unable '^o pay it ; in their ears, 
therefore, the high-sounding words, “Sale of the estates of the 
Church,” had no lUeaning at Jtll. The inevitable result quickly 
followed; no sooner were the riots against the Feudal Lords 
at an end, no sooner had the middle class ©f peasant-owners 
established themselves in their new acquisitions, than the 
second — ^the social Kevolution — succeeded to the first, which 
was political. 

' Net revenue of the Church land 70 millions : gross revenue, according 
to the estimate at that period, about 170; 7 millions of rural proletaries, 
or I'/j million families. 
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Bread had • been dear since the bad harvest of 1 788. 

• Neckev’s mistakes had prolonged the dearth of food, for he 
purchased many luiflions’ worth of <*orn, made the deficiency 
known throughout the whole country, and thereby excited 
so much alarm that the prices every where rose, and the pos- 
sessors of corn kept back their su[)plic8. Thou the storm of the 

•Itevoluticm broke loose; and ev(u*y oiie seized ui)on what 
lay nearest to him. Most of *^the provinces and towns would 
not allow their corn to be exported; all traffic ceased and 
the dearth continually increased. The j)eoplc were furious, 
for it was known that sui)plies existed and yet every body 
was starving. Sometimes it was said that tin; Aristocracy, 
and sometimes that the usurers kept their corn concealed, 
from ill-will or i^varice; and before long, every corn-dealer 
was looked upon as a blood-sucker and went in daugm* of 
his life; Avhich of course only increased the evil. We shall 
see, by-and-by, how they managed to make .shift in the 
tow'iis; but in the open country the people were immediately 
redma.'d to extremities. The peasants demanded that the 
Static should control the usurers, and fix the pric<* of corn. 
They banded themselves together in many hundred plai’CS, 
and the authorities were not always able to resist their 
demands. Sometinu's, therefori?, the town made good the 
damage done to the propriistors by a grant from the ('om- 
mune, but very often the individual was left to 'bear his 
loss alone. Matters f^erc at the Avorst in the summer of 
1790 in thos(' Departments, which also made the commence- 
ment of the political wiovcinent in 1789, and in the Jae<£Xierie 
of 1851— in the old provinces Bourbomiais, Berry, Niveruais, 
Charolais, probably the poorest districts in the whole country, 
in Avhich the system of meUiiries then, as now, existed 
with all its miserable consequences. Whilst Nismes and 
Montauban were roused to rebellion by the Ecclesiastical 
troubles — Avhilst patriotic risings were taking place in the 
border towns — the peasaiits ran to arms in the centre of 
the kingdom to loAver the price of corn by force. But they 
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did not long remain satisfied with their first demand; after 
having steeled their courage hy the conexuest of the town 
of Decide, they arbitrarily altered the rent and the , duration 
of the fai’ming leases, end openly demanded a number of 
properties which had: come into the hands of their i^ossessors 
more than a hundred years before. Thd land resounded 
with the dreaded cry for an agrarian law, and ^ninmnisi# 
showed itself in undisguised brutality. It is trim that the 
National Assembly would not hear of this, nor were the 
proletaries strong enough to break down the opposition of 
the middle classes by so direct an assault. Decrees were 
passed and arms were seized, and every where the National 
guards of the towns inarched out to defend the convoys 
of corn frbm the peasants; and for several months the Na- 
tional Assembly received successive reports of these miser- 
able expeditions. By the winter the revolt of the xieasants 
had been imt down, but no comjilete security had been 
obtained. Of’ what advantage vva# it that the National 
Assembly interdicted the cry for a division of land, whilst 
they made equally dangerous concessions to the proletaries, 
and w(?re furthering the masked Cknnmunism of the State 
by means of the assigimis? It was on tins ground that 
llobcsinerre, before all othere,' took iqi his position. lie was 
inexhaustible in the high-sounding x>hrases with Avhieh he 
endeavoured to palliate the licentiousness of the jieople, to 
pourtray their sufferings, and to urge ujjon the Assembly 
a gentle culture of prosperity; when in fact xirosperity (sould 
only be promoted by a rigorous suppression of disorders. 
He was very careful not directly to offend the • prejudices 
in favour of iirojierty; in this case, as well as on the ques- 
tion of Kepublicanism, he exercised the utmost prudence, 
and was satisfied if he could remove the more immediate 
hindrance to the prosecution of his aims. By conviction 
and theory he was as little of a Communist as a Kepublican ; 
but a true instinct taught him that % the course he was 
pursuing, he would most securely attach to himself the 
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enthusiasm of the boldest classes, and gain a position from 
which he could look with contempt on the random efforts 
of the other demagogues. The only man who outbid him 
in his own way was Marat, whose imaginative and ardent 
nature was unable to understand such cold prudence; and 
who thought himself man enough at the head of his pro- 
^detaries to seize the reins of power by a coup de main; 
and thei^ore, incessantly urged the Government to hang 
the usurers, to tnample on the oppressors, and to give the 
money to the virtuous People. 

In the meantime the important measures of the sale of 
the national domains, and the issue of the assignats, began 
to take effect in the country districts. As we may easily 
suppose, many mouths passed before the movement, com- 
menced in Paris, reached the rural districts. During the year 
1790 the retail sale of land went on slowly, and it was not 
until November that the legal conditions were settled. The 
Municipalities, who i^naged the sale, had to value the 
estates before the auction, and received a sixteenth part of 
the proceeds — originally a quarter of the surplus above the 
valuation — for themselves. In other respects every thing 
was done to entice purchasers; the form of proceeding was 
very simple, the instalments were moderate, long terms were 
granted for the payment of the residue, and various State 
securities were received as purchase money, as well as silver 
and assignats. By all these means the Government suc- 
ceeded in forcing a more and more rapid sale of lands. 
964 million livres were raised in this way by the close of 
the Constituent Assembly, and great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the number and patriotism of the new proprietors ; 
every one rejoiced in the improved prospects of the Treasury 
and the general pacification of the peasants. 

But even here the result was not destined ' to yield un- 
alloyed satisfaction. As the. Municipalities had a direct 
interest in obtainiu||high prices, and as the National Assem- 
bly from political reasons greeted every large sum with 
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clapping of hands, every bidder was made welcome without 
the smallest inquiry into his character or solvency. In 
. many departments a wild «»peculation prevailed in the market; 
penniless men bought at fabulous prices — often at double 
the valuation — and then handed over the lands to speculators 
whose tools they were, and who advanced the first instal- 
ment. Then as much as jjossible was got out of the estate^ 
in the shortest time, the timber was cut down,^hc fields 
exhausted, the buildings pulled down and%>ld for materials; 
and when the State prosecuted the purchaser for default of 
payment, the property was found to be greatly depreciated. 
The confusion reacbed its greatest height in the Spring of 
1791, when the value of the ossignnts began to vary, and 
the traffic in lands, and gambling at the JBoxirse^ W'ent on 
at the. same time. How soon had the hojic vanished, that 
from the very commencement of the sale of lands — by which 
the assignats wore to be realized — the value of paper cur- 
rency would ri.so? The whole hody^f purchasers, who had 
made bids to the amouuf of 900 millions, and were now 
for a scries of years to pay their debt by instalments, had a 
direct interest in dejiressing the current value of the assignats, 
that they might obtain the means of payment for as little 
money as possible. As the State liA’ed entirely on assignats, 
a fall in their value of one per cent was a loss of millions, 
and swallowed up the profit of many sales. But the political 
and moral mischief was still greater than the financial; the 
canker of stock-jobbing, which, more than ^any thing else, 
had ruined the morals of Paris, was qc)w extended to the 
rural districts. What a prospect for a country, when its 
1 ‘ural population was changed into a great band of gamblers ! 

This process w'as accelerated by tjie minute division of 
land, which the Govei'innent continued strongly to recom- 
mend. The law directed that the sale should glways.be 
made in small lots, unless, indeed, a higher bid could be 
obtained by selling in a more wholesale^anner. As a rule 
there was to be a certain limit to this subdivision, and the. 

I. s 
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farms Simi Metairies of which the estate had hitherto consisted, 
were not to be further broken up. But the zeal of tlic Mu- 
nicipalities overlooked these regulations, whenever there was 
a prospect of a higher offer, and at last sold the land in as 
minute fragments as any purch.aser desired. The demand 
was, of course, greatly stimulated by this means, and the 
smaller peasant proprietors, to whom the m/irket was no^v 
opened, came forward with great zeal. Whoever among 
them possessed a'^Iittlc money purchased a piece of land — 
generally so much that his little fund was exhausted by tin* 
first instalment, and no <!apital remaimid with which to culti- 
vate his new acquisition. The greater part of the estates, 
moreover, had been terribly neglected and exhausted during 
the municipal management, under which they had been for 
the last year; then! was, theref<»re, little doubt that the 
majority of these fortunate purchasers would go in the very 
next year to reinforce the army of starving peoph*, who, ten 
months before, had demanded of the State an agrarian law 
and a fixed price of corn. * 

Thus every thing in the country seemed to threatc'u new 
convulsions of pauperism. If we turn to the cities, our first 
attention is claimed by the capital, at that time the focus of 
all events. 

The provisional administration of the “Three hundred,'” 
which c.ame to our notice on the rjth of October, had remained 
in office until the summer of 1790, ere the ])ermanent con- 
stitution for tj^e city had been completed. The National 
Assembly, usually at'ciistomed to organize 'for others without 
much hesitation, wished to make the I’arisians manage their 
own affairs, an/1 waited for the proposals of the “Three hun- 
dred.” The latter, tlu*r(?forc, drew up a scheme, which, in 
the. main, retsiined the forms of the previous constitution. 
There was to be a larger and smaller Council for legislative*, 
purposes, and a Mayor with his subordinates as Executive; 
and the city Commune was to be divided into 48 sections, 
and to act as an electoral body. But. the zealous adherents 
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of the “Rights of man” emphatically raised their voice against 
these institutions. They knew that every human being was 
a part of- the sovereign ' 3ople, and they held the sovereign 
citizens far too high to allow them to be satisfied with the 
mere choice of their rulers. TliCy demanded, therefore, that 
the District Assemblies should sit m permanence; that the 
Mayor should every day take their votes on curr<‘nt ques- 
tions, and act according to the aggregatjj^ of their decrees. 
The i^ractical working of this system might be foreseen with 
certainty. The man who had any other sphere of activity 
would soon absent himself from these et(‘rnal sections, and 
leave the field either to idle rentiers, or the vagabonds of the 
Palais Royal, who at that time, saw a clear opening before 
them. Among the leaders of the Latter Dautou with the 
Districts of the Cordeliers took up this question most 
ze.alously; while Brissot — at th.at time .a member of the 
Municipal council — was the chami)i(|p of the representative 
system. This was the first occasion on which the Latter 
embroiled himself with his democratic comrades, and the 
breach was m'vcr entirely healed. Finally, after innumerable 
debates, placards .and quarrels, the N.ation.al Assembly car- 
ried their point, .and acceded to the views of the “Tliree 
hundred” in spite of Robespierre’s o])position. 

The .administration of the city therefore remained almost 
unchanged; Badly was chosen Mayor ag.ain, and Lafayette 
retained the <*hicf command of the N.ation.al Guards. The 
.attacks of the democrats on both of them iiYcfeased if pos- 
sible in violence. • Lafiiyette’s popularity, especially, had 
greatly sunk, since the King, at the beginning of 1791, by 
the .advice of Mir.abeau and Montmorin, had stopped the 
grants from the civil list, which the General ’ had hitherto 
extorted for his secret Police by the bugbear of threatening 
revolts. The state of the finances occupied more and more 
attention in the policy both of the city and of the empire,” 
and the democratic press agitated the social question with 
increasing energy, Marat, as we have seen, demanded with- 

• ' s2 
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out any circnmlocntion, that the money should be taken 
from the rich and given to the poor; and the Abbot — after- 
wards Bisliop — FaTu*h('t came forward as doctrinaire preaclier, 
and founded a “social circle,” in which, AA'ith the mingled 
parade of a freemason and an ecclesiastic, he discussed the 
division of property and the political emancipation of women. 
The Jacobins at this period entered into no such inves- 
tigations, but they co-operated most energetically for the 
same object by their practice, since their leaders had need 
of the mob for tiew undertakings, and were obliged to keep 
up their good will by solid benefits. The National Assem- 
bly therefore consented to Avhat they could not prevent ; 
they ap 2 )lauded when an orator, in what was now the 
sterooty 2 )ed style, lauded the infallibility of the 2 )eoplc, and 
the virtue which was only to be found among tlie needy clas- 
ses. They felt all the enthusiasm of idiilanthrojuc conviction, 
Avhcii their (ummittee cm the state of tJie 2 )Oor declared that 
the extir23ation of 2 >‘Hiperism was a National duty ; and 
although, in the midst of their pecuniary, embarrassment 
they Avere terrifi('d at the cf a yearly outlay of 

51 millions, yet the galleries had noted the (‘X 2 )r('ssion, 
“National duty,” and con.sid«‘r(‘d it (piite natural that ^th(' 
obligation of the nation sliotdd give CA'cry individual 2)roletary 
an undeniable claim to .su 2 i 2 'ort. 

'Thus the o2jinion took root in Paris far and Avidc, that 
the nature of freedom consisted in casting I'A’cry care u2Aon 
society, and flenuinding aid from the 8 tate in CA'ery trouble. 
There AA-^as no doubt that Avant and si>ff(‘ring existed to a 
very great extent, but it Avas Jufst as clear that the machina- 
tions of the democrats Avere continually increasing the suf- 
ferings of the j)eo2>le. Paris hatl formerly obtiiined its prin- 
cl2>al livelihood from the rich landowners,' and the great 
.s 2 )et;ulators, Avho si)ent in that city probably a third of all 
the revenues of France during a large- portion of the year. 
Of these a considerable number had fled from the country; 
the remaining landoAvners had suflfcred enormous losses, and 
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from the insecurity of their future were inclined to be .very 
sparing of what remained to them. As to the speculations 
of the Bourse, it was against these and all that belonged to 
them that the fury of the people was especially directed. 
No quarter of a year ever passed, in which the National 
Giiard were iiot called upon to jwotect the houses of the 
money changers and bankers, or without a proposal being 
made in the Palais Uoyal, amidst thunders of applause, to 
hang uj) the usurers and bloodsuckers. This was not the 
way to encourage them to indulge in ex])ensc and luxury; 
and yet there were no other means by which the trades 
could obtain work and bread. 

Whilst the. opj^ortnnities of earning money Avere thus 
diminished, the willingness to work fell oft' in an equal 
degi'Ti'. While the Avorkmeu Avere day after day kept in 
activity and pay by the demagogues, AAdiile they Avere con- 
tinually hearing that they AV'ere the I’cal sovereigns, and the 
State and the ('ommune their immcdiat(‘. debtors, they had 
neither time nor inclination for the severe exertions of their 
trade. Jt is true that rc'volutionary Avork and pay Avere not 
always to b(' had, btit, at tin; AA^orst, they had a refuge in 
tiu'. public AA^Ai’kshops, Avliere good Avyges Avere to be got 
Avfthout trouble. These institutions had groAvii to an enor- 
mous extent. Jn spite of OA’cry effort, tli<^ number of AVork- 
juen coidd not be reduc(‘d bcloAv 12,000. Evc'ry vacancy Avas 
immediately tilled up from the provinces, since the State 
paid 20 soAAS — the highest day Avag<!S to be France 

at that time — for useless eartliAVorks. In order, at any rate, 
to lessen the accumulation of workmen in Paris, 2 millions 
were expended on the 30th of May 1790 in the foundation 
of ncAV workshops in the Departments, to which the non- 
Parisians AA’^erc sent. But the establishment in Paris imme- 
diately filled again; idleness increased, and a decree of the 
31st of August for the introduction of piece-work instead 
of daily Avages remained Avithout any effect. Tlie croAvd of 
workmen increased as discipline declined, and it was remarked 
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that ..a quarter of the people, at most, came to their work, 
while the number of those who received wages amounted in 
October to 19,0()0. The Municipality was too weak to make 
any alteration, and the workmen always had the same answer, 
that the State was bound to provide for them. 

Similar proceedings occurred in the Departments. In ad- 
dition to those 2*72 millions granted by the State, the towns 
spent untold sums from their own resources, in order to keep 
their workmen quiet in the public workshops. The amounts 
thus expended were not always stated, nor even the names 
of. the towns; we shall here cite a few examples out of 
the great mass. Toulouse, as early as March, announced 
that it had 11,000, Amiens in May, 15,000, the Seine-Oise 
Department, in November, 41,000 workmen, who were being 
supported at the cost of these towns by so-called charHable 
works. It was just the same in Besanf.on and Dyons, in 
Valenciennes and Langres. At first they raised loans, and 
when their credit was exhausted they levied an extraordinary 
income tax. As these labours were entirely unproductive, 
Marat’s theory was soon fully realized; those who had no 
property received — those who had, paid, — on pain of a new 
Revolution. It was jnit a v.anishing drop in this ocean of 
necessities, when the Assembly, on the 16th of December, 
set flpju’t 15 millions for alleged works, and immediately 
distributed 6% millions of it. The number of 2 )eoplc em- 
ployed in the Parisian workshojjs rose, in the spring of 1791, 
to .31,000, an^ the daily exi3en8e8 to 60,000 livres; so that 
Paris alone would have absorbed more tlnin those 1 5 millions 
in a single year. Most of these workmen were non-Parisians, 
and besides these an equal number of necessitous strangers, 
to whom even the workshops seemed too laborious, were 
wandering about in the mighty city. 

The second great question, equally important in a political, 
and still more so in a financial point of view — a question 
which had occupied the administration of Paris since the 
beginning of the Revolution — was the mode of supplying the 
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city with provisions. At the end of 1790 it appeared that 
the State had bought corn to the amount of 75 millions, — 
had born the cost of transporting and grinding it — and, lastly, 
had granted 5’/^ millions to private dealers as premiums 
on the importation of corn. The Provinces profited by the 
last item, but nearly the whole of the first fell to the lot of 
the capital. ' The State paid for their corn at the rate of 
40 to 50 francs a septier, and consequently received a supply 
sufficient for the consumption of the city during 18 mouths.*^ 
The Municipal Council then sold the flour to the bakers at 
half 2 )rice; so that bread in Paris was only half as dear as 
in most of the Departments. This alone wa,s a present of 
more than 30 millions, which the country made to preserve 
peace and order in its capital. But this was not enoiigh. 
I'lie city ought of course to have rejiaid to the exchequer 
Avhat it received from the retail sale of tlic corn. But, as 
we have seen was the case in October 1789, the repayment 
at a later period, was omitted; and the State at last re- 
ceived back only 2 millions instead of 30 millions. This 
was about the cost of grinding and trans 2 )orting, ® so that, 
in fact, these supjdies had been altogether gratuitously i)re- 
seuted to the city of Paris. 

We must further reckon that the* State paid the National 
Gufird of Paris 8 millions for pay and equij)ment by the 
end of the year 1790; that it likewise bore the expenses of 
lighting and paving the streets, to the auiount of 2 millions; 
and that it allowed the expenses of destroying the Bastille 
to bo put down at more than a inillionr, though it had not 
cost a tenth part of that sum.”* We must, moreover, re- 
member that the State spent, as we have seen, more than 

> Bailly’s Sfemoiresy passim. — Cor- Jived on the above-mentioned supplies 
respondenee between Bailly and about 565 days or 18 months. — *A<5" 
Necker ; Bucliez, IV. — Debates of the count of the Minister of France in 
Natioiiai Convention, Oct. 19.1793. — Montosquion’s report ofSept.9. 1791. 

- 1 % Million Septiers for 75 millions — * Debates of the Commune of 
francs. Paris consumed on the average Paris, Jan. 15. 1795. 

3000 Septiers a-day ; and consequently 
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17 millions in giving employment to the workmen of Paris; 
and lastly that it gave the town the reversion of ahont 
16 millions from the sale of thc Chureli lands. This gives 
ns a total of more than 1)0 millions, which the kingdom had 
to raise within 20 months, for a city of about 600,000 
inhabitants; not to mention the current budget of the city, 
or the regular expenses of administration, from whicth Paris 
derived more advantage than any other ])art of the Kmpirc. 

The other towns, of course, did not re(!eiv(; an ecpial de- 
gree of aid from the Treasury, but the state of things was 
every where the sanu*, and the towns were obliged, .«t their 
own expense, to furnish the bakers with flour at lialf price, 
as well as to give money to the proletaries for half a day’s 
work, that they might purchase bread. To give even an 
appi’oximation to the total of these expenses for the whole 
country is simply impossible. In one year (1790), the ad- 
vances made by the State to the Municipalities of the De- 
])artnients, for the purchase of corn, amounted to 1600 mil- 
lions. * But whether the means of payment were furnished 
by the State or a Municipality, the result was always -tin; 
san\e, that those who ])ossessed had to pay and jiay again 
to support the needy, whether the latter worked or not. 
Nor was this any longer regarded as voluntary aid at a 
time of unavoidable and extraordinary disaster; the source 
of the people’s sufteriug was no longer to be found in nature 
itself; on the contrary, the harvests of 1789 and 1790 were 
abundant, and wherever any extreme want existed at the 
end of the latter yeitr, its course may be traced to the dis- 
turbance of public, order and the insecurity of pro2)erty. 
Every jjrocecding therefore, which, like those above referred 
to, was calculated to put a constraint upon the proprietors, 
might indeed satisfy the hungry for the moment, but in- , 
directly increased their misery a hundred-fold. 

In the year 1791 all these evils continued in full force. 


Johannot's Report to the O>nvention^ July 12. 171)5. 
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Cii. IV.] EFFECT OF THE ASSIGNATS ON COMMERCE. 

* 

It is true that at first the assignats gave the same impulse 
to business in the city as in the country, but the apparent 
improvement had no firm foundation even in the towns. 
Wherever a great quan.ity of j>aper money is suddenly is- 
sued, we invariably see a I’apid increase of trade. The great 
(|uantity of the circulating medium sets in motion all the 
energies of commerce and manufactures; capital for invest- 
ment is more easily found than usual, and trade j^erpctually 
receives fresh nutriment. If this paper represents real credit, 
founded upon order and legal security^ from which it can 
derive ;i firm and lasting value, such a moment may be the 
starting point of a great and widely extended prosperity; 
as for instance, the most splendid improvements in English 
agriculture were undoubtedly owing to the emancipation of 
the country banks. If, on the contniry, the •new paper is 
of precarious value, as was clearly seen to be the case with 
the French assignats as. early as February 1791, it can have 
no lastingly beneficial fruits. For the moment, perhaps, busi- 
ness receives an impulse all; the nmre violent, because every 
one endeavours to invest his doubtful paper in buildings, 
machines and goods — which und(*r all circumstances retain 
some intrinsic value. Such a movement Avas witnessed in 
France iu 1791, and from every quarter there? came satis- 
factory rc2iorts of the activity of manufactures. The com- 
mercial excitement, and, iu an equal degree, the commercial 
danger, were enhanced by one i)artieular circumstance. The 
exchange with foreign countries had been for some years 
unfavourable to France. Since the year 1788 tin? country 
imported more than it exported; then came Neckcr’s whole- 
sale purchases of corn, and lastly the utter derangement of 
commercial relations by the Kevolution, which every w’hcre 
prostrated the home production, and rendered it necessary 
to give orders in foreijgn countries. France had, therefore, 
to make more; payments than it received, and consequently 
to bear the expenses of those payments, and to lose in the 
exchange. The loss iit the Spring of 1791 was from 9 to 
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wBeut. too exeats influence; 

&t- Ufs; '- »t this period, they stood - at >4 ,^ fl t>er cent dis- 
" dddht, and therloreign iiaerchant had tb be paid in silver, 
,lii%,ftbtal loss to the hVench in the exchange was 15 ,per 
.j^ent.. The Frenchman, e. fft, who owed 30 pounds sterling 
in XK^don, had to give a bill, not for the nominal value, 
740 livreSf but for 880 Itvres; while on the contrary the Eng- 
lishman, who wished to pay a debt in Paris of 880 livres, 
could do so with 30 pounds sterling instead of 34. But for 
the moment the French manufactures derived great advan- 
tage from this state of things. As their products could be 
80 cheaply paid for, orders poured in fi-om foreign countries 
to such a degree, that it was often difficult for the manu- 
facturers to satisfy their customers. But it is. easy to see 
that prosperity of this kind must very soon find its limit. 
It was not founded upon any actual and permanent want of 
those who gave the order, and could only last until the in- 
creased exports from France had restored the balance ot 
the exchange. This factitious prosperity therefore was not 
calculated to lehd to lasting investments of capital and costly 
extensions of business; and when a further fall in the assig- 
nats took place it would necessarily collapse at opce, and be 
succeeded by a crisis all the more destructive, the more 
deeply men had engaged in speculation under the influence 
of the first favoiu’able prospects. 

The new emancipation of trade had contributed to the 
activity of business at that time. After its proclamation 
during the night oi' the 4th of August, it Avas immediately 
carried into operation; and though it produced, of course, 
some confusion and loss, yet, like the emancipation of the 
soil, it had, from the very commencement, a highly invigorat- 
ing effect. But it Avas not until March 1791 that it Avas 
formally sanctioned by a law, according to whitih every 
Frenchman was allowed to carry on whatever trade he 
pleased, on the sole condition of paying a licence tax to the 
State. Every bond tlterefore was bvfrst, and every kind of 
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organization of trade would hf^ye laid new fetters on indi- 
viduals; while the sole object of the. National Assembly was 
to leave to every man the sole use of his own powers. We 
have heard a great deal in our own day, both from the feudal 
and the Socialist parties, against this system of isolation -3 
atomism^ and egoism. All that has been said on this* subject 
since the Revolution was comprehended in the reproach which 
Marat made against the National Assembly; when he said, 
that by granting free competition, they had given the signal 
for industrifil anarchy, knavery and pauperism. We have 
now however had sufficient experience to enable us to pro- 
nounce, that entire freedom of labour has been nowhere 
more decidedly successful than in France; and that in no 
department has i^ produced more beneficial results -than in 
that of French manufactures. The effects are so palpable, 
as to render all further discussion unnecessary. 

Though the National Assembly was right in refusing to 
meddle with the internal mechanism of trade, yet they might 
have earned the thanks of the nation by cleansing and le- 
velling the ground for its operations. A jitdicious legisla- 
ture does not at:t imMUisistently with the principles of in- 
dustrial freedom, by rousing its energies, and facilitating its 
operations by clearing away hindrances. There can be no 
reasonable objection to industrial schools, statistical accounts 
of the condition of manufactures, and associations for mutual 
assistance. To have paid but little attention to these sub- 
jects is a reproach, which attaches . not only to the first 
National Assembly, but to the Revolution throughout its 
whole course. 

If however we enquire into the main reason of this ne- 
glect, we shall be obliged to transfer the responsibility to 
other shoulders. 

Even before the law which established industrial freedom 
existed, several associations of workmen were formed for the 
improvement of their condition.*^ • The first of these arose 


* Du Cellier, Hist, des classes laborieuses, Paris, 1859, p. 460, obserres, ■ 
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among the carpenters, under the title “Association of duties” — 
vig. the duties, of the workmen; among the most important 
of which was that of striking work to force the masters to 
pay higher wages! Then followed the printers; ncgociations 
jvere carried on with the masters, and the Town Council was 
prevailed upon to express a kind of semi-approbation. Mean- 
while the number of members and unions increased; tlicy 
entered into connexion with o>ie another, established affili- 
ated socicti(‘s in the departments, and entered into regidar 
correspondence with them. It is certainly no mark of ])oli- 
tical soundness, when a St.itc cannot bear such things as 
these; and it is no true carrying out of industrial freedom to 
forbid to the workmen what is allowed to the masters. But 
it is eipially mischievous, when the association!;^ of w'orkmeu 
go too far m a contrary direction, and understand by the 
w'ord freiidom, the right of injuring otlu'rs. And this is 
what immedijitely took jdacp in Paris, as it had done a year 
before among th<^ peasants. The unions began to compel 
workmi-n to strike (wen when individmds were satisfied 
with their wages, and to tbrejiten strange workmen, whom 
the masters had brought from a distance to supply vacancies. 
In other words, th(*y compelled the masters to pjiy highei- 
wages by threjits of open violence. The proceeding M'iis 
cxai'tly the same as that of the (Jommune, which demanded 
from the State, money to procure ])read — abolition of the 
octroi — and compensation to tho city at the cost of the 

State — under the threat of a new Kevolntion. If was the 

¥ 

same thing "in priueijile as when the peasants called for a 
new division of the land. 

The Municipal Council had not the means, or perhaps not 
the omiragc, to resist the unions; so that the matter came 
before the National Assembly at the end of May. It was 
jit this time that the number of workmen in the public 

tluit association for keeping up the rate of wages at a point snfiicicut to 
atVord a livelihood, had existed from-tiine immemorial among the apprentices 
of tho various Guilds. 
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workshops had risen to 31,000, and threatened constantly to 
increase. The octroi had lately been abolished, and the dis- 
tribution of corn continued; biit instead of the expected 
amelioration, communistic violence began to intrude into all 
the relations of private life. Weak and indulgent as the 
parliamentary chiefs had shewn themselves in opposing an- 
archy, the fear of impending ruin now lent them courage 
for an energetic resolution. Political circumstances, to which 
we shall refer again, contributed to hasten the catastrophe. 

On the 14th of June, the Assembly passed a law which 
forbade all associations of workmen of the same trade, — the 
drawing up of lists of members — the collection of union 
funds — and the establishment of union authorities — as a r(‘- 
vival of the ^.abolished guilds.* At tlie same time they were 
inconsiderate enough to comfort the destitute workiinm by 
the fjital declaration, that the nation would have to j>rocurc 
work for the unemployed, and support for the sick. * Two 
days afterwards another decree was issued which ordered 
the dissolution of the public workshops on the 1st of July 
following, and the removal of the strange Avorkmen to their 
homes; and at the same time, made a grant of a million to 
the eity of Paris, .and .a inillion and .a half to the Depart- 
ments, for the relief of the distress, which these measures 
might in the first instance cjuise. This Avas striking at the 
root of th(‘ evil; for, on the one hand, the dissolution of the 
unions saA^'d the property of the masters, and the remoA'al 
of the strangers secured the prosperity of the city, and, av«' 
may <‘AH‘n say, the possibility of any goA'crnmciit Avliatev’cr. 
The strangers forvned the audience of the Palais Royal; it 
was they Avho had taken the lead in the storming of the 
Pastille and the riots of the 6th of October; they Aveia* in 
fa(‘t the body-guard of the Revolution. The excitemt*nt 

^ We must here ohservo tliat the trasts favourably with tlu^subsoquent 
law applied the same prohibition decrees of 1803 (Germinal XT.) and 
to Masters and employers as to 1804 (Floreal XII.) Conf, Du Cel- 
workmen, and in this respect con- Her, 342. 
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therefore caused by these two deereos was very eonsider.'il)le. 
All who laid hitherto existed at the expense of* th(‘ State — 
all who had thrust their hands into tlic pockets of the loas- 
ters and the land-owners — all to whom the continiianec^ of 
the Kcvoliition promised a livelihood, saw themselves threat- 
(Uied in their material interests, by the reaction of the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

And just at this very time a political crisis occurred which 
suddenly opened to them the prospect of ending all tluMr 
troubles at a blow, and of subjecting France to the domin- 
ion of the poorest classes by one rapid and violent outbreak. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMPl ACTION OP' THE CONSTITUTION:^ 

♦ 

Louis xvi. akikk hie attack on the church. — Civil oath ok tub uriusts. — 
The king’s plans ok flight. — MiRADEAU’S death. — LaMETH makes ADVAf - 
CES TO THE MINISTRY. — BbEACB BETWEEN LAMETH AND ROBESPIERRE. — 

The queen and the bmperqr Leopold. — Flight of the kino. — Cbnekal 

REVOLT. Louis ARRESTED. — INTRIGUES Op THE DEMOCRATS. — FbeBLEN£»S 

OK THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. — TuMDLT IN THE CHAMP DB MARS. — In< 
SUFFICIENT REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

The greatest injury which the overthrow of the Church in- 
iliirted on tlie Revolution was the change it prodncod in 
the attitude of the King. •; 

Refoi’C. that event, the feelings of Uouis XVI. towards the 
Revolution had not been altogether hostile. This good-hu- 
moured, dull man had no 'jiolitical opinions at all. While 
he was young he had seen the Church, the Noblesse and 
the Parliaments, in strife with one anothm’ and with the 
Crow'u. All the opposition wdiich the Government met with, 
came from this quarter, and lioth Turgot and Calonnc had 
taught him, that the abolition of feudal jirivileges woidd be 
alike beneticial to King and Peojile. Under these influences, 
J.iouis had called the States-general, to free himself from 
all kinds of trouble, strife and constraint, and at the same 
time* to further the*pros])erity of his people. He ^vas there- 
fore at first extremely astonished that the dist’’ess grew worse 
than ever, and that an unexampled discord filled the King- 
dom. He was then induced to accept the unfortunate Bre- 
teuil Ministry, in order to put a sjieedy end to the dis- 
agreeable scandal. ^He had so little selfishness, and at the 
same time so little judgment, that he was on the point of 
delivering himself and the Kingdom' entirely into the hands 
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that time, the more 
w ««gea, the more completely did he retire 

X^a peirsopal msults Tvlnoh he Y'eceived on the 
and dth of October, and on innumerable subsequent oe- 
caeiond, vrere not 'what he felt the most. He was, indeed, 
fond of popularity, and enjoyed the* clapping of hands and 
vivats of the people, but he would h.ive thought it a sin to 
to resent a personal injury. On th§ other hand he perceived 
with satisfaction, that the Ministers troubled him far less than 
formerly with the details of business. When, in foi’mei- 
times, Tui'got opened his portftilio without any regard to 
his ho\ivs of sleep, or his hunting engagements, Lonis used 
often to say with a sigh! “What, another memorial!” Now it 
was sufficient if he attended the regtilar sittings of the 
Council of Ministers, and heard the ])roj)(>sal wJiieh best 
suited his disposition, ris. that he should agree to what the 
National Assembly deiujaided. Tt was not inei-ely the exer- 
tion of his own thought and Avill whieh he siiunncd, Imt 
the personal responsibility from whieh he now thought him- 
self relieved. Wlit'uee should his timid and weak iiaturc' 
derive an inqndse to take any otlu'r course than the one 
propos(*d to him? Ilis intellect was very narrow; the few 
thoughts he had slumbered und<‘r a thick eoveriiig, ami lie 
had not the slightest conception of the causes and ('fti'cts 
of his times. His eonseieiiee however was very sensitive; 
he thonglit little of i^olitical faults, lint much of moral trans- 


irressions. He was like a blind man who fears at every step 
to iiijuro some otlier pi^rson, and \v1k> is nevertheless per- 
petually. galled upon to guide others. • He was theretoix* 
fMpially dependent ami laard to lead. Jle resisted all sudden 
intluenees, espeeially wlien they eouselled decasioii and acti- 
vity. ^‘'Dip two ivory halls in oil/’ said his brother, “and 
hold them together, and then you may keep the King to a 
stt'ady eonrsf* of action.” Yet those ^^o were about him ' 
for any length of time, and transacted regulai* business with 
him, w(*rc sure iu the end to <rain an influence over him; j 
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and men like Necker or Lafayette, especially, wko were so 
great in all small resources, and so undecided upon 'all great 
questions, could always reckon upon Louis’s consent.' He 
dealt with them, as formerly with Count Maurgpas; he lis- 
tened to a hundred other counsels besides theirs — had no 
power of distinguishing between right and wrong — and after 
some hesitation signed the proposal of the Minister. Where 
the issue of any such measures was unfortunate, he would 
quietly remark with undisturbed patience, that he had fore- 
seen the mischief. 

If any virtue can exist without action, he was, doubtless, 
th(* most blameless man among his political contempor.aries. 
But even the virtue of a helpless and inactive man often 
becomes, in human affairs, the source of error and destruc- 
tion. Perhaps the only strong feeling in the King’s heart 
was his affection for his wife .and children; which at first 
only appe.ared to him as a Christian duty, but had acquired 
strength and liv<‘liness from habit. Marie Antoinette, how- 
ever, w.as worthy of far other feelings. The joyous frivolity 
with which she had formerly made her debut at the French 
Court, .and awakened wrath and deadly enmity by her easy 
nonchalance^ had faded and withered amid the storms of 
the Kevolutioij. The strength of her j)ure character was no 
longer conce.aled beneath a lax exterior; she possessed gre.at 
sagacity and undaunted courage; and it was not avithout 
reason that Mirabcau, on one occ.asion, declared, that the 
only man about the King was his wife. But even she 
lacked the qualities that would h.ave enabled her to keep 
him in a consistent course of action. She had for many 
years taken part in jjolitical affairs, and had promoted and 
overthrown more than one Minister. But all this was the 
result of personal liking or disliking, and never of unpre- 
judiced reflection, or well-founded consistency. She was 
•wanting both in kimwledge and steadiness, because she had 
no real interest in matters of State and policy. The Re- 
volution had, indeed, wounded her in her deepest feelings. 
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and when the King was daily liesitating, wliether he could 
with honour assume the character of a constitutional mon- 
arch, Marie Antoinette was firmly resolved, as far as in her 
lay, to hinder such a degradation. Yet she had no more 
settled plan of carrying out her opposition than the King 
himself. In one r<‘spect only was she perfectly clear and 
immovable, and that was in her aversion to those persons to 
whom she had once taken a dislike. Above all she abhorred 
the great noblemen who had taken up liberal ojnnions and 
joined the Revolution. She could less easily forgive, the 
moderate opposition of the Marquis Lafayette, and the Count 
Mirabcau, than the coarsest abuse, and the most murderous 
.attacks, of the democratic bourgeois. She shared, in fact, 
the prevailing sentiment of Germ.aii Pi'inces, that especial 
loyalty .and devotion to the (vourt arc to be, expected from 
the nobility. With such feelings, it was inn)ossible for the 
Queen to achieve any impoi’tant success, or even to (“xer- 
eise any continuous influence. She was roused for the mo- 
ment by indign.ation, sense of duty, .and insulted dignity, 
only to sink again in weariness and exhaustirm. She was 
fully cap.ablc of heroism and self-sacrifice, but not of that 
ste.ady perseverance which alone could enable her to serve 
the King. All th.at she did oidy increased the dread wliich 
Jjouis entertained of every perilous undertaking, and evei-y 
danger to his family. And in those times then; was no 
other choice than between danger and destruction. 

In this case too, as in all others, the King was guided 
by his religious feelings; the ruin which might be in stoj'c 
for him* in the future he committed to the hand of the Lord ; 
but voluntarily to expose his family to danger appeared to 
him a transgression of Clod’s comm,andmonts. This was the 
key-note of all his actions, whether in the council of his 
Ministers or amidst the ro.ar of the Parisian mob. 

In the narrowness of his mind, be h.ad no other compass, 
amid the sea of troubles, than his moral and religious (^on- 
, seiousness. When his medications uttei’ly failed to enable 
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111 in to see his way in political matters, he remembered that | 
we are forbidden to take thought for the morrow;^ when * 
the rigour of the times .fifected him too deeply, he found 
consolation, supjiort and hope, in the bosom of the Church. 
Jn all his difficulties he had but one deiermination — one j 
guiding principle — never to coniinit sin. ' 

After the fall of Feudalism, it would have required no 
great power, or extraordinary judgment, to reconcile such 
a Prince to a parliamentary government. We have seen 
that he put up with a state of things Avhich was the opposite 
of all government. And when even he could not but perceive 
the iinpending ruin, he did not go so far in his reactionary 
views, as ISIirabeau considered indispensably necessary. But 
the (Jlmrch question produced an entire change in him. He 
looked at the matter from the same point of Anew as the 
peasants, wdio had banded themselves together and shed 
their blood at Nisnies. The unlawful election of 'Parish 
Priests and Bishops desecrated the Sacraments, in his eyes, 
and the violation of the Papal prerogatives ent him off from 
union with the (/hui'ch, and thereby imperilled the salvation 
of his soul. And all this he was not only to endure, but 
to ratify by his sanction. In the agony of his heart he 
made up his mind to the worst step of all — to a disingen- 
uous act, in the hope that the -opposition of the Pope would 
after all prevent the successful establishment of the new 
Ecclesiastical system: he g.-ive his Royal assent to the “civil 
constitution” of the clergy. 

From this time forward an impassable -barrier lay between 
him and the Revttlntion. There had been moments, perhaps, 
in which ho had been able to comprehend that he ought to 
place himself at the head -of the new movement, — to clear 
the ground of what was old and obsolete — and to aid in 
erecting the fabric, of the St.atc on a new and more lasting 
foundation. Now the Revolution was in his eyes sullied and 
poisoned, and he saw no instruments within its limits with 
which he could conscientiously work. He still, indeed, dhn- 

t'2 
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tinned to receive the proposals of Mirabean, that he should 
retire to a town in the interior, and summon all loyal French- 
men to rally round a counter-constitution. But at the same 
time his former unlucky friend Breteuil once more obtained 
influence over him, and urged him to flee to a frontier town, 
and <‘rush the Revolution by the aid of the foreigner. Tins 
was in Oct. 1700; for some months the King wavered between 
the two systems; but alas! the National Assembly took only 
too good care to impel him to the more fatal course. 

The. National Assembly bad gone too far to retreat, and 
the conseijuences of their own aets perpetually tirged them 
on. After the overthrow of the (’hurch they dared not trust 
the King, and by continually tlirowing up barriers against 
the exercise of the Royal pow5r, they rendered all govern- 
ment impossible. Mirabeau, the only man W'ho could control 
tliein, had been in the highest dcgre(‘ t'xasperated by the 
issue of the late Ministerial crisis. A second time he had 
lived to see his financial measures adopted, and the vital 
conditions which he had attached to them — the formation 
of a capable cabinet — disowned. lie saw that he had been 
eagerly made use of, and then constantly thrown aside. He 
saw his best-contrived plans diverted to the furtherance of 
destruction — his jjopulai’ity imperilled without any com 2 )cn- 
sation in the shai^e of ])ow^er — and, what weighed no less 
with him, he saw the position which he hojjed to occupy 
in history comjjromised. It was only too natural, therefore, 
that he should be inspired with the greatest wrath agiiinst 
the Court, the Minfeters, the Conservative party, the CMergy, 
and every thing w'hich crossed his wishes. His terrible 
strokes fell on every side; he was more violent and un- 
measured than ever in lus language from the rostra; and he 
was at the height of his popularity with the revolutionary 
mob. He himself was any thing but satisfied with the course 
he was now taking; he confessed that he was doing violence 
to his most secret wishes; but he declared, repeatedly, that 
he could not act otherwise. What made matters worse, 

* f 
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the Cliurcli question entered into a new phase at this 
very time. 

After the civil constitution had been sanctioned by the 
King, it began to be cJi'Tied into operation throughout the 
whole kingdom. Two thirds of the Clergy In all the provinces 
refused obedience to it.^ - The schism which agitated the 
streets of the cities penetrated also into the remotest villages; 
the whole of the South of France took fire afresh, and by 
Septeinijcr 30,000 armed men in the mountains of Jales had 
sworn to live or to die faithful to the true Church. No 
actual violence was as yet committed, but this region re- 
mained from this time the militsfry head-quarters of Southern 
(/utholicism. Hereupon the Fcclesiastitial Committee brought 
a motion before the Assembly to require every Ecclesiastic 
to take the oath to the civil constitution withiji eight days,® 
and in case of refusal to pronounce his deposition, and to 
])rose(aitc him as a disturber of the peace, should he continue 
to exercise his spiritual functions. There were still many 
Deputies who saw in such a step nothing but an aggravation 
of existing evils; Mirabcan, however, seized the opportunity 
of displaying his full revolutionary strength. It was perhaps 
the weakest i^oint in his conduct, that though, at certain 
moments, he justly and clearly recognized the danger of 
a contest with the Church, he did not allow his convictions 
on this point a general and steady influence on his measures. 
Jlis present amendment was indeed somewhat milder tljjui 
the proposal of the Committee, but in his speech he brought 


^ The accounts vary according to 
the party from which they proceed.' 
I find exact statements in the Polit. 
Journal of 1790, which is certainly 
very conservative, but is not badly 
informed in its reports op the state 
of Paris. According to it our es- 
timate is much too low. — ^ The 
words of the oath are, “fidelity to 


the nation, the law, tlie king, and 
the constitution.'' When Michelet 
concludes from this that it did not 
comprehend the comtitution civile 
da clergcy his mistake is clear from 
the fact that the decree was ex- 
pressly laid before the King as a 
decret conctitutionneL Information on 
this head in the Moniteur, 25th. Jaii* 
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forward, with crushing force, all that could be said against 
the old Ecclesiastical system.' The effect was irresistible, 
and he decided the question ; but he decided it against him- 
self and for the Committee. The Assembly ordered the 
Ecclesiastics to take the civil oath.® 

No other measure could have so greatly accelerated the 
dissolution of the whole state of society; no other step could 
have so c.ompletely destroyed the und(5rstanding which had 
for a time existc'd between Mirabeau and llie Court. Shortly 
before, the Emigres liad concocted a plan of marching from 
Turin upon Lyons, but the King had sent them his urgent 
commands to refrain from 'carrying it into execution, and 
had decidedly refused his (*o-oj)eration. The Quec'u too, at 
that time, had come to the conviction that the principles of 
the new order of things were indestructible, and that the 
King could only better his condition by sincerely accepting 
them, and summoning a liberal Ministry to his Council. 
Now however, not the Emigres, indeed, but Breteuil and his 
plans again gained favour in . the eyes of Louis,® who no 
longer hoped to effect any thing by the means at his disposal 
at home. No fact in history is more certain than this; that 
the persecution of the Church by the National Assembly, which 
kindled a civil wsir in I^a Vendee, also drove Louis XVI. 
into an alliance with foreign powers. When the Assembly, 
by their continual jiressure, had forced from the King the 
smicition of the decree, he exclaimed, ‘‘I would rather be a 
King of a village than King of France on such conditions;” 
but “patience,” he added, “patience, there will soon be an 
end of this.” 

This state of things was all ‘the more to be regretted, be- 
cause at the very same time a decided change took place in 

* Nov. 26th 1790. — * Nov. 27th.— at once. — ® The fresh powers granted 
And on 27th Jan. a decree that the to Breteuil to treat with foreign 
new elections for the places forfeited governments, bear the date Nor. 20th. 
by the non-jurors should commence 
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Mirabeau. The only menioer of the former Cabinet who had 
held his ground during the crisis of October, was Count 
Moutmorin, the Minister of foreign affairs. He was an hon- 
ourable man, well versed in the business of his Department, 
but utterly devoid of all firmness of character, who had 
hitherto been Dafayette’s obedient friend, and had been pro- 
tected by him against Mirabeau. He was, however, above 
all tilings a faithful adherent of the King; and when he had- 
convinced himself how little he could depend upon the 
General for the salvation of the Monarchy, he did not he- 
sitate one moment to place himself, ‘ for the King’s sake, 
under the influence of Mirabeau. The latter therefore gained 
wliat he hiid long wanted, and once more proceeded with 
all his power to the work of restoring the monarchy. His 
jirojeets, notes and propositions, succeeded one another with 
the greatest rapidity; and before the end of the year, he had 
developed a grand scheme,^ according to which the attack 
was to commence in all quarters at once. Hut strong as he 
was, he could not undo the past. A whole year of bad 
government, and feeble administration of the law, had done 
their work; — the army was demoralized and the hands of 
the majority in the Assembly bound by anarchical precedents. 
For a whole year, the needy classes had been in a state of 
agitation, and the patriotic! Frenchmen in a state of suspicion; 
and lastly, the nation was divided by tlic Church question, 
in which Mirabeau himself had taken the most violent part. 
Ilis very scheme, therefore, shews the greatness of the danger, 
and the weakness of the means at his. disposal. The begin- 
ning and end of his memorial was nothing more than a re- 
commendation to prepare the mind of the public, and we see 
that he kept back his real plan of operations for the hour 
of action. It was not till some months later that he brought 
it forward. He hoped to induce as many as half the De- 
partments to demand the dissolution of the Assembly ; the 


* Dec. 23d. 
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King was to' repair to Conipiegno, and, under the protection 
of Bouille’s troops, summon a fresh Assembly to revise the 
Constitution. To this new body certain fixed and unalterable 
principles were to be offered for acceptance, vis.: two Houses 
— absolute veto of the King — unconditional subordination of 
the administrative authorities to the commands of the Ministers 
— irrevocable abolition of feudal privileges — and confiscation 
of one-third of the Church projicrty for the use of the State. 
But he was not even destined to take the preliminary steps; 
for although the King approved of his proposals, although in 
actrordunce with one <>f these, a secret police was organised 
in Paris,* yet the real wishes of Louis took in the cud a 
different direction. Jle was no longer willing to ac(;ept de- 
liverance from Mirabeau’s hand, since the quarrel coneerning 
the Church had placed the barrier of conscience between 
himself and his dreaded ally. While Montmorin was con- 
sulting with Mirabeati, the King corresponded with Bouille 
concerning an escape to the front i('r. ifis only thought was 
still of deliverance from the trammels of his Parisian abode. 

And he had indeed only too much reason to be impatient, 
for the licentiousness of the mob was daily increasing. Tluv 
Royal family itself was several times, in quick succession, 
insulted; the democratic press out-did itself in coai’se and 
venomous violence. New clubs were continually formed, and 
grew more and more immoderate in their demands. One 
speaker advocated the formation of a legion of tyrannicides ; 
another, the political emancipation of women, and another 
declared that the Revolution ought to be made permanent, 
until every body was in the enjoyment of a plentiful income. 
The Jacobins organized a so-called fraternal society of both 
men and women from the dregs of the people, whose busi- 
ness it was to scream and fight when they could not obtain 
their object by discussion. In the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
Danton’s friend, the brewer Santerre, had completely siqi- 
I)lantcd Lafayette in the favour of the* National Guard. 
Street riots, ill-treatment and murder of Royalists, threatenings 
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jmtil pofseoutious of Ecclesiastics, were the order of the day. 
But the chief object of all the fury and abuse, fras still the 
Queen. It was not wonderful that she longed for escape 
from such a condition as a * deliverance from diabolical 
slavery. 

But what next! It was but gradually that the Queen ar- 
rived at any clear ideas upon this X)oint. 

She did not wish to conquer by the help of the Emigres, • 
nor to restore the ancicn regime.^ Calm reflexion plainly 
showed her that such a restoratiqn was as impossible as for 
one man to oppose a hundred. She saw that a victory of 
the. Emigres Avoidd ^ throw the King into the shade, and 
deliver her up into the hands of her old adversaries. Above 
all she was convinced that even the Jippearanec of being in 
league with the Emigres must irretrievably annihilate the 
Monarchy in France. If this scheme therefore, as well as 
Mirabcau’s projects, were rejected, two ways still remained 
open to the Royal family. The one was to fly to lai Ven- 
dee, or the South of France, — to place themselves swoi’d in 
hand at the head of the catholic, insurgents. The other was, 
to trust to the support of the great Powers, and especially 
of her bf'othcr the Emperor. The Queen had courage enough 
to take the former course, but the character of the J^ing 
rendered the adoption of it impossible. Louis regarded (rivil 
war, as Mirabeau did baukrujitcy, as the very worst of all 
things, and under no circumstances to be thought of. lie 
revolted at the very thought of wholesale bloodshed, and 


1 On this point, as well as of the 
views of the emperor Leopold, the 
secret and conAdential correspondence 
between them (Revne Retrospective 
1835) leaves not the slightest doubt. 
Our reasons for not noticing— in ad- 
dition to these letters — the further 
correspondence of the Queen, as 


puldtshod by llunblstein and Feuillet 
de Conches, may be seen in Histor. 
Zeitschrift, B. 13, p. ‘^64. In those 
collections there are so many spurious 
passages, that the mere assurance of 
the publishers is not sufficient to 
lend credit to documents whicli have 
no other proofs of authenticity. 
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lie had not read in vain that Chai’lcs T. had lost his head on 
a charge of commencing a civil war. If, on the contrary, 
lie fled to the Eastern frontier of liis kingdom, a man of 
Eouis’ charactiir might for ^*whilc conceal from himself that 
he was just as certainly bringing on a civil war, and a 
foreign one into the bargain, llis idea was to throw himself 
into a fortress, to surround himself with a few loyal French 
regiments and some thousands of Austrians, in the first in- 
stance, as a sup]jf>rt. The present state of things Avas so 
intolerable that there seemed not the slightest doubt that a 
great number of Frenchmen would rise at tin; call of the 
liberated King. There was no apprehension on the part of 
the King’s advisers of a violent outbreak of National feeling, 
for they felt themselves (piite free from any reproach of 
tre*achery to their country, since the foreign troops were 
only intended to support the 'good cause of the King, and 
would certainly have no wish to deprive him of his terri- 
tory. If by these means they should bo victorious, the grand 
results of the Kevolution, — the overthrow of feudalism and 
the privileges of birth — the unity of the imperial government 
— ecpiality before the law— emancipation of the soil and of 
trade — would still be secured. The exact form of the con- 
stitution Avould be decided by t;ircumstances. It might be 
based on the jirinciples of Turgot, or on the more important 
part of the Iloyal declaration issued on the 23rd of June 1789, 
according as their present plans turned out; or they might 
even anticipate the laws of Bonaparte. On these points 
nothing further Ava# decided than the necessity of securing 
and strengthening the prerogatives of the King. 

These matters Avere secretly and restlessly deliberated in 
the Tuileries, during the winter months of the year 1791. 
No tidings however of what was going on had passed the 
frontiers of Prance, except that Marie Antoinette had asked 
in an indefinite manner at the Court of Vienna and Madrid, 
whether any help was to be looked for from them. Of their 
special plan only the first step, the flight to some border 
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fortress wfis discussed with Bouille. * Mirabeau’s proposals 
rail parallel with this iirelimiiiary act, but were altogether 
unconnected with it. The old hej’o of the lievolution had 
now assumed a decide 1 attitude, and stood openly opposed 
to the Jacobins in the Assembly on every occasion. This 
party, after having carried their motion, in January, to com- 
pel the Ecclesiastics to take the civic oath, made a cor- 
rcsiiouding attempt against the Noblesse, by demanding a 
severe penal law against their continually increasing emigra- 
tion. Eamoth, Barnave, .and Duport Aued with one another 
in the violence Avith which they urged this measure; but 
they only gaA'c Mirabeau an opportunity of evincing his 
superiority, not only in the Assembly, but ev^en in the Ja<??)- 
bin club, and the law against the Emigres avjis sheh’^ed.® 

He succeeded soon afterwards in aA’crting a decree con- 
ferring on the Assembly the power of choosing a Regent in 
case of a royal minority. The Court, who regarded this 
measure as a strong demonstration oii the part of the Or- 
leanists, seemed especially pleased by this success of the 
great orator. Montmorin felt confident that the King and 


* It is true that we everywhere (and 
lately again in L. Blanc, V. 164) 
meet with a letter of Louis to the 
King of Prussia, professedly of the 
3d Dec, 1790, in which he calls on 
the latter to summon a congress of 
all the Powers with a view of inter- 
vention. This letter is generally taken 
from the Memoires d!un homme iVetaty 
and has gained credit through its 
supposed origin from the papers of 
Hardcnberg. Beauchamp, the author 
of this part of the il/emo?res has 
certainly received a great variety of 
information, but most of it is in- 
complete, or in a wrong connection. 


He took this letter from Bertrand’s 
history, and Bertrand from a contem- 
porary pamphlet. But in the latter, 
as well as in Beaulieu, it bears the 
date 1791, and this is evidently correct, 
and Bertr|ind’s emendation to 1790^ 
quite impossible, for it mentions the 
acceptance of the Constitution, Sept. 
1791, which Bertrand arbitrarily in- 
terprets as the acceptance of some 
constitutional decrees. It also men- 
tions Heymann’s sojourn in Berlin, 
which began in the summer of 1791, 
and a letter which Dumoiisticr brought 
to Paris, Oct. 1791. — ^ Feb. 28t^. 
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Queen would trust principally to Miruboau’s guidance; and 
the Austrian Ambassador, Morey, at that time in Brussels, 
used all his influence in the same direction. ^ But the King 
by no means gave up his correspondence with Bouille; and 
although the latter earnestly warned him against undertaking 
a secret flight from Paris, he I’eceived a letter from Louis 
aboiit the 10th of March, directing liiin to pn'pan; the for- 
tress of Montmedy t'or the reception of the. King, towards 
the end of April. So uncertain and wavering was Louis’ 
coiffidence in Mirabcau. 

Und(n' these circumstances, we must regard it as fortunate 
for th(‘ great oi'ator that his life came to an end at the mo- 
nient that the gn‘at object of his life becanu' unattainable. 
Worn out by all that most <piickly consumes th<‘ strength 
of man — over-exertion, excitement and voluptuous ])leasui‘e — 
he died after a short ilhu'ss on the 4th of April 1791. The 
first pi^riod of the lievolution closed with his existence. 
The aims of those who rushed forward to till uj) the vacancy 
occasioned by his death, were not long left doubtful. Mira- 
beau had directed all his eflbrts to the creation of a j)arlia- 
inentary govt'rnmeut, and of a Ministry formed t'rom the 
majority of the liepres<'ntatives of the 2 )eoi)le; thr(?e days 
after his death, Itobespierre called iii)on tiie National Assem- 
bly to i^rohibit any de^nity from undertaking the office of 
Minister tor the next four years. On the i)rinci])les of 1 789 
it was imjiossible to rear the fabric of legal order; every- 
thing tended towards an outbreak. 

The licemte <)f the 'democrats in Paris no longer knew any 
bounds. A Paj'al Breve which rejected the civil constitution 
of the Clergy ^Vas the signal for incessant riots. The mob 
stormed the inonast(u-ies and whipped the nuns; the religious 
services, which the orthodox catholics celebrated in a private 
church, were interrupted by repeated acts of violence; the 
Cordeliers, in a dictatorial manner, called ui)on the King to 


• This is clearly proved by his letters to La Marck of April 4th and iOth. 
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drive the traitorous priests out of his chapel. Wherever 
♦laeobiu *'lemeuts existed in the provinces, similar scones 
occurred. In Bordeaux the Sistei’s of mercy were plunged 
into the river and drawn out again half dead ; and a great 
number of the country priests narrowly escaped death .at 
the hands of their democratic parishioners. The King, who 
had nu'ainvhile postponed his flight on other grounds, en- 
deavoured at any rate to escape these .annoyances; .and de- 
clared his intention of <telehrating Kastcr at St. Cloud, to 
.avoid giving ofteuce in Baris by employing a non-juring 
priest. But* his opjjrcssors had suspected his wishes even 
louffer than he had entertained them. When he was on the 
]>oint of driving out of Paris, the mob seized the reins 
of his horses, tin' National Ciuard refused to interfere, and 
even Lafayette was not able to ch'.ar the way for him. The 
King was obliged to return hoim', and was informed that lie 
would not be allowed to fly from his country to the Kmigres; 
and that it would be the worse for hii»i if he and the Queen 
did not re(a^ive tlu‘ Holy Sacrament from a priest who had 
taken the oath. 

This was a little too much even for those w'ho had hitherto 
been leaders of the Left. L.afayette, who laid during tin' 
last y('ar be(*n vi(^ently .attacked by the democratic, press, 
beln'ld w'ith terror the decline of his jjopularity. Barnave 
had st)me months before .attem{)ted a rcconcili.ation with 
Montmorin, and shrank back in tc'rror from the increasing 
coarseness .and brutality of the revolutionary movement. * 
The Lameths and Duport observed, jthat the subordinate 
leaders, w'hom they had hitherto used as their tools, were 
indepeudc'iifly directing the insurgents, and superseding them 
on their ow'ii ground. They were no longer sure of pre- 
dominance in the. Jacobin club, of which they were them- 


* Moiitmoriii’H Letters, The universaHy current atory that Barnave was 
suddenly converted in tlie travelling 'carriage of the Queen by the emotion 
caused by her grief, is only a little biographical effect. 
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selves the founders. Sineo the death of Mirabeau too, they 
had reached the most critical point in the life of a dejiiagogue; 
they were on the point of taking the helm of the State, and 
therefore began to look witli very different eyes on the en- 
gines of destruction which their hand had formed. Alexandc^r 
Jjameth had several conferences with Montmorin; the war 
minister, Duportail, hitherto an ally of Lafjxyette’s, began to 
turn towards the rising sun, and expressed his wish to be 
guided by Jjameth or Duport alone. In short, the pros])e(‘t 
of forming a Ministry awakened consc'rvative ideas in these 
(Jiiefs of the sovereign peoide. Their general policy re- 
mained the same, but l)oth they and Ijafayette, with his 
associates, consejited to confer with the Ministers as to the 
best means of ciilming the 2>opu]ar ferment. Lafayette ado])t(*d 
the extreme measure of sending in his resignation in order 
to test the amount of his influence over th(^ National Guard. 
As the majority of the battalions assured him of their con- 
tixiued devotion, h(i once more entered upon his office, and 
was able to give a certain guarantee for the j)r(>servation of 
p\ibli (5 order. The King however had to submit to very hard 
conditions; no mention was to be made of the journey to 
St. ('loud, but on th(! contrary, Louis was obliged to go to 
mass in his ])arish church in Paris, and JSrontmorin sent a 
circular note to all the Courts of Kurope, in which the King 
expressed his warm admiration of the constitution, and as- 
sured tluMU of his 2>f!’‘Sonal freedom. ^ We may jndge from 
these facts how sti-ong was the sns2)icion entertained against 
the 2>hm8 of th(^ C’ourt, and how correct in the main were 
the conjectures formed res 25 ecting them. The Jacobins wen* 
more es2Jecially afraid of the long-detested Boiiille. The war 
Minister himself did every thing to weaken that General by 
taking from him* his two most trustworthy regiments, and 
2 )rocuring a decree* from the Assembly, that the soldiers could 


' The correspondence between La Mavek now shows the utter ground- 
lessness of the report related by Bertrand de Molleville. 
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not be fbrbkldou to frequent the clubs. The desired oflPect 
wiis rapidly jjJ'oduced; and after a few weeks Bouille re- 
ported to the King, that his trooj)S had lost all discipline, 
and become thoroughly democratic in their sentiments. 

But the Court was no longer to be diverted from its 
]nirposc. Soon after Mirabeau’s death, and probably about 
tlie beginning of April, Mercy had been requested to lutld 
10,000 men in readiness on the Belgi.an frontier, to be em- 
ployed in case of need for the protection of the King. The 
Emperor Lt'opold consented to do this, though he watclu'd 
with great anxiety the development of the plan. He feared 
the chances of fliglit, and shiublered .at the possible conse- 
(jnences of failure. For several months he h.ad been en- 
deavouring to dis<a>ver S(tme safe cojirse of action. He rightly 
judged, that .an attack on the part of the Emigre's, by reviving 
th(^ image of the old feudal State, would ex.asper.ate the mass 
of the nation against the King, as the probable .accomplice 
of their d(‘tested ass.ailants. Bi strict accordance with the 
s<!ntiments of his Sister, therefore, he deterred the Count 
(PAi’tois from .all inilit.ary operations, and endeavoured to 
indiUH^ the other neighbours of Fr.ance to act in concert with 
himself. This was no easy task, since all the complications 
and disagreements which we have spoken of in connection 
with the year 1790 still continued to exist, and in some 
jjoints >vith increased bitterness. It was a fortunate cir- 
(Mimstance for the Emperor that the person of the greatest 
w(aght in this .affair — the King of Prussia — took an interest 
in the fat(‘ of Louis .and IMarie Antoinette from mere feelings 
of humanity, independently of all political* considerations. 
After he h.ad assured himself of the neutrality of England, 
Leo])old might fairly hope, in spite of all his other difficid- 
ties, to hav(' his hands free for the execution of his plans 
ill France. 

Th»‘S(' were for the present of a very innocent nature. 
His own habitual tendencies, the insecurity of his position 
in other respects, and his personal views, all contributed to 
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render him averse to war. lie hoped to attain his object 
by intimidation alone. In the first place Liouis’s Bourbon 
cousins of Spain, Najdes and Parma, Averc to j)rotest against 
the constraint put upon him. Then, in order to give weight 
to this protest, troops Avere to advance*, from all sides to the 
French boi'ders. Not only Spain but Sardinia, SAA'itzerland, 
and several German Princes, had bound themselve's to set 
an army on foot for this purpose; and the Emperor, judging 
from the disinclination to Avar manifested by the .Jacobins 
in 1790, had no doubt that all the Parisians woidd call on 
the King to mediate; — that the Royalists on the borders 
W'Oidd rise in arms, and that in this Avay the King would 
easily find an o])portunity of improving his j)osiliou. He 
therefore* imjjlored the Q/.ie*en ejuietly to aAvait at Paris the 
residts e»f these events, and ne)t e*xpose* he*rself to the* deingers 
of an attempt at flight.^ 

These views seemed all the more Avorthy of e‘e)nsideratiou 
at that tiilie — the* e-nd of May — bee*anse the change* of pur- 
pose, referreel to aboA’C, in the Jae*.obin leaders, see'med, in 
the. etovivse e)f that meenth tei have prea'ceek^d vei-y rapielly. 
Deipeert, Barnave, anel the* Laine*ths, attacheel themse'lves more 
and nuAre cle>se‘ly to the ednb of 1789, and te) liafaye*tte*, 
whose attitude toAvards the Parisian Dcmagogue*s |je‘e*ame* 
daily more* hostile. The National Assembly issued seve*re 
decre*e's against the abuse; of petitions and plae;ards; they 
were even indueicd by the ge*neral excitement to rela.x their 
severity towards the non-juring priests, and gave orders to 
suspend pros(*eution» for the present. The schism in the 


^ Correspondpiice'-betweeii Leopold 
and Marie Antoinette. The letter of 
the Emperor, and tlie answer of 
the Queen of June 1st, show that 
liertrand is mistaken when he sup- 
poses that the object of Durfort’s 
mission was to ehect an under- 
standing between the Queen and 


d’ Artois., He was only instructed to 
admonish d’Artois to be quiet. — 
The lucubrations of Buchez’ (2d Edit. 
IV, 3 If)) arc still farther, from the 
truth, as are also those of Ijoiiis 
Blanc, V, 326, who here, as every 
where, places blind eonlidencc in the 
homme d^Aiat. 
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Left thus caused, was fillly declared about tlie middle of 
the. month, when Kobespierre bi’ought forward a motion that 
no member of the present Assembly should be eligible for 
the next. The chiefs of 1789 and the Lameths opposed 
the measure, but it was popular with the majority of in- 
fluential deputies, *who thus g<ained an honourable excuse for 
not offering themselves for re-election; it was joyfiilly adopted 
by the Right, who saw in it the annihilation of their hated 
ojjponents ; and lastly, it was energetically supported by the 
strangers’ gallery, over which Lanieth had no longer any 
power, since he ceased to lead the extreme Left. Robespierre 
triumphed. This was the first occasion on which he had 
taken the lead in the Assembly, and from this time forward 
he continued to l)e an important personage, and already 
announced from the rostra that whoever opposed him was 
guilty of a crime against liberty. 

But the Qiu'cn placed none the greater confidence in 
Robespierre’s lu'w opponents Lafayette and. the Jjameths. 
She looked for no aid from them in efi\;c!tiug a radical change 
in the constitution favourable to Monai’chy. Their want of 
firmness of principle had ])cen too glaringly manifested, and 
their material j)ower was small, as soon as they ceased to 
control the great mass of the proletaries. She saw no reason 
therefore to await in Paris, as the Emperor wished, the 
effect of an armed protest. She moreover remarked that 
the King was to play a very subordinate part in this scheme; 
whereas to bring the crisis to a satisfactory termination, it 
would be essential that he should outshine all others in strength 
and enterprising courage, ^ic therefore wrote to the Emperor 
on the 1 st of June, that she intended to abide by her original 
plan, and hoped to escape, about -the 20th, from Paris to 
Montnu'dy; and she repeatedly begged him to hold a force 
of some 10,000 men on the fr<^ptier.^ Leopold replied on 
the 12th, that he could not get rid of his anxiety, but that 
every thing should be done according to her wishes. Until 
she had escaped from Paris therefore, he said, no one would 
I. U 
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stir ; but that subsequently to that event, she might reckon on 
Sardinia, Switzerland, and all the German forces on the 
Rhine frontier, especially the Prussian troops in AVcsel;' he 
added that Count Mercy had received orders to support, 
her with the entire Belgian army. But before this letter 
reached the hands of the Queen, the Royal* family had begun 
their flight from Paris in the night of the 20th. 

To understand the issue of this event and the efiect which 
it produced, it is not sufficient to know the intentions of 
Louis XVI. The chief point of consideration is the light 
in which it was regarded throughout the country. During 
the preceding year, the minds of men in France had been 
excited by fears of foreign countries and the Emigres. Every 
one thought, that as soefn as the King had reached the 
frontier he wmdd unite with d’ Artois, introdiuic a hundred 
thousand foreign soldiers into the kingdom, and re-establish, 
Feudalism in the midst of blood and ruin. Such a prospect 
naturally roused not only the men of the clubs— the majority 
of whom expected to be hung on the restoration of order — 
and the proletaries, who in a regular state of things would 
cease to be supported at the* cost of the State; that these 
shoidd be hostile to Louis would, under all circmmstances, 
have been a matter of course. Now, however, the real friends 
, of their country feared to see France subjected to foreign 
influences, and stripped perhaps of its frontier provinces. 
The pt'asants feared the restoration of tithes, feudal privileges, 
and grinding taxes; the burghers remcmber<Hl the insolence 
of the Noblesse, who 'would be again spitting from the boxes 
upon the Jieads of the canaille iifr the parterre; the soldiers 
dreamed once more of flogging, a low rate of i)ay, and ex- 
clusion from officers’ commissions. Their now acquisitions 
seemed to be slipping from the grasp of the purchasers of 
EclesiasticaJ property, for ♦which about 200 millions had 

^ Tins was incorrect. The king of Prussia had no intention at this 
time of interfering in the French troubles. 
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already been paid. All the enthusiasm, in fact, and all the 
public spirit, which still existed in the nation was stirred by 
the thought of freedom, human rights and patriotism; a return 
to the old system, brought' about by foreign power, seemed 
to them both a material and spiritual suicide on the part 
of the nation. Not that the great majority were any longer ^ 
blind to the deficiencies and mistakes of the Revolution. 
The state of things at which Ecclesiastical and Financial 
affairs had arrived, led the great mass of the citizens eagerly 
to desire the restoration of order and government; and the 
feeling in favour of monarchy, which had manifested itself 
a year before at the Federative festival, still existed un- 
changed and unimpaired. But they had not experience enough 
to trace the prevalent disorder, with any certainty or clearness, 
to its true source — vie. the blunders of the National-Assem- 
bly ; and they regarded the non-complction of the constitution, 
and not the principles on which it was founded, as the origin 
of their misery. And now that the completion of it was 
close at hand, the King separated himself from the Assembly. 
Yet the issue would have been doubtful, if Louis could have 
persuaded people that he had no wishes in common with 
the Emigres. But as all the woidd believed the very reverse, 
and the Emigres themselves i)roclaimcd the contrary with 
noisy zeal, the unhappy Monarch, at the very moment of 
his attempted escajic, found himself alone amidst the millions 
of his subjects, the universal object of suspicion, rage and 
execration. 

The first intelligence of his flight Ml like a thunderbolt 
oil the National Assembly; and it was only gradually that 
its members resumed the majestic repose of which we read 
in so many subsequent reports. The greatness of their sins 
against the King became the clearer to them, the more likely 
it now became that they should’ have to answer for them. 
For the first time they spoke in respectful terms of 
Louis, at the very moment when, they had openly to put 
themselves on their defeijce against his attack. The distinc- 

u 2 
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tions of party were once more lost-sight of; and the universal 
watchword was the defence of the country against foreigners. 
So little was know’n in the Assembly of the intentions of 
T.iOiiis, that even the Kight joined in the same oaths of 
fidelity to the Nation with their late adversaries. The Left 
obst'fved silence; the Jacobins assumed an attitude of ex- 
pectation, and the street clubs dis.appeai’ed. For the present 
the National Assembly endeavoured to maintain the forms 
of government, and instructed the Ministers to eoiitiniu* 
their functions; a new oath of fidelity w^as administered to 
all the officers, and orders were sent in all direi tious to 
stop the King. 

On the 24th intelligenee w'as received that Louis had been 
several times recognised oil the road, and at last arrested 
at Vareunes, This had taken place under the very eyes of 
Bouille’s dragoons, not a man of whom w'ould stir a finger 
to prevent it. From the hill above the town, the sou of 
the General saw the Royal carriage iM^turning through the 
valley, 'and one of his cavalry regiuu'iits W'as willing to hasten 
to their rescue, lint in all the neighbouring villagi's the 
alarm bells were already ringing, and ev(*ry by-road brought 
armed peasants to the scene of action; and in a few hours 
there were six thousand of them betw'e(‘n the King and his 
friends. In tw'o days Rouillc himself was no long<'r safe', 
the very ground trembled under him; and, threatened by 
every one as a Iraitoi', he fled a cross the frontier. Wher- 
ever the news was spread it oeca.sioned a similar convul- 
sion of fi'cling. Soldiers and citize'ns were animated w'ith 
the same sentiments, and the Nobles and Officers w’ore coni- 
pelled to join them, or were driven out of the country. The 
alarm w'as sounded from the Flemish borders to the Pyre- 
nees, and in Normandy, the most loyal province, every town 
and every village called out its Hurgher Guard. In the 
fortresses, both men and women employed themselves in re- 
pairing the defences; in the villages the peasants promised 
to mefet the enemy, if necessary, with scythes and axes; and 
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large imuil)crs of the Burgher guards expressed their readi- 
n('.ss to niai’eh out as national volunteers for the defence of 
the boi-ders. Whereupon the Austrians remained iii their 
quarters, and the Spaniards, who had shown themselves on 
the frontier, disappeared behind the*moaintains. France be- 
came aware that four millions of men stood under arms for the 
defence of national independence. The National Assembly 
seized the opportunity of ordering a uniform organisation 
of the Burgher Guards throughout the kingdom, and the 
formation of 169 battalions of national volunteers under of- 
lieers chosen by themselves; sixty of which were in a few 
weeks sent into garrison on tlfe northern frontier. ^ 

No sooner had the King returned to the Tuileries, than 
it became evident that the excitement and indignation of 
the people was directed not against him or his throne, but 
against his supposed alliance with the Emigres: and as this 
connecticjii seemed dissolved by his arrest, the great mass of 
citizens and peasants immediately returned to their usual 
course of dally life. A noisy commotion was still kept up 
for a time by the political factions, the clubs, and the loose 
rabble of Paris, which formed the standing army for every 
revolt. Those people thought that the time was now come 
to break down all resistance. Immediately after the appre- 
hension of Bonis, the boldest bandits among them had en- 
deavotired to persuade the people to murder the Royal Fa- 
mily on their entrance into Paris, and thereby cut the Gordian 
knot. The <!onse(juence was, that the National Assembly, 
with the view of disarming the assassins, at first avoided 
taking any steps for the preservation of the throne.* The 
more cautious demagogues, meanwhile, were more zealously 
at work to effect the abolition of Monarchy and the declara- 
tion of the Republic. Several different cliques appeared side 
by side. The club of the Cord<^liers, of which Danton was 
the leader, published a declaration, that every Frenchman 


* Poisson, I. 332. — * Montmorin to La Marck. 
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was worthy of* death, who was still willing to have a lord 
and a tyrant over him, and that their club counted as many 
tyruunieidt's as members. Some days afterwards, they sent 
an address to the National Assembly formally proposing the 
adoption of a Republican Constitution. Brissot’s widely cir- 
eiduted journal, “The French patriot,” zcaloiisly supported 
them. Its editor had been for many years one of those lite- 
rary adventurers, of. whom this age produced so many. He 
had written abusive articles against the Court in Hondon — 
studied republicanism in Aineric^a,- — and since 1789 jdayed 
an important part in tiu; Municipality of Paris. He had an 
easy and plausible styh“, great activity in business, kind- 
heartedness and unselfishness in his personal relations. But 
in public affairs, he was dViven by a restless ambition, and 
the shallower his chara<;ter and acquirements, the more nu- 
merous and extensive were the plans he set on foot. He 
was* one of those men who find pleasure in mere excite- 
ment, irresi)eetivc of residts; and though unmoved by any 
other passion,- he Tccogniscd no moral restraint coidd 

moderate his ambition. He thered’ore jdayed the demagogue 
in earnest; flattered the mob by representing property as 
a hateful privilege, and the needy as the only true champiojis 
of freedoni. He declared that he saw no other means of 
salvation than in a thorough sweeping away of obsolete in- 
stitutions, and a I’cinoval of an hereditaiy throne from the 
State, as the last remnant of Feudalism. 

Robespierre pursued the same object with more cautioxi; and 
while he xdmost contemptuously repudiated the word Re- 
public, he endeavoured to clear the way to it of every hin- 
drance and danger. Among the Jacobins he made a general 
accusation against his colleagues in the National Assembly, 
who were almost all, he said, hostile to the Revolution. 
When he came to speak of his own merits, and declared 
that by his liberality and frankness he had sharpened a 
thousand daggers agains^ his own breast, every member of 
the Club . took an oath to defend the life of Robespierre. 
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IT(j then called upon the National Assembly to bring the 
King and Qhcen to trial; — and to considt the wishes of the 
country with respect to the future form of government. But 
of all the plans jn oposed, that of Marat was the shortest and 
simplest. lie delared that there was'but one means of rescue 
from the wide-spread treason, vie, to appoint a Military 
Tribiau! with absolute power, who would forthwith make 
an end of all traitors and semi-traitors, among whom he 
and his associates more especially reckoned those who were 
at present in power, — Lafayette, Bailly, Barnave, and the 
Lameths. “The National duard,” cried Desmoulins, “in 
its present organisation, is a dead-weight on the breast of 
the ])eo]de, — we may gather their sentiments from the hleu- 
de-Hol colour of their uniforms,-^-and tluire will bo no im- 
provement until their shakos have been superseded by the 
woollen caps of the people.” \Vc <‘annot but call to mind, 
at this point, that Bailly and the Lameths had lour we<'ks 
before dispersed the associations of Avorkmcn, closed the 
]iul)lic woi’kshops, and r<!movcd the strang(; workmen from 
Jhiris, by the aid of the National Guard. Kxactly the same 
measiire was in 184.8 the signal lor the most terrible con- 
tests --the stn'et fights of June. Yet in 1791 the distress 
of the workmen vvas greater- -their irritation was more re- 
cent and deeper— and their demands etpially extensive. If 
their members and discipline were weaker than in 1848, this 
disadvantage was fully outweighed by the more complete 
derangement of all the ordinaiy relations of life. Whoever 
was not willing to give up rights and property, law and 
morals, was obligtal to takti the side of the King, whether 
they regarded him as worthy of honour or contempt — ^as a 
suffering martyr or an unmasked conspirator. 

Those who had hitherto formed the majority of the Na- 
tional Assembly were thorouglily convinced of this, and there- 
fore entered into a stiU closer union with one anotlier. 
The Right scarcely took any part in the deliberations, 
but the club of 1789 made common cause with Lameth, 
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Barnave, and their adherents. The latter were only pursuing 
the course which they had entered upon in Apt’il. Barnave 
exactly expressed their sentiments, when he said, on the 15th., 
that whoever, after the overthrow of every species of aristo- 
cracy, was desirous of further revolutionary changes, could 
only be aiming at the ruin of all proprietors. Lafayette 
also declared, on hearing sentiments of a republican tendency 
expressed in his presence; “If you kill the King to day, I 
will place the Dauphin on the throne to-morrow, with the aid 
of the National Guard.” In the National Assembly the mod- 
erate party had nearly a tenfold majority over the extreme 
Left'; the National Guard in Paris was at their disposal 
against every attack of the Democrats; and in the country 
at large the predominance' of the Monarchical i)arty was 
beyond a doxibt. In short, there was no lack either of good 
will or of external means, but they wanted the most essen- 
tial things of all — good conscience and firmness of purpose. 
The Lamcth party had been too long at the head of all the 
enemies of the King, and had too frequently denounced the 
Throne as the adversary of every kind of liberty. They had 
been too long accustomed to regard the humiliation of the 
Crown as . their highest merit, and to listen with greedy ears 
for the noisy applause of the galleries. They now, thei’c- 
forc, thought themselves obliged to. apologise to the people 
for every step they took in favour of the Monarchy. In 
the interests of order they wished to support the King, but 
in doing so they desired to seem as little royalist as pos- 
sible. They therefore, in the first place, ordered the arrest 
of the King, and the institution of judicial proceedings against 
him. Their Committees were ij,bout to declare the journey 
of the King a crime, which only the inviolability of Louis 
prevented them from punishing; and it was not until they 
were reminded that the Queen would be thereby exposed 
to every kind of persecution, that they looked about for 
some other construction. Meanwhile the democratic ex- 
citement in Paris continued to increase, and the Jacobin club. 
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which had for a time been reconquered by its old leaders, 
deserted to Robespierre; every day which the Assembly 
wasted in irresolution added strength to the republican party. 
At the same time, the Emperor l^eopold issued a proclama- 
tion at Padua, in which he earnestly calls on all the Powers 
to cooperate I'or the deliverance of Louis. It was known, 
too, that the King of Sweden and General Bouille were 
planning an expedition against the Flemish or Norman 
coast, and the Lameths, with double terror, now saw the war 
impending, which they had already so greatly feared in 1790. 
At last the report of the Committees was brought uji; it 
recommended that Louis should, for tlie present, be sus- 
pended until lie had accepted the Constitution, but that 
Bouille should be immediately proceeded against for high 
treason. The future restoration of Louis was hereby indi- 
rectly implied,, but the Committee did not dare to make an 
express declaration of his innocence. 

In whatever light we may regard this transaction, we shall 
find it as unjust as it was unwise. Of its legality we 
need say nothing; and as to its expediency, it was, as we 
have seen, even at that time evident, that the proclamation 
of the Republic under existing circumstances would leave no 
other choi(;e than a military dictatorship over the citizens, 
or mob rule over the possessors of property. The existence 
of liberty and equal rights was bound iqi with the preser- 
vation of the hereditary Monarchy. Barnave was perfectly 
aware of this, and detjlared his conviction from the rostra 
in eloquent words. But having once arrived at the con- 
clusion that the INIonarchy ought to be restored, both he 
and all who ‘entertained sirpilar sentiment^ were bound by 
all the rules of policy, honour, and even selfishness, to 
uphold its cause with energy, openness and dignity. For 
every one who at that period defended the Monarchy was 
sure to draw upon himself the deadly emnity of the demo- 
crats, and a mere regard for self-preservation should have 
led him to do his utmost to strengthen the foundation of 
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the throne. It was hidecd a most melancholy spectacle to 
see such an assembly, on a (piestion of such vital impor- 
tance, not doubting, imlccd, what they ought to do, but 
cither ashani(;d or afraid of (‘Xj)ressing their convictions. At 
the very moment in which they chose their ^josition^ they 
were really undermining it; if they wished to pi'cserve the 
C’onstitntion, which entrusted the State to the King and the 
National Assembly in common, they were no more justitied 
in giving uj) the King than the Assembly. 

lint the niajoi'ity of tlio National Assembly considered that 
by their motion of tlui IJith of duly they had gone, to the 
very extreme of conservative boldness, and tlujy passed it 
on the Ihth after a stormy debate. They immediately be- 
<*.aine aware of what they ought to have foreseen, that their 
weakness had only facilitated the future success of tin; de- 
mocracy, but had by no numis appeased tly* pri'Sent fury 
of the democrats. Every one knew that a revolt would cer- 
tainly take place. A. pretext for it was afforded by a peti- 
tion for the <leposition of Louis XVI., drawn up by Brissot, 
aecoinpained by a deelai'ation no longer to acknowledge him 
as King. This document was to be placed in tin' ( dnunp 
de Mars, and after having been covered by the signatures 
of the sovereign Peojdc, was to be laid before the Di'puties 
for their guidance. If this [)lan succeeded — if the signatures 
were numerous, and those who l)rought up tin' petition wen; 
a<‘Companied by large mas.ses of the pt'oplc, the Assembly 
would quickly become aware of the irresistible foj'<'o of the 
popidar will. Desmoulins wrote in those days that the un- 
faithful Kepresentatives of the. people w(‘re fair game; and 
Marat called u])gn the people to cut of the thumbs of the 
j)relates and nobles; and as to the Barnaves, the Sieyes and 
their adherents — to impale thvin alive! Meanwhile it became 
evident what the National Assembly might have done at 
that time, if it had chosen. Tin; very attack which the King 
had made upon it by his attempted flight, had raised its 
authority to the height which it had occupied during the 
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first days of tliO llevolution. When on the IGth it cjilled 
upon the Parisian authorities to take energetic measures f<»r 
the preservation of order, tin; Municipality, the Bourgeoisie 
and the National Guard obeyed withoiit hesitation. The ex- 
pulsion of the strange workmen was immediately carried out 
to its full extent. The impression thus Inadc ^^'a8 so great, 
that the Ja<‘.ohin club — cautious, like its honoured member 
Ivobespicrre — withdrew from the Itepuhlicans. On the follow- 
ing morning the National Guard occupied the Place de la 
Bastille, in order to isolate tlie Faubourg St. Antoine; never- 
theless about GOOD men assembled on the Champ dc Mars 
in th<! afternoon for the purpose of signing the petition. 
Thereupon the Municipality proclaimed martial law, the 
Nalional Guard were despatched do clear the ground; and 
when the jietitioners resisted, by throwing stones and firing 
a few shots, the National Guard put them t() flight by a 
sharp volley of musketry, by which twelve ‘ of the mob *vere- 
killed. The terror which this occurrence caused spread like 
an electric shock through the whole democratic party ; Marat 
hid himself in a c(‘llar; — Desmoulins susj)ended his journal — 
Danton went oil t<j his country seat, and Kol)esi)ierre did 
not dare to sleep at home. They all expia^ted the imme- 
diate dissolution of the clubs, and the restoration of the 
lioyal power, and not one t>f them would have'" dared to 
resist. 

But they gave their opi)onents too much credit for energy 


^ Prutocol of the Comniuno. The 
important point in these occurrences 
is not to us the t|iiestibn afterwards 
debated by the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal, as to how far Lafayette and 
Bailly were legally entitled to take 
the measures — (proclamation of mar- 
tial-law — firing with blank cartridges 
— firing with ball) — they adopted. 
This is a matter of dispute, but there 


can be no doubt of the material 
importance of tha revolt. And Louis 
Blanc, who hire lately renewed the 
complaint that a number of peaceful 
petitioners were shot down, might 
have learned from the 20th June 
and the^ ^Ist May, that it is not 
always the least dangerous rebellions 
which began with peaceful petitions. 
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of purpose. Instead of closing the clubs, the Lameths hoped 
to outdo the Jacobins by a moderate opposition club, which 
they opened in the Monastery of the. FeuiUants. Instead 
of curbing the ])ress during the prevalent excitement, they 
contented themselves by issuing a feeble warning in legal 
form. And when the revision of the Constitution came (o 
be discuss(ul, their political incapacity was fully displayed. 

We have noticed the laws which had already been enacted, 
and have seen that they made ev<‘ry government, whether 
monarchy or republic, impossible. They gave to every in- 
dividual whether strong or weak, honest or criminal, ju- 
dicious or easily led astray, entire and vincontrolled license. 
Now that the party which had jiasscd these laws had to rule 
by them, their niter futility was felt at every . step. When 
once they had di'cidcd to uphold Couis XVI., they ought 
certainly not to have hesitated for a single hour as to theii- 
course of action. In the stat(‘ of things in which th(*y found 
themselves, they should have kept the King under lock and 
key, that he might not escape, as it were, out of the Con- 
stitution, or cease to exercise his executive* power. They 
ought to have bound liim fa.st, in order to compel him to 
rule. The absurdity was palpable; they must either summon 
another person to the, throne or alter the laws. 

Louis, ‘on his side, at a moment when he was perfectly 
free, in the .very 2 >rotest which he signed before his flight, 
had left a programme behind him, and had enumerated the 
series of laws which he was ready to acknowledge. These 
were the decrees which he had signed before, the 6th of Octo- 
ber — i'i£. the. annihilation of Feudalism, — the “Kights of man” 
— the popular representation in one ( ’hainber, with the right 
of granting taxes, of initiating laws and of impeaching min- 
isters; — and lastly, the suspensive veto. Mirabcau would 
have objected that this programme was too democratic for 
a large and dcmorali^d State. But it was, in fact, exactly 
suited to meet the views of the majority at that time; it 
embraced the positive jirinciples of the Revolution in their 
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full extent, and afforded a possibility, at least, of laying the 
foundation of a more peaceful government. It restored to 
th(‘ King his influence over the law, the army and the in- 
ternal administration; t > the Nobility their legal existence; 
and to the Church its canonical Constitution. 

The party leaders were well aware of this, and Malouet, 
on behalf of the Right, endeavoured to come to an under- 
standing with Barnave and Chaiielier, who declar(*d them- 
S(*lvos ready to promote .a thorough reform of the C'onstitu- 
tion. But on both sides they were left in the lurch by a 
great body of their resi^cctive parties. The chief wish of 
the members of the Left, at that time, was to disconnect 
themselves with th(‘ r(*action of the 17th of July, and to 
place their character, — as friends df freedom and the people 
— bt'yond a doubt. Barnave had forewarned Malouet of this 
tendency, and had sounded him as to the possibility of a 
union between the club of 1789 and the Right, and Malouet, 
M'ho was really desirous of a final settlement, held out hopes. 
At the first division, however, the latter Icjirned that his own 
party was in no degree supeiior to the Left, ’either in po- 
litical insight or morality. At the second reading, the Right 
assumed the saim* attitude* as the Austrians took up in 
St. Paul’s C'hurch at Frankfort in 1848; they refused to co- 
operate in any kind of reform, in orde'r that the Constitu- 
tion which they hated might perish as soon as possible by 
its own worthlessness. It soon b(*came evident that the only 
impulse that could further the revision was to proceed from 
the policy of foreign countries. 

The jiresent possessors of power in France feared the 
outbreak of war, for they saw that it afforded but little hope 
of success abroad, and would inevitably raise the demagogues 
to power at home. They watched every step of the Emperor 
with anxious att<^ntion— compelled the King and Queen to 
exhort him to peace, and therefore mitigated the severity of 
the durance in which the Royal captives were held. They 
even attempted to negotiate with Count d’Artois, and in spite 
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of tlie growth of the armed Emigration, whidi after the 
20th of Juno ' became almost a matter of fashion with the 
NoMcsse, the Emigrants were only threatened with a higher 
rate of taxation of their estates. These mild proceedings, 
however, had not the least effect. A little army gathered 
round the French Princes in Coblentz to which the Khenish 
Sovereigns gave every possible assistance, and Sweden and 
Russia sent considerable sums of money. At the same time 
the religious excitement in Ea Vendee assumed a more {md 
more threatening aspect. The peasants shunned the sworn 
priests as if they had been lepers — withdrew themselves into 
the woods from the control of the Constitutional authorities, 
— and refused the payment of taxes and military service. 
Most of the border fortresses wei’o in an indefensible condi- 
tion, since,, in spite of all decrees, neither sufficient money 
nor effectual superintendence coxild be found to put them 
into proper condition. The regiments on the German fron- 
tier, especially, had been reduced to the lowest degree of 
disorder by the shock of the King’s flight; most of the of- 
ficers had emigrated, and the soldiers were badly armed, 
and without discipline. It is true that a decree had been 
issued on the 4th of Jxily to place the army on a complete 
W'ar-footing, but there was still a deficiency of 30,000 men. 
On the 28th, the National Guard of the Kingdom was called 
upon to furnish 100,000 Volunteers for paid service; Init 
they came forwar<l very slowly, and moreover dejjrived the 
regiments of their recruiting parties. Under such circum- 
stances a war with Germany w'ould ctntainly have been 
hazardous. 

These clouds, however soon dispersed. The Emperor 
Leopold W'as inforimd of the sentiments of the ruling party 
in Paris, and had other very important rt'asons (of which 
we shall speak hereafter) to keep the peace. He feared the 
internal dangers to France, which would result from a war, 
quite as much as. the Ijameths. Rrissot, from an opposite 
point of view, so entirely shared these opinions, that he 
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began to sound the war-trumpet in the Jacobin club as early 
as the beginning of July. The Emperor contented himself* 
with continuing his dijilomatic manifestations, and saw with 
jJcasure their effect on the leaders of the French Assembly ; 
but he was resolved in no case to use auy other weapons 
than threats. 

Under such circumstances the revision of the Constitution 
in Paris was summarily carried on. It is not necessary here 
to recapitulate its contents, since the essential points Iuia’c 
been already noticed at the time when they were first brouglit 
forward, and those wdiich wc have not tonchcd upon made 
no alteration in its general character. The central authori- 
ties, like those of the Communes and Departments, were 
entirely re-constructed subse<iuent}y to the month of August 
1790. In both cases the complicated and clumsy structure 
of the old State, which had gradually grown up in the course 
of yeais, was levelled with the ground. Simplicity, dis- 
tinctness, and suitability to the object in view, w’ere made 
the sole guiding principles in the new organization — the 
framework of which has been partly retained to the pre- 
sent day. Many errors were, however, committed in filling 
up the details, as we have already observed in connection 
with the Tribunals and the local M.agistracics. • Insubordiii.T.- 
tion of inf'erior authorities towards their superiors on the 
one hand, and S('rvile- dejx'udence of all Authorities to tlu' 
capricious humours of the popidace, on the other, characterize 
('very portion of the new democracy. The general result wa# 
of a nature entirely to justify the saying of the Empress 
C^atharine, that in Fr.'ince there were 1200 legislators, whom 
no one obeyed but the King. 

In the revision itself no change was made of any import- 
tanc<!; the little that was done was favourable, not to the 
throne, but to the democracy. A short time before the flight 
of the King, the nuiuiuation of electors for the new legis- 
lative body had already taken place in most of the Depart- 
ments. As these elections Avere carried on according to the 
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same law as those of the local Magistracies, — ?. e. by the 
votes of all the enfranchised citizens, — the democrats loudly 
lamented on prineijile the exclusion of the non-voters, but 
had in fact caiTied their own candidates in the majority of 
instances. The only obstacle which still stood in their way 
was the regulation that no one coxdd be chosen deputy who 
did not pay .55 livrcs in taxes. Robespierre made, use of 
the pause which took place in the ele<*tion8 on the news of 
the King’s flight, to remove this difficulty. lie succeeded 
in carrying the abolition of this jxrojxerty quixlification, in 
return for which Lameth’s party bargained that the qualifi- 
cation of the members of the electoral college should 
be raised. Theoretically the (change was in favour of the 
possessors of property ; Ixit as on this occasion the college 
of electors had already been chosen, and their ('lection 
M'as held valid, the democi’atic party obtained the whole 
advantage for the apijroat'hing (doctors. This was all the 
more important for. the radical lead (‘rs in Paris, because they 
exercised a very powerfid influence OA’cr th(' mass of the 
people, by means of the xuicontrolled freedom of the unions 
and the press. The Constitutional ])arty, on the other hand, 
suflered a severe loss in the retirement of J^afajH'tte from 
the chief coimuand of the National (Juard; whei'eupon both 
royalists and republicans, to both whom this civic-military 
power was e(pially disagrex'able, joined in carrying a decree 
for the abolition of the inflin^ntial offi(a' of ( 'OmmaiKhn'-in- 
(Jiief. It was agtwd that his functions should in futur(' be 
exercis('d by tlu' Commanders of the six h'gions in turn, for 
the spa(''P of a month. This was, in fact, ('xposing the public 
order of the capital to the freaks of chance; — with its unity 
and continuity, the (thief command lost botlx its influence and 
security. ' 

N(x better results were obtained in the dejjartinent of 
public economy than in that of politics; the regulation of 


^ Mortinier-Tcriiaux, I. 3.3. 
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liiiiincos, and the revision of the constitution were alike 
nci^lccti'd. As regards the revenue, the 20 months from the 
Ix'ginning of the Kevolutiou to the end of 1790 shewed a 
filling off of 442 millions, in addition to the old deficit; and 
th<‘ first six months of 1791, a further deficit of 145 millions. 
The Oonstitui'iit Assembly therefore had used 1323 millions 
out of their 1800 millions of assiijnatfi , — 1109 of whi<4i were 
in eirculalion and 477 remained at the dis 2 )osal of their suc- 
cessors. (3onse(juently nothing was more certain than that 
the iK'w Assembly, willingly or unwillingly, would be oblig(‘d 
lo hold on in the downward course of ^japer money. The 
prosjieet before them, therefore, was general confusion and 
impoverishuK'iit in the rural districts, and a severe eominer- 
eial e.atastro 2 )h<‘ in tin*, towns, nie soil of France was in 
every way prejiared for the efforts of the Jacobins and 
t'ordeliers. 

Th(i ( Vuistitntion, pregnant with such a future, was laid 
before the- King for his acceptance on the 14th of September. 
(.lm;e mori' infinitely much depended on the will of the' cap- 
tive King; his word was to d(‘<‘ide the fate of France and 
])erha|)S of Furope. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FLUCTUATIONS OF PRUSSIAN AND AUSTRIAN 

POLICY.* 


Leopold defers the conclusion oe peace with turkey. — Prussia am> 

ENGLAND SUPPORT THE PORTE. — LEOPOLD MAKES ADVANCES TO PRUSSIA 
BISCHOFSWEUDEU IN \ lENNA. —ENGLAND OFFERS HER ALLIANCE TO IIIL 

EMPEROR. — Prussia follows this example. — Reforms in Poland. — 
Leopold wishes to strengthen Poland. —Polish constuiltion of 
MAY 3ud. — Pin SSI V IS contented tuerehy. — Second mission ok ui- 

SCHOFFSWEKDER. — AlLARMIN^^. DIFFERENCES AT SISTOW\. — LeOPOLd’s SUD- 
DEN CHANGE IN FAVOUR OF PKAf’E. 

I. MAY 3r(l 1791. 

The Emperor Eeopold awaited in eaf^er snspeiist' tlie final 
result of* the events which arose out of the Kin^V nttmiipkd 
flight. During these same months his (Tovenunent loo had pas- 
sed through a crisis, which though it did not fill Europe^ Avitli 
the din of revolution, renewed all dangers with which 

Austria had been threatened in flie previous year. Tin* points 
in question have been for the most part niiknoAvn oi- over- 
looked, but they arc important enough to tin* history of' the 
French Revolution to deserve more particular mentiou. 
ns transplant ourselves to the beginning of that Congn ss, 
which, during the last days of September 1790, assemh](*d tli<* 
representatives of the great Powei*s of that p(‘riod in tlie 
wooden houses of the Bulgarian town of Sistowa, to conclude 
a peace between Austria and the Porte. T]w public imagined 
that the proceedings would ho merely formal, since* the single 
condition of the treaty — the restoration of the (*xact stains 
quo^ before the signing of the peace — had been agreed to on 
all sides in Reiclienbach. 

' The following is derived exclusively from official papers in the Prus- 
sian Archives. 
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JJnt L<‘ 0 ]iolcI had no intention of letting his adversaries 
oft' so (juickly and cheaply. Independently even of the con- 
tents of the treaty, he had serious doubts with respect to 
tlie time of its conclusion. In spite of his promises at 
lieiclienl)ach, lie was still the ally of Russia, which continued 
by means of offers and threats to lure him back to Josi'ph’s 
system of for<‘igu policy. Wallachia, for example, which was 
(XMMipied by th<5 Austrians, was to be restored to the Turks; 
l)ut Russia claim(^d it in virtue of an earlier treaty as a 
<*ommon comjuest, and threatened forthwith to ociaipy it 
with her own troops on the retirement of the Austrians. 
As far as she was concerned, Catharine would listen to no 
jieace which did not bring her an acquisition of territory, 
and nqecled all tin* proposals of the thre<‘ allied Powers 
with ostentations arrogance. Her arms obtained brilliant 
sueces.ses both by sea and land. Kngland and Prussia saw 
th<‘ moment a.])proaching, when the Porte could only be saved 
by foreign arms, evi'ii from the Russians alone; and they 
continually prejiared for war. No one <*ould foresee what 
mighty conflicts were at hand. With such a prospect before 
him, Leojiold w’as not the h'ast inclined to bring his Turkish 
negotiations to a prematnr(‘ conclu.sion. Every prolongation 
of the uncertainty must remder the peace the mon* ad- 
vantageous to his interests, the more he had consolidated 
his power at home, and strengthened his relations in the rest 
of Europe. 

Afti'r the first sitting of the Confei’cnee therefore, his Am- 
bassador, von Herbert, afterwards joined by Prince Esterhaz]'- 
(Jalantha, brought forward a number of demands, which had 
scanei'ly any other object than to manifest ill-will. The 
s/(df(S quo, they said, referred not only to the question of fron- 
tiers but to other international relations; and they therefore 
dmnanded the renewal of the previous commercial privileges 
jiossessed by Austrian shipping in the Black sea. The me- 
diation of J’russia and the great Naval Powers, they added, 
Avhich they had promised at Reichenbaph to accept, by no 

* X 2 
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means implied an express reference to tlie ConA*ention itself; 
on the contrary, such a r<‘f<'rcncc would lx* inconsistent with 
the dignity of Austria. Jint that wliich inatle the most nn- 
favonrahle .'impression on the Turks was, lliat the Ansti'ian 
Envoys on fh<‘ same grounds interdicted a gnaranti'e of tin' 
new treaty by the mediating Powers; for tlie (>mj)tincss f>f 
the pretext, and tin* desire of' a fresh breach, wen* too ol»- 
vions to be ovcrhmked. As the negotiafions did not lea<l 
to a settlenK'nt of these points, tin; Envoys of the otlna’ 
Powers declared, on the 10th Eebrnary, that they must con- 
snlt flu'ir res])ective ( 'oiirts, and th<* labours of the C^mgress 
were suspended for sevi'ial months. 

Tin* conduct of Austria in rcspc'ct to the (‘iigagements 
made at Ib'iclu'nbach appeared in an e»|uaHy unfavourabit' 
light on the, otIuT side of Euro|)e, in Belgium. Aft('r much 
discussion, (.'ount Mercy had at last conclmhal an agree- 
ment with th(‘ tlircc PowiU's in T)e<‘emb«^r at tlu' Hague. 
As however the Austrian tro<»ps w(‘re in possession of all 
the Provinces, and had stamped out th(‘ last sparks t)f r(“- 
sistaiute, the Emperor, while ratifying the other artich's <»f 
the tnaitj", announc<‘d his int<‘nlion of substituting for the 
old constitution which he had acknowh'dged at Ueichcnbach, 
the laws of Maria. Theresa. — whic'h had in many )-cs{)ects 
paA^d the way for those of tin- Emperor dos(‘pli, ami had 
strengthened the pia'rogatiA'cs of the crown. '^Fhe thre(‘ 
PowtM’S |)rotested without effect, and then'iipt)!! withdi'cw 
the promised guarantee for the rule of Austria over Belgium. 
Vet the Govj'rmuent at Bruss«’ls continued in tin* same course, 
and kept up never ending differences with Holland. At 
ou(‘ time, a long j)romised .settlement of boundaries was un- 
necessarily deferred; at auoth(‘r the re<luction of the Belgian 
garrisons to tin* stipulated strength was rr'fusi'd; and at last 
h. violent war of dijdomatic notes was begun respecting the 
residence* of Belgian exiles in TTolland. In sinert, both in 
the East and in the West, the encroa(*hing Lorraine policy 
develo])ed itself, im^c slowly and cautiously indeed, but 
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also inoi‘0 cojnpk'tcly and systeinaticailly, than under tht' 
Kjiip<'ror doseph II. 

'riiere wa.s tlie Jess prospect of a elieelc Jjeing given to tiie 
progress of Austria heeaus.p tlie position of the Govern- 
nietit ill llimgary \vas tiually settled iu February. We have 
seen that the ►Selavonians had done their Ix'St to promote tlie 
eoronation of Feopold; they now received a reward for flieir 
si-rviccs, wliich, though it tiattered th(*ir feelings, liad no 
practical ri'sult for any one but the Emperor. Transylvania 
on tlie one side, and Illyria on the ’other, wi're withdrawn 
from tin* jurisdiction of tlie Hungarian Government, and 
each ol' th<‘se lands was snbj<‘cted to a (.'hancery inadi' uj) 
of /«»aloiis royalists. This was done with the same political 
views, with which Eeopold at a siibseipieiit jieriod subdivided 
tirst Illyria itself, and then Styria and C’arniola, into several 
smallei- governments— the .same with which he separated 
Milan from iSlantua, and endeavoured to isolate the several 
provinces of nelgiiim. -btseph had forced tin* old national 
territorial comjdexes into his arbitrarily formed administrativi'. 
districts, and then'by outraged all local inti'rests and feelings 
<d' kindred; licopold split up these nationalities in the most 
('lli'ctual way, by cherishing every little village patriotism; 
and he thus carried on the work of his brother without losiim 
his own popularity. 'Phe Magyars indeed, bitti’rly complftimid 
of the loss(*s they were to sustain; but Leopold managed to 
delight (hem also by first burdening the establishment of 
the Illyrian Chancery with a numIxM' of other disagrec'able 
conditions, and linall} renouncing them, to the infinite 
delight of that hot-blooded peojde. He skilfully suggested 
that this very opposition on the part of Hungary had 
compelled him to those sad sacrifici's at Iveichenbach; 
whereas the 'Purkish booty would otherwise have fallen to 
the l<*)t of his kingdom of Hungary. The Hungarian Diet, 
thi'refore, were possessed by no other feelings than repentance 
and enthusiasm; they doubled their grants of money, and 
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oftcred him as many recruits as lie could desire, with tlie 
cry, ‘‘Down with the treaty of Kcichenhaeh!” 

In the midst of these events, tlie Porte, continually threatened 
hy Airstria," and hard-pressed hy Ilussia, no longer hesitatt*d 
to make use of its Prussian Alliance; and at the heginning 
of March sent an urgent application to Berlin for help, 
which was forthwith sent on to the Hague and London. 
None of these Courts were partieidarly pleased hy the crisis 
Avhich had arisen; hut there was no hesitation on tlu; part 
of any of them to abide hy their treaties, and to prot(‘ct 
the Porte hy every means, in tlui first place against the 
attacks of Kussia. Preparations ftir war were carried on with 
redoubled ('iiergy iu the [lorts of JOngland and in the garwsons 
of'Kast Prussia. The jiarticular generals and hodies of troops 
which were to march to the war in liithuania were im- 
mediately designated ; and in Jjondon it Avas determined to 
send one strong fleet into the Baltic, and another into the 
Blaek Sea to opi'rate against the Ch'imea. Should things 
come to extremities iii this ipiarter, there Avas evidently no 
more important (piestion than the attitiuh; of Austria, respect- 
ing Avhich neither Prussia nor Kngland could come to a 
clear conclusion. The Austrian Lmperor had imh'ed made 
])cace Avith th<' Turks hy the treaty of J{.eich(“nl)ach, hut 
KairtHitz mad»' a sharp distinction hetween an Austro-Tui-kisli 
and a Prusso-Kussian Avar. And Avhen Leopold finally 
proujis('d neutrality for the latter also, Kaunitz continued 
to affix the condition, that Prussia should seek no adA'antage 
for herself. “We demand <»f Kussia,” replied the Piaissian 
Amhassador on one occassion, “nothing hut the tSlalns qtto 
(wfe, hut if Ave are onci* (impelled to go to Avar, Ave must 
reserve to ourselves a claim of indemnification for our ex- 
[lenses.” “And Ave,” replied Kaunitz, “must protest against 
any such reservation.” 

During this unsettled state of the relations hetAveen all 
the poAvers, the Kmperor Leopold gradually began to folloAV 
a neAV line of European policy. He was in no hurry, as we 
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have said, to coua^ to a settlement with the Ttirks, but rather 
w'ished to leave, matters to take their own course, and perhaps 
to .secure, some, further advantage to Austria. • But in no 
case did he wish t( renew the war. It was just at this 
time that his Sister, i)ers(?t-uted to the very death, was 
besieging him Avith her supplicating letters; and although 
he re|)udia.ted, Avith all the obstinacy of his nature, the very 
thought of an active interference in the aft'airs of France, 
he could not altogether shut his heart to the .jArayers of 
Marie Antoinette, and coujd not but Avish on her account 
to ax’oid iiCAV contests in the Fast. Then again, he took quite 
a. dittereiit vieAV of his relations to Kussia, from that of his 
predecessor. While dos<jph, in his hatred to Prussia, and 
his ambitions vicAA's uj)on Germany, had based his AA'hole 
(Aolicy upon a Ivussian alliance, and readily opened to 
C’atharine the AA-^ay to Constantinople — Leopold regarded the 
extension of tin* Russian poAver, even as far as the Danube, 
as tlie greatest danger to Austria- -to her dominion over the 
(Southern SciaA’onian and Magyars, and to tlie whole future 
<»f the Empire. He laujented that his Jirothec, in his eager- 
ness for BaA’arian and Servian coiu^uests, had first giv’-en up 
the Polish Republic — the old ally of Austria — as a jArey to 
the Russians, and then driven it into the arms of Prussia. 
He bitterly felt the cutting and arrogant tone in ^hich 
('atharine now censured his peaceful ]Aolicy, as if he Avere 
not merely Avithholdiug the j)i-omis<'(l help ^f an ally, but 
A’iolating the fidelity AA'hich he OAA’cd to a liege Lord. 
Cautious, Avary, and circumspect, he Avished to precipitate 
nothing, to decide nothing prematurely, and to keep his 
hands li’ce ;is long as jAossiblc; but on one point he had 
already made up his mind, namely that he needed greater 
independence, of^ his Russian ally; and that he must there- 
fore, discover some means of reconciling himself with his 
present adversaries. 

The first step in the new direction was made immediately 
after the interruption of the negotiations consequent on the 
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Coutereuce ot‘ Sistova. One of the lieichonhaeli plenij>ott!u- 
tiaries, Prince llenss, now IinponaJ Ambassador at the C\)urt 
ot‘ Berlin, made the first advances by informinf^ tln! Kiii<r 
that Leopold was weary of the long fend between tlie two 
States, and earnestly desired .T cordial union with Prussia. 
It is pi-ol)abIe that Prince Keuss at the same time; poiiiti'd 
out a direct [>ersonal colloquy b(!twecn the two M<uiarcljs, 
as the most eft’ciitual means to the emd proposed; and alluded 
to the difficulties to which the traditional hostilities of the 
Ministry on (‘ither side, woidd give rise. At all events 
Frederick William immediately determined to send his con- 
fidant, Cohmel llischofiswerder, to Viemna, in order to learn 
more accurately tlu> sentiments of Lc'opold, without the co- 
operation of his Ministers.' Hischolfswerder, who ha<l been 
for many years the constant attendant and councillor *)f his 
Sovereign, was a Saxon nobhanau, without [woperty, who 
had tried his fortune in many services, and had finally w<»u 
the tavour ot Fred<*riek William by an unlimited subs<'rviem‘y. 
Though a dull, empty-headed man, he had the tact to impose 
on the world by a myshaious air of importance; and though 
his character was of doubtful purity, his unlHtunded readi- 
ness to Serve made him a convenient tool of the King, llis 
]>olitical i'haracba’ tlua'cfore was exactly such as the Emperor 
w'oidd desire, since he was neither a match for Leopold in 
acuteness, nor cai)able of withstanding the seductions of 
the Imperial I'avours with which he w'as loaded. The 
(Colonel immeJIiately became an enthusiastic admirer of 
Leoj)old, and a zealous advttcate of a close alliance; Ix'tween 
th«' two States, lie deplored the mistaken policy of Fre- 
»lerick II., which had separated Prussia from hei- natural 
ally; whereupon Leopold declared that it would hi; easy to 
bring about a better relation. “I have,” said he “m^ Ilerz- 
berg in Vienna, as the King has his Kauuitz in Berlin; if 
we wish to cultivate a sincere frieudshi[), wo must dismiss 
them both.” He pointed out the dangers with which the 
French Uevolution on the one hand, and the Kussian lust 
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of coiifjut'st. on the other, thri'jitoiuHl tlic poju^o of Europe; 
he proini.sed to write to Ofitluiriue, recoinineiiding moderation 
and disinterestedness, and he hoped that Prussia in return 
would aid him, if net ssary, a.^ainst the rlaeohins. On his 
d(‘parfure he lumdod to the Colonel an auto<ijra[)h letti'r to 
the Kin^, and expressed an earnest wish to stdtle all e,xistinj( 
diflieulties with Erederiek William in a jiersonal eoiderenee. 

ft is true that liiseholfswi'rder, wlu'ii he returned to li(>rlin 
with his mind full of what he had seen and heard, did not 
immediately sueeeed in impartinj' his (‘nthusiasm to th<> men 
in ]>ower. II<’ found a. deeided oiijionent in the immediate 
neii^hhourliood of the Kin<.^, in the pi'rson of his iMljutant., 
(\)lonel Maiistein, who iiuinifestial an entire distrust in the 
splendid promist's of lioopold; and' tlx* Kiny; himself was of 
o])inion, that the ifood intiaitions of the Emperor shotdd 
lii-st evinee tlu'inselves hy a speedy sidtlement at Sistova. 
He was re;wly, however, for other reasons, to (*omply with 
one of the Imperial wishes. The positiveness and sell-sufli- 
ei(>ney of ('ount Jh'rzherjjj had lon<.^ rendered him disaj^reeahlo 
to his Koyal Mast(‘r, and the Kinuj immediately eommandtal 
that no eonmiunieatiou should he made to him respeeting 
his )U‘W relations with Austria. Tlie aged Einkenstein was thi' 
oidy one of the Ministers who was for the ])iT‘Si‘nt let into 
the s(!eret, in order that a <‘onfldeutial messagi* r('S[)eeting 
Jjeo])old’s otle.rs might he forwarded to London, and a. eon- 
.sultation had with the King’s English allies on tin* means of 
turning them to the greatest advantage. 

These unexpeeted tidings were at this juneture doubly 
wi'leonie to the British Cabinet. In eonserjiieiua! of the 
warlike attitiuh; of Itiissia, a Itoyal message , had been sent, 
down to Parliament, on the ‘iuth of Mareh, rc'speeting th<‘ 
)>re])arations whieh had be('n made in favour of tlu^ Porte, 
and had* immediately raised .a violent storm in publie opin- 
ion. The Baltic trade, was at that time a souria^ of im- 
mense protit to Loudon, and those eugagetj^ in it raised a 
hmd protest against risking the loss of it by a Ivussian war. 
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This popular niovonient found an oi'gan in Parliament in 
the entire. Whig party, and hy the' middle of Aj)ril the Min- 
istry, although vietonous in every division, had alrea<ly de- 
t('rmine,d to yield to publi(5 opinion. Pitt withdri'vv a threat- 
ening note wliieh he had already^ prepared against Kussia. 
and wrote to ISerlin, that the King of Prussia must hc' aware 
that no Hritisli (irov<'i‘nment eould run eounter to j)id)lie 
opinion. • TIk' Duke of K<‘eds, the Minister for foreign af- 
fairs, retii'ed iroin oftiei!; and Ins sneecssor, li(»rd (.li'enville, 
nndertor)k tin* task of coming t(» a peacefni, and, .-is far as 
possible, barinb'ss understanding with Ivussia. It is eb'ar 
that under these eireninstanees, the int(>llige.nee that Atistria 
showed an inelination (*ntirely to break otf. relations with 
Ivussia must have been Hailed in Knghind with delight. d'h<* 
Knglish IVIinistei’s lost not a inonient. The Knij)(*ror was 
then in Ploreiiee, Avhere his s<‘eond son had just assumed 
tin* reins ol' ()ower, and Lord (Irenville eominissifuied the 
young Karl of Klgin, on the Ihtli of A])ril, to otfer Leopold 
a defensive alliane(‘ with Kngland ami h<*r allies, if In* would 
pi'oinise to indnei* tin* linssians to make peace on terms 
agr«*eahle to Kngland. In this eas(; too, a non-oflieial agent 
was chosen, heeaiisi* (Irenville trust ('d (^)nnt Kannitz just 
as little as Leopold did ('onnt llei-zlx'rg, and wished to treat 
with the lOmperor himself without the in(erj)osition of tin* 
Austrian Minister. 

This ra])id action of the Knglish Alinistry at length roust'd 
the Prussian C'ahinet frtnn the snspieious irresolution with 
which tht;y hail hitherto met the overtures of Leopold. (.)n 
the 1st of May, (Jount Selmleuhnrg {ind ('onnt Alvenslehen 
entered the Alinistry, and on the I3rd, the former, in eoneert 
with Finkenstein, ])resented a memorial to the King, which 
was intended to determine the. future policy of Prussia. In 
this doeument, it Avas expressly remarked, that there was in 
general no indueemeiit to enter into a league with Austria; 

Cunf. Stanhope, Life of Pitt, II. 115. 
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that, on the contrary, the dilatorinoss shown by that power 
in the nogo<*.iations at Sistova, gave rise to well-tbimtled, 
doutits of the Emperor’s sincerity; but that the prospect of 
securing Leopold’s neutrality in ca.se of a war with linssia 
was in it.self important <‘nough to justify the accejilance of 
an Austrian alliance; that, conseijuently, the mission of Lord 
Elgin vv'as a inatti’r of rejoicing, since it could not but fur- 
ther the general objects of negociation commcnci'd by liischoffs- 
wi'rdcr; that it Avas especially desirable that Prussia should 
not enter into new - relations with tin* Emperor, as a ni(>r(* 
appcndagi! of England, but should dir<‘ctly come to a settle- 
ment with Austria, and then open the way to tin* English 
of entering into the same treaty. The ]\Iiuisters then pro- 
posi'd to communi<*ate these views of Prussia to Prince lieuss, 
on condition that he should not report them to the Austrian 
Ministers, but eontidentially to the Em{)(‘ror himself. The 
King, whose main object was to inspire th<‘ Kussians with 
l•espect, and to separate Leopold from Catharine, agrei'd to 
the proposal of his Miuislei’s, and ordi'red that only Count 
Alvenslelien, and not Ilerzberg, .should be taken into tin* 
secret. The communication in ipiestion was forthwith des- 
[latchcd to Princi* Keuss, who I'CceiA’i'il it glatlly, but in his 
position did not see tin* possibility of jiassing ovei* l*rince 
Kaunitz. The llerlin Cabinet therefore, taking into consider- 
ation that the Emperor would not, after all, take a step of 
such importance without the knowledge of his Ministers, 
gave, up this last proviso. On the 12th of May tin* over- 
tures for a league between the two crowns were forwarded 
to Vienna in ofticial form. 

Such was the origin of the notorious league* between the 
two gr(*at (iernian Powers, which two years later led Europe 
into the field against the Froiieh lievolution — helpml to anni- 
Jiiiate Poland — and filled the whole of (lerinany with dis- 
cord. At the timii of its conclusion, neitlier of the parties 
foresaw the consequences to which it would lead. Frederick 
William explained the new system to the the Marquis Lucche- 
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sini, who was h\s at Sistowa, hy saying that In^ had 

sanctionod it aTt(‘r (*onvinoing hiinsolf that tlio Emperor was 
only thinking of his own scrnrity; that Prussia’s sole object 
in the m(‘asnr(‘ was, as far as possible, to isolat(' Iiussia. 
licopold on liis part meditated no attack upon a neigliboiir- 
ijig country^ but wished to fortilV tin* position of Austria, 
and above all to fr<*(* himself from the domineering iidlii(‘nee 
of Ivussia. Il(' had not howevca- (‘ntirely mad(* np his mind; 
In^ was still w(‘ighlng possibiliti(‘s against one* anolh(‘r, and 
would ]K‘i‘hatrs at tin* V(*i'y mom(*nt of decision choose an 
(‘iitirely new path. 

While he was thus tr(*ating witli I^rnssia, he was busily 
(aigaged in anotlnn* <piarter, in securing a position most 
hnportant' to the* inthnanV of Austria, trom whicli In* could 
dictate the t(‘rms ol* his friendshi[) (*ith(*r to his l^rnssian or 
Knssian rival. This in*w [u*os[>e<*t was open(*d to liini by a 
most remarkable internal change* whie*h was at that time* 
going on in l^olaud. * 

It hael hmg be‘en <*\ide*nt to t*V(*ry man of ce^mmon in- 
te*llige*nce, that the source of the* e*xt(‘rnal helple‘ssin‘ss ed* 
this unhappy land lay in its own politie'al anarchy. In 
ever}' age the nation whie*!) disarms its(‘lf by mor;d (*or- 
ru[)tion and dissenshm forfi*i(s its <*xiste*nce‘; and in tin* Isth 
e'entiuy, that perie)el of e uinpu'st and fernn*nt^ a State* which 
was not e’lael in irejii was imme*eliate ly eanslnel, T^he* rigid 
of the stre)nger was alnuKst re*e*ogni/a*d as a Jaw; and it is 
ce*rt;lin that the |mblie* e»pinion even of tin* pe'oples tin*m- 
se*lve*s was ned oUended by it, unless it were*, innn(*ueed by 
se'Kish inte*re*sts. Pedand the*r(*fe>re might have* fe)re*se*e*n its 
e)wn fate, and the* se)le means of avoiding it. Vet 13 years 
liud passed away since* tlie last liussian tre»aty, without a 
single stej) having b(*e*n taki*u towarels the restoration e)f in- 


* Fdi* tht3 foJIovviii^. (Joii/, V. Sybed's lllstoribvho Vul. X. p. 387, 

ami Vol. IL p. 260, where lie^ lias examined the objections raised by p]riist 
Herrmann, and shown their groundlessness. 
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teni.'il order. W«‘ liiive scon tlisit King Stnni.slans iuinsoli' 
took the .<^ide ofKus.siji; Init we imi.st not eonelnde from 
eitlier llijit lie, liiul no Iionrt for liis country .and his people, 
or that lie was entirely d<‘stitnte of politie.al and diplomatic 
ability. What lu^ did want was thoroughness of understand- 
ing and characti'r. His sagacity only served to make him 
waver helplessly hetwi'en tin; evils of every s<*Ji<*m(‘ which 
was offered to his noli<!e; and he hecame over-c.autions from 
a want of mental powi'r, and donhle-tongued from an ah- 
si'nce of moral courage. JFe fean'd file thrcatiaiing jiower 
of Ikiissia and M'as thm’efori* av<*rsi‘ to ojiposc its succes.siv(* 
advances; he did (‘very thing in his power to prolong the 
dangerous fric'iidship of (.'atharihe, and yet was incessantly 
eomp«‘lled hy eircnmstanc<‘s to (‘intige the mighty Kmpri'ss 
h} hr<‘.aking his promises. I'hns he had hecn sincerely re- 
joiced at the ti-(‘afy he h;id made with linssi.a in Kanicff, 
being under the impression that he might colh'ct a strong 
army at the instigation ol‘ liussia, and might then receive' 
th<‘ hereditary crown of Poland at the hands of (’athaidne 
herself, as the reward for his milit.ary service's. This c.alcu- 
l.'ition was just as foolish as tln> syste'in pursued by his uncles, 
ill ITb'i, and it was fortunate- for Poland that he- ine-t with 
powerful opjiosition from anothe-r epi.'irter. The' e'straiige'iiie’lit 
l)('t wee'll I’russia and the* Imperial Courts might have* lu'- 
stoweaJpDii Poland., not only a bri«*f alliance' with he*r Prussian 
neighbour, but a ju rmaiient aine-liorution of her internal 
condition. ^ 

The ])ati'iotic part}’ slu'we-d no lack of zp.'d, but the con- 
dition of the* country was so e'Xt remedy niiserahle th.at the 
progre'ss made was ne'ce-ssarily small. At an e'arlie'r period 
the* Poles had excite-d the ridicule* of Kiirope*, by e-oiisulting 
two Frene'h philosophers as to the Polity be;st suiteel to 
the-ir country. And it now beu-ame' e-vidont that nearly all 
the' re'epiisites for the* re(‘.stablishm(‘nt of a tolerable state of 
thinj^ were absolutely wanting. The* peasants were utterly 
brutalised by their condition of serfdom, and hardly any 
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■civic coinnmnities existed exe<-])t in tliose purls of Grout Po- 
lund in wlncli Gcrniun s<‘tll<‘rs hud ostuhlished iIkmiiscIvos. 
The Nohility ulonc was <*onsulerod to eoinpose the Nation, 
and the ojn'ul. majority of thoni hud Ix'on politieally donio- 
rali/<‘d l)y th(*ir loiii*' continiK'd and iinhridh'd license. He- 
nealh tlie per.sonal <ralla nti^ and intlaininahh; (>nthnsiasni, 
vvhicli made so j^reat an impression on foreij^n nations, \v(M‘e 
eoneealed a detieient ediK'ution, stdf-soc'king, and untrntldid- 
ness. All the testimonies, ami nnfortunat(*ly all the fa<*ts, 
of that [leriod eomair in this condemnatory judgement. In 
addition to this, the <;’ov(‘rnm(‘nt was without monev, servants, 
ami troops; tin' nation was divid<‘d hy reliji^ions discor<l; 
and tin* different [»arties wei-e in alliama' with foreign Powers. 
Nothini^ was more certain, than that tli<‘ i‘<*storation of Poland 
could never he etfeeted hy ln‘r own unaided efforts. 

Prussia had (‘xpresse<l her .approval of the first latorms of 
1 7cSl), hut she was far from takin<^ any d(‘eided part in pro- 
motinjj^ them. Iha’self a. Si:it<* at th.at tiim' of hardly 
() millions iidi.ahitaiits. whos*‘ prosp(‘ets lay exehisiv<“ly in the 
dii oefion of* Kust(‘rii (l(‘iinany^ and wliicli, I'or four (•(‘iiinrics, 
liad carrical on an irr(‘i*on(*iK‘a)>lo fond wltli Poland — Prussia, 
was as littio inoliiM'd as Pnssia to t'avonr tho slal>iliiy and 
d(*v<*lo|)nu*ni of* this Ivopnhlir of 1) millions of* naai. lltavJxa jji; 
him.S(‘ir mad(‘ no socri't of Jiis s<‘nlim(‘n<s, and Ins Knva)y, 
tho Marifiiis Lncchosini, dissnadod tli(‘ Polish jjfov^prnnu'nt 
from all radi<*al chanufC'S, and ospi'oially from any lavi^o ad- 
difiou fo th<‘ str(‘ni»’tli of tin* army, and tin* intro(hiction 
of* hGr(*ditary monarchy. * If Poland dc‘sir(*d to make nst* of* 
the friendshij) of lhaissia for the fiirtheranee of* her own 

' Sur Ij'AUiftnoe^ as witli many t‘iivoys; in onlor tn 

llcpyrl made to tlipKin^ on tin* — fuliil liis mission — of *4aining over 
Lncfliesini's dcspatelies of the 10th the patriotie party in I'oland — as 
and lltli duly 1780. Unforlunately, splendidly as possible, he held out 
it is no less eertain tliat Jjiierliesini hopes whieh lie was hy nO|^neans 
did not strietly eonfirn* himself to warranted to raise. ^ 

,thcso instructions. It was with him, 
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[mcjiosi's, slie* luust — since the inaxiiu in politics is ‘'nothing-* 
for luithing’'’— give additional gnarantees for tlu^ seenrity of 
I’russiiin interests, llerzherg at the Sana*, tinn* pointed ont 
the way of doing this, l)v p<“rp(dnally recurring to the former 
wish of Frederick II. to possess Dantzic and Thorn. Never, 
perliaps, -was a mon* glaring ptflitical error (annniif ted, than 
that of the Polisli (ioverninent in obstinately refusing to 
listen to Ilerzherg’s propo.sal of an exchange of territory. • 
Jint SOUK' thought that titey wer<‘ snre of tlie aid of Prnssia 
in conscipience of her diftm-ences with the Imperial (lourfs, 
and others w(‘re angry heiainse Ilerzherg did not oiler the 
nhole of (laliiaa, instead of <ndy six limes the amount of 
the territories of Dantzic and Thorn. And thus, though an 
alliauct* hctw«*cn tlu' two Stat<‘s was formed iu 1790, tluTe 
never existed, for a siugh' moim'ut, that cordial harmony of 
inti'ri'sts and feelings, whi<-h can alone give sisairity and 
jx'nnanence to intianational trc'aties. When, therefore, a few 
months afterwards, a peaei* was concluded at Heichenbacli 
on the basis of tlie .stains tpto ante, which put entirc'ly ont 
of (jiu'stion the recovery of Galicia l»y Poland, tlu' Gov- 
<‘vnment at Warsaw were furious against their ally, whose 
plans they had themselves helped to frustrate. They seemed 
to think that Prnssia had Ims'U guilty of treacliery against 
Poland, and no Polish patritit would hear of J^rnssian friend- 
ship. Tliesi' feidings were einhittensi by the fact, tliat 
Prnssia, though she had given up her claim to Dantzic and 
d'horn in her negotiation with Aiistria, continued to»look 
about for other means of getting [lossession of those' two 
towns. 

This position of allairs lay clearly before the sear<*hinj^ 
gaze of Leopold, and In? pri'pan'd with steady hand, and we 
must add, with far-reaching ambition, to turn it to his own 
advantage. During the’ very same weeks, in which he was 
entertaining Bischoftswerd<‘r with pi*o testations of his eager 


This is the opinion even of Oginski, I. 118. 
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'longing • lor the frientlship of‘ Prussia, lu' was ('luploying 
evtiry means in his powt'r to renew the infliK'nee of‘ 
Austria in Poland, and to form a strong ]>nrty in tlmt 
country. Poles of distinction wcrtf treated with tin* grcat«‘st 
consideration in A'^ienna, and r(‘c<‘iv(*d hy the Emperor him- 
S(“if. d'he Prussian Ainl)as.slldor at Warsaw reported tliat 
though no Austrian ]>arty had as yet heen formed in Poland, 
Jicopold was husily caigagcat in its formation; and tin' Prus- 
sian (fovei'innent itself ree<*ived notii'i' that tin* Kin[)eror liad 
.set on fo<*t a. ]>lan for placing one of his Archdukes on the 
throne of Poland* Kaiinit/, though ])ersonally ]noi’<‘ fa.vour- 
ahly ineliiK'd to Ivussia than ]\»laud, infornu'd tin* Polish 
Anihassador at Uienna, Wdyna, in the month of March, of 
the inti'iitioii of the I’rustdans and Uussians to subject Poland 
to a new partition; and Woyna. lost no time* in raising the 
alarm in War.saw. The charge was entirely groundless; (or 
Prussia, at this very time, was engaged nior(' activf'ly than 
ever in pr<'paration for tin* appan'utly inevitabhi war with 
llussia. lint tln'.re remained on tin' minds of the Poh'S an 
impression of the most hostile intc'iitions on tin' [)art of 
Prussia, and of the most fri<'ndly feelings on that of Ticojxdd. 
And, in fact, tin' l'hnp('ror was sincerely desii’ous to I'Ci'sta- 
blish and strengthen Poland. Tin* materials at ])resent in our 
p<»ss<'Ssion do not ('uabb' ns to trace! tin* ('xaet means which 
In* employe'el at ditteri'iil pe'riods for the furtherance- of this 
obji'ct; but it lies Ix'yond all doubt, that directly Poland had 
cooled towards Prussia, the maint<'nanc(‘ of the Jiepublic 
In'came one of the main obj<'cts of the im])crial jjolicy. 
Perha[)s in the first, and at anj T'ate not latt'r than the se- 
cond, h.ilf of the y<'ar 1701 , the Emperor had made up his 
mind in favour of a system, according to which, tin* crown 
of Poland,— which hatl jn'cvionsly been worn for sixty years 
by the Saxon Eh'ctors — slionid be transferred for ever to 
this dynasty; so that ('ach sncce('ding Elector of Saxony 
stn)nld become dv jure King «»f Poland. It is not too much 
to say. that the success of this plan would have changed the 
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fate of •Europe. A Monarchy of more than IJ, millions of 
inhabitants, chiefly of Sclavonian i*ace and Catholic religion, 
would have been established between Protestant Prvissia and 
the Russian adherents of the Greek Church. The territory 
of this powerful Kingdom would have run far into Ger- 
many, and the hereditary fceHligs of*ts dynasty, and the 
necessities of its position, would have bound it to Austria 
by the closest ties. Rrussia — at that time only half as strong 
as Poland and Saxony when miited — would have felt their 
might equally strongly, in Konigsberg, in Breslau and 
Berlin; and would have found itself throw.n back in relative 
power by half a century. Russia would have been scqjarated 
from the European world by a massive bulwark ; and would 
have had to direct its views, anti • seek its development, in 
Asia and the Eastern world. Austria would have obtained 
a triumph of fully equal importance to the conquest of Bo- 
hemia in the Thirty years’ war, and the -subjection of 
Hungary in the wav with Turkey. 

Such being the views of the Emperor, the Polish discus- 
sions on the reform of the constitution were carried on with 
fresh vigour. The Provincial Assemblies declared themselves 
in favour of an hereditary monarchy in the line of the 
Elector of Saxony; the King — who in spite of occasional 
waverings had hitherto remained subservient to Russia — now 
definitively joined the patriots, and one law was passed 
respecting the Provincial Estates, and another respecting the 
political rights of the citizens. Meanwhile, the adherents of 
Russia and the Imidatores tempovts acti actively bestirred 
themselves; the intrigues of one party were crossed by those 
of another in inextricable confusion, and no one could- foresee 
the issue. The 3rd of May however brought with it a most 
unexpected occurrence. The approaches to the Diet were 
occupied by troops; the King appeared with a strong mili- 
tary retinue, and ordered that instead of proce(;diug with 
their usual business, the Assembly should hear a proposal 
of the' Foreign Office respecting the relations of Poland with 
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foreign Powers. The Royal command was obeyed, in spite 
of the violent oppo.sition of the Russian party. The purport 
of this memorial, which had been compiled from the reports 
of different Polish Ambassadors, was, that new plans of 
partition were entertained by Russia and Prussia ; that it was 
to bo f(‘arod that the latter meditat<'d tlu* seizure of Dantzic 
and Thorn; and that the friendly Powers coidd suggest no 
other means of avoiding the threatened evils, than the im- 
mediate introduction of a new and stronger constitution. 
The King, thereupon, came forward once more, and in spite 
of the murmurs of the opposition caused the outline of a 
constitution, in twelve articles, to be read. The principal 
provisions of this . act, the adoption of which would have 
changed the whole state of Poland, related to the legal status 
of the peasants, — the political rights of burghers— formation 
of two Chambers and an independent Ministry — abolition of 
the liberum veto — and, lastly, hereditary monarchy in the line 
of the Saxon Electors; with a special clause that the present 
Elector shmdd be succeeded by his daughter. Immediately 
after the reading of those propositions, it became evident 
how complete had been the preparations for this coup d'etat. 
A deputy rose and proposed that the constitution should bo 
accepted, carried by acclamation, and immediately sworn to 
by the Assembly. The King took the oath on the spot, 
and the Deputies jjoured into the cathedral to do the same 
on their part. It was afterwards discovered that, on the 
evening of tin*, 2nd, a majority of the Assembly, under the 
direction of Ignatius Potocki and Hugo -Kollontai, had as- 
sembled in the Radzivil palace, and arranged beforehand all 
the particulars of this important act. 

The suddenness of this revolution took every one, both 
•at home and abroad, by surprise. King Stanislaus wrote to 
St. Petersburg himself, and declared that the new constitu- 
tion would not be in any way detrimental to the friendship 
between Poland and Russia. . He further promised, somewhat 
later, to preserve a complete neutrality in any wars in which 
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Russia might be engaged Avith other powers.* The Poles 
had sounded the Prussian Ambassador, a few days before 
the coup d’etat, as to whether his Government would finally 
sanction the most important of the proposed reforms — the 
hereditary monarchy, lie replied, as usual, in tlie negative; 
and was all the more bitter in his complaints that this 
point should havti been carried, in spite of his opposition, by 
means of the coup d’etat. The feeling in Berlin itself was 
not more favourable. 

It was known thfit the leaders of the Diet, at tliat time, 
had always stood in close relations to Austria;® and though 
the Government of Berlin was not yet ac^luainted with the 
details given above, yet even the official account of the event 
left no doubt that its tendency was hostile to Prussia. The 
report of the Foreign Office had grounded the necessity of 
the coup d’etat on the aggressive spirit manifested by Prus- 
sia; which, it said, was concocting plans of partition in al- 
liance with Russia. This charge was made at a time when 
no more zealous feeling (ixisted in Prussia, than to oppose 
Russia to the utmost. This feeling could not but be stren’gth- 
ened by the additional clause, whi5h dcclarM that the Powers 
friendly to Poland could advise nothing better, than a reform 
of ’the constitution. Who were these Powers! No one coiild 
suspect France, which was labouring under a terrible in- 
ternal crisis, nor Holland, nor England, Avhich had made 


^ About the middle of June. Polit. 
Journ. 1790, p. 588. Prussiadissuaded 
him on the 21st of June, from making 
any communication to Russia without 
some special reason; I* 74. — ® Des- 
patch of the Prussian X^harge iV Af- 
fair esy Buchholz, from Warsaw, May 
8th 1793. “Your Excellency may be 
assured of this, that the opposition of 
the Walewski and Rzewuski, which 
we have had to put down so forcibly, 


proceeds solely frdm the Polish 
Emigrants and the Court of Vienna. 
This is well known in Russia, which 
wonders that the Austrian government 
should patronise the Polish Emigrants. 
All these Emigrants are of the old 
Austrian party in Poland^ against 
which I had to contend under bis 
late Majesty.”- — The Emigrants of 
1793 are just the originators of the 
constitution of 1791. 

y2 
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common cause with Prussia, and advocated the very cession 
of territory Avhieh was so odious to the Poles. Sweden and 
Turkey had btit little weight in this f[uestion; but the Polish 
Government was greatly enraged w’ith Di-muark, which had 
almost openly suggested that the diffieullles of the Turkish 
question might perhaps be solved, as in the year 1772, at 
the cost of Poland. Austria- alone remained; and from the 
very first moment every indication pointed towards her; and 
every further step in the investigation tended to prove that 
though there had been no formal laiptiire of the alliance of 
1790, the events of the 3rd of M.ay were equivalent to a 
renunciation by Poland of the Prussian alliance in favour of 
the Austrian. 

But even independently of this temporary concurrence of 
events, there were general grounds suffici(*nt to dispel all 
doubts upon the subject from t^e mind of Hcrzberg. As 
early as the (ith of May, the Prussian Cabinet, on his mo- 
tion, had presented a report to the King respecting the new 
Polish constitution. This document I’epresentcid that Prussia 
would be greatly imperilled, if a comientrated Polish mon- 
archy should fall into the hands of an Austrian or Russian 
Prince —-an event which coidd not always be prev<>nti'd ; that 
if a small German Prince should obtain the crown, it was 
to be feared that he would fall into a state of absolute 
dependeiujc on Vienna or Petersburg; and, finally, that, as 
there was no pj-ospect of raising *a Prussian Prince to that 
dignity, there was no security for Prussia unless J*oland 
continued to be a free JBlective Monarchy. 

Kvery lover of Prussia will regret that this report did not 
re(;eive the royal sanction, and that Prussia did not openly^, 
in the face of all the wmrld, renounce its treaty with Po- 
land. For the time is past for ever, when men, from general 
philanthropy, overlooked the incompatibility of Polish power 
and Prussian existence, and good-humouredly called upon 
J'russia to strengthen a State whose first efforts w'ould have 
been directed to the disqiembcrment of the Prussian Mon- 
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archy. There was, of course, no idea iu Berlin of supporting 
the act of the 3rd of May; the only question was, as to the 
best means of protecting Prus.sian interests, iu opposition to 
the new f>olicy of Poland. And here, no tloul)t, the open 
(jourse Avhich Iferzberg proposed would have been the most 
diguitied. It was beyond all doubt, that no alliance, and 
not even a lusting peace, was possible between Prussia and 
a fii’jnly established Polish monarchy; and the longer the 
open acknowledgment of this fact Avas delayed, the greater 
AA'as the danger to Prussia — when the inevitable rupture 
came — of bringing upon herself the <*harge of utter perfidy. 
But such considerations of a perhaps distant, future, were, 
at that time, thrown into th<‘ shade, by the urgent neces- 
sities of the moment. The fjucstioii AA'hich at that period 
controlled tin; whole 2 >olicy of Prussia, was the i>robability 
of a AA’^ar with liussia. Jt Avas still (piiti* uncertjuu w'hether 
Catharine would be contented with the uoav offers AA’hich 
had been made her; or Avhether l*russia might not, in a few 
weeks, be compelled to strain her energies to the utmost. 
Ill such a position, it seemed to the Prussian Statesmen 
highly dangerous to alienate Poland, and perhajis to drive 
her into an alliance with Russia. The fact that Austria 
favoured the Polish moA’cment tended to incline the Goa'- 
ernment of Berlin to yield. Rejiorts, indeed, arrived from 
Vienna, that Kaunitz, friendly as usual to Russia, was higldy 
indignant at the AVarsaw coup d'etat, which he every where ‘ 
represented as a Prussian intrigue; and that he began to 
speak of the danger that Prussia should jilace one of her 
own Prinijes on the Polish throne, by a marriage with the 
Saxon Infanta. Meanwhile, Lord Elgin, afti'r repeated con- 
versations with the Emperor in Italy, reported that Leopold 
had proposed a guarantee of the integrity and constitution 
of I’oland, as one of the provisions of the jiroposcd, alliance. 
As the Emperor united this proposal with the offer of his 
friendship, and consequently his neutrality, in a Russian 
Avar — could the Prussian Government repel him too, by a 
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protest against the Warsaw com/) d'etat, and thereby risk the 
only benefit of the treaty of Reichenbach? In short it was 
resolved of two evils to choose the least, and for the sake 
of isolating Russia to raise no objection to the Polish consti- 
tution. On the 8th of May, the King expressed to the 
Polish ambassador, Jablonowsky, his approbation of what 
had occurred, and caused the same assurances to be repeated 
in Warsaw and Dresden. AVith the same object in view, 
he ordered his agents in Sistova to (5onform as far as pos- 
sible to the wishes of Austria — to make no further mention 
of the old treaty— and no longer to insist upon a guarantee 
for the new one; and lastly to drop all claims to Dantzic 
and Thorn. He had agreed with England to ofter the Rus- 
sians Oczakov and a district between the Dniester and the 
Bug. The King hoped that after showing so much mod- 
eration and readiness to yield on his side, he might reckon 
on the armed assistance of Poland, and the neutrality at 
least of Austria, if Russia should drive matters to extrem- 
ities. For Leopold, before he had seen the Prussian note 
of the 12th, had given Lord Elgin the most solemn assu- 
rance — in the conversations referred to above, — that he would 
settle with the Turks without further delay. Joseph’s alliance 
with Russia, he said, was a mistake; Austria ought not 
to allow any farther increase of the Russian power. He la- 
mented that he had not yet received any answer to his 
friendly overture |rom Frederick William; and expressed a 
wish to see the excellent Colonel Bischoffswerder onCe more 
about his person. Ijord Elgin did not lose a moment in 
reporting these promising expressions to Berlin, where they 
produced a pov'^erful effect upon the mind of the King. On 
the 25th, Finkenstciu and Schulcnburg were summoned to a 
Cabinet council at Charlottenburg. The King declared his 
belief in Leopold’s sincerity, and expressed a wish to send 
Colonel Bischoffswei’der for the second time to Leopold. 
The Ministers, who still distrusted the Emperor, were not 
well pleased at this determination j in which however they 
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found the King immovcahly fixed. “The alliance with 
Austria,” said Finkenstein at last, “will hardly come to pass, 
and it is better that it should not; but the, mission of Bi- 
sehoffswerder may tit any rat<* have the advantage of in- 
ducing the Emperor to settle matters more .quickly at Sistova.” 
The instructions which were drawn up for the Colonel throw 
the clearest light upon the Prussian policy at that period. 
Bischofiswerdcr was to say, that the King had been prevented 
from sending an ans'wer to Leopold’s offers, solely by the 
difficulties which Kaunitz had raised in the Turkish ncgocia- 
tions; and that as soon as the Emperor had unreservedly 
concluded at Sistova, Prussia was ready to enter into 

an alliance with Austria. That wdth regard to the guarantee 
of Poland in its present extent, and of its free and inde- 
pendent constitution — in which the Emperor took such strong 
interest — Prussia had u^ objections to make, and was ready 
to sanction tlicm liy her signature. That as to the fears of 
the Austrian ministers respecting the further consequences 
of the Polish revolution, though Prussia had not taken the 
least part in originating it, she approved of the fait accom- 
2)lt\ sinc(! the choice of the Saxon Elector could not but be 
pleasant to h(‘r. That a marriage of the Infanta with a 
Prince of any of the three neighbouring Powers must not be 
thought of; and that the exclusion of such a possibility ought 
to be emphatically pronounced in a si>ecial article of the 
treaty. TJiat with .regard to the alliance itself, the first 
condition of Prussia was, that llussia should be excluded 
from it; and that the Emperor should expressly bind him- 
self to remain neutral in case of a Kiisso-Prussian war. 
Bischofiswerdcr was further diroi'ted not to close with 
Leopold without referring to Berlin for special instructions, 
lie was. moreover to express to the Emperor the King’s 
readiness to meet him in person-, and to profiose the Saxon 
Villa of Pillnitz, near Dresden, as the place of rendezvous. 
With this view, he was ordered to visit the Elector of 
Saxony on his way, and to come to an understanding with 
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him on this point; and further to take the opportunity of 
inviting the Kl(H*tor to an immediate aeeeptaiiee of the Polish 
proposals. The King hopc'd, hy these means, to lu'ing mat- 
ters to a clear and jvtpid settlement in this fjuarter also, and 
to exclude the Kussian intluenec as much as possible. 

Pisehoftswerder stai'ted from Berlin on the 28th of May, 
followed by the best wishes and tiiirest hopes of his King. 
But he had seai'eely passed tin' Prussian frontiei-, when in- 
tellicrenee arrived from Sistova — whei-ti the. conferences had 
been i-oop(‘ned on the lt)th of May -ami from Vienna itself, 
whicli formed a striking contrast to the previous assuranees 
of Ijeopold. Jn reply to the •J*russian note of the 12th, 
Kaunitz d('clarod that Austria wcudd be very glad to enter 
into an alliance with Prussia, provided always that Ilussia 
was inchided in it. “We cannot,” he said, “separate from 
Ktissia; Ilussia is the onfy Power which does not grudge 
us an increase of territory.” In a second memorial he dis- 
cussed the claims which Austria had atapiired by the peace 
of Belgrade, in 1739, to Orsova and a Croatian district on 
the IJnna; ijud concluded by saying, that the Kmperor, ac- 
cording to his promise at Keichenbach demanded nothing 
of the I'urks but the titaliis quo ante, by which however he 
meant the status such as it ouqht hy right to have been 
before the war. 'riic Court of Berlin was highly astonished 
at this new <‘heck. They agreed indeed with the Austrian 
interpretation of the peace of Belgrade, and were ready to 
support it, in a special negociatiou on this point, in C!on- 
stantinoplc. But they were entirely of opinion that this 
question had no place at Sistova, and that, according to 
the treaty of Itcichenbaeh, Austria had simply to restore 
the actual status quo ante. But they were, above all, in- 
dignant at the proposal to admit Russia to the alliance — 
the essential aiftd declared object of which was the limiting 
and curbing of Russia. All the previous distrust of Keopold 
awoke with double force. “Who is in the right now?” wrote 
Manstein to the Ministers. “You allowed yourself to bo 
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deceived by the fair words of the Emperor, and now the 
most arbitrary demands .arc brought forward.” Tim Ministers, 
on their side, sent an urgent warning to Colonel Bischolfs- 
werder, not to allow himself to be befooled by the am- 
biguous policy of the Austrians. The more, motl^rate. iilung for 
a while to the ho|)e that the new difficulties were exclusively 
the work of Kaunitz, and had been raised by him without 
the knowledge ^of the Emper«)r. But the symptoms grew 
worse and worse every day. It was rc])ortcd from St. Peters- 
burg, that Catharine was accjuainted with the Austrian chaims, 
that she /ejilously supported them, Jiiid had promised the 
limperor not to lay down her arms until he was in pos- 
session of Orsova. In Vienna the Privy livfcrendariiis, 
Spielmann, told the Kussian Aml)a8sador, that the Turks had 
bettor be reasonable, oi- the twti Imperial Courts would most 
energetically 'cooperate against them. Eord Elgin wrote from 
Florence to (complain of the cold politeness of the Emperor, 
who was as eager for the admission of Kussia into the 
impending treaty, as Prince Kaunitz himself. Lastly, the 
news of an apparently irreme«liable breach arrived from 
Sistova. Aft('r the Turks laid refused the, ct'ssion of Orsova, 
Herbert and Estcrha,zy declared all further negotiation hope- 
less, and withdrew from the Congress on the 18th June. 
Kccruits and reinforcements hastened from all parts of Hungaiy 
to the battalions on the Danube; large bodies of men were 
drawn together on the Bohemian and Moravian frontiers; 
in a word, Austria suddenly assumed an altitude as warlike 
and aggressive, us at any period of Joseph’s reign. The 
Prussian Government were greatly excited and enraged by 
so sudden a change. They derived some comfort, however, 
from the receipt of a llussian despatch, which was in the 
main favourable to the last piopositions made liy Prussia 
and England, and dispelled, to* a considerable degree, the 
<‘,louds of war in that direction; and th^ were all the more 
resolved, to use every means of keeping Austria to her 
previous engagements." All the Prussian Provinces were 
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still perfectly prepared for war; and orders now sent 

to hold 80,000 men ready to march diirinj^ the month of 
July. This force, under the command of Duke Charles 
William Ferdinand of Brunswick, was destined to ()V('rruji 
Moravia, in three eolunins, and to besiege Olmiitz. Prussia 
found herself all at once in the midst of Avarliko excitement; 
the Cabinet, tlie Capital and tin; Pj'ovinees resounded with 
the din of war; the King was surprised and A'cxed, but de- 
termined iu)t to yield ah inch; when, suddenly, on the 24th, 
a few hastily writli'ii lin<!s arrived in Berlin, which had been 
already despatched by Bisehoffsw('rder ti-oni Milan on the 14th; 
“(rod be praised! every thing is cleared up, and all difficulties 
arc at an end; th(‘ Phuperor’s onh'r to come to terms in Sis- 
tova, without any limitations, has already been despatched, 
and a meeting at Pillnitz agreed to. 

h'inee the Polish revolution, in fact, the Fniperor’s mood 
was neither so peaceful as Bischolfswerder had once described 
it, nor so warlike as they now apprehended in Berlin. 
What he most Avished to aA’oid Avas the conclusion of a peace 
Avith Turkey, as long as nothing was decided concerning 
the issue of the Russian contest against the Porte. lie found 
himself in a very advantageous position; England had giA'cn 
up all thoughts of Avar, and Poland, he ho2)ed, had attached 
herself for a long time to come to the i^ohti^'al system of 
Austria. lie Avas able tlnu-efoi-e to .HAvait his ojAiXjrtunity, 
to invent delays, and to make the best use of his advantages; 
and though, in his heart, he w-as desirous of j^eace, he no 
longer, as in the former year, dreaded Avar under any circum- 
stances. At one. moment, indeed, he had almost made up 
his mind to a ucav war with Turkey and Prussia. One of 
his best cards, as we IniA'c seen, AA'as the ncAV imd asjiiring 
spirit of Poland, Avhose constitution of the 3rd of May he 
had immediately taken under his jirotection. But he sud- 
denly became ai>prehen8ive that these very proceedings in 
WarsaAV might turn out to the advantage, not of Austria, 
but of his Prussian rival. Both his* own and the Russian 
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Ministers vied with one another in pressing upon him, that 
Prussia alone had originated and patronized the Polish coup 
d’etat, and would I’coeive in return from the grateful Poles,* 
first, the long (jontest d <nty of Dantzie, and, afterwards, 
the hand of the Infanta for a Prussian Prin'oe. The thought 
of such a possibility- immediately inclined Leopold again 
towards Russia, and renewed his warlike feelings. lie ordered 
the claim which we have noticed above, to be made at 
Sistova, and emphatically proclaimed his friendship for 
Russia. Ilis eager desire to supplant the Prussian influence 
in Warsaw led him still further. He proposed to the Russian 
Croverninent a common recognition of the new hereditory 
monarchy in Poland; nay, it is highly probable that he 
added to it a further j^roposition according to winch the 
Saxon Elector should be succeeded on the Polish throne, 
not by his daughter — whose marriage with a Prussian was 
apprehended — but by his brother, who was man'icd to an 
Austrian princess; by which change tht* conm'xtou between 
Saxony and Poland would be rendered perpetual. It is 
true that, according to this plan, the sacrifices to ,b(J made 
by Russia on the Vistula would be, to a certain e.xtent, in- 
creased, while Austria would he a gainer. But if there ever 
was a moment when such a proposition could obtain a fa- 
vourable hearing, it • was now, when Prussia was coming 
forward to protect the Turks against Russia, and when the 
resumption of the war against Turkey by Leopold, would 
have enabled the Czarina to indemnify herself in Constan- 
tinople for the loss of Warsaw. But this whole conjuncture 
of affairs lasted only for a moment. It became evident at 
once that Leopold had dreaded the intrigues of Prussia in 
Poland without reason, and that he had been entirely mistaken 
as to the sentiments of Russia. BischoiFswerder had mean- 
time arrived at the Imperial Court, and his first conver- 
sation with the Emperor was sufficient to dispel all fears 
of Prussian machinations in Warsaw. In St. Petersburg, 
they chose rather to postpone the conquest of Constantinople, 
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than to forego the rc-eonqiicst of Warsaw. It had evidently 
been adopted, once for all, as a fundamental principle of 
•linssian policy, not to allow the establishment of an in- 
dependent Poland. The Austrian overtures were received 
with friendly coifiposnre at the Russian Court, but they only 
strengthened its determination, to conclude a peace with 
Turkey, on the basis propos('d by England ; to content them- 
selves with the acquisition of Oczakov, and then as soon 
as possible to invite the Prussian' Court to join in meeting 
the danger which threatened them bolh from Poland. And 
thus the condition on which Leopold had made his treaty 
with Turkey depend was fulfilled, though not*|in tlie manner 
he had wisRed; a Russian negociation with the Porte was 
now commenced side by side with the Austrian; and the 
Emperor immediately sent orders to Vienuta and Sistova to 
come to a settlement witliout any further reservation. 

The Oriental crisis was hereby ended. The diflPeremses 
between the two German J*owers, which so lately seemed 
likely to break out afresh into open war, were settled; and 
again Leopold took up the id(!a of making his Prussian rival 
snbs(‘rvicnt to the political scheincs of Austria— not l)y force 
of arms, but by an alliance. He had the good fortiun? to 
make considerable, progress towanls this object; how well 
would he have deserved both of Germany and Europe, if 
he had fairly and o[)enly acknowledged the power of Prussia, 
and had sought tlie advancement of Austria in a sincertj 
friendship with his German Confederate! This would have 
been possible, nay,, it would have been easy, in the case of 
a man like Frederick William^ a Prince who was far inferior 
to the Empero’’ in acuteness and penetration of mind, and 
who, perhaps, took more pleasure in generous devotion to 
a friend, than is consistent with the duty of a sovereign. 
But, unfortunately, in his overweening ambition, Leopold 
could not content himself with siich a result. To the pro- 
posed alliance with Prussia he brought other sentiments than 
the desire of a sincere ' and mutual support. With all- his 
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acuteness, lie forgot that every unfair advantage taken of 
an ally is sure to revenge itself on him who gains it, by 
disturbing and envenoming the alliance itself. We can 
already 2)oint to the vervspot, where Tveojiold introduced the 
germs of dissolution into the relation in which he placed 
himself to Prussia. It was the same, at which he had parted 
company Avith his former allies — the llussians; the same, 
when? an alliance was already forining at St. Petersburg and 
Berlin against Vienna ; vi-v. the dazzling, hut fatal, scheme 
of a Saxou-Polish hereditary monarch. On this occasion, 
if ever, le mieux ctait Vennemi du bon. The Prussian king 
was ready to acknowledge the Polish constitution, under any 
neutral and harmless dyna.sty; and this addition to the poiver 
of Poland might have hceu maintained against Kussia, under 
the protection of united Grermany. But no Prussian Govern- 
ment could lend a baud to the realisation of Leopold’s views; 
and we shall sec, only too soon, how comi>letely the very 
first declaration of them broke uj) the proposed alliance. 

IT. PTLLNITZ. 

No sooner had Bischoftswerder arrived at the Imperial 
C'ourt, than Leojjold found new motives, in the course which 
French afiairs Avere taking, to congratulate himself on his 
OAvn peaceful resolutions, and to accelerate his reconciliation 
Avith Prussia. During the Avhoie Spring, as we ha\’e seen, 
he had exhorted his Sister to patience and endurance, and 
endeavoured to restrain her from every rash undertaking. 
He resolutely kejit himself aloof, .at the same jjeriod, from 
the exiled IVinces, who at that time besieged the German 
and Itali.an Courts with their jArayers for aid; and avImj, 
thoiigh they were ev^ery where, received with the most ela- 
borate courtesy, and in some quarters obtained grants of 
money, nowhere found the slightest inclination to interfere 
in the llevolution by force of arms. Spain and Sardinia 
were liberal in jfians, by which other Powers were to save 
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the throne of France; and Naples went so far as to grant 
some pensions. The King of Prussia declared himself ready 
to render armed assistance, if Ijouis XVI. would demand it, 
and promise to repay the (*xpenses. Leopold gave them the 
fi\irest words, but induced Lomis to send an order to the. 
Count d’Artois to remain entirely inactive. It was natural 
that as^long ns the eomplicatcHl .Eastern question remained 
unsettled, he should wish for no new crisis in the West; 
and it was with a heavy heart that he saw his Sister ad- 
hering to her plan of flight, which, whetlu'r it SAicceedcd or 
failed, would inevitably bring him into Auoleut collision with 
the Revolution. 

It Avas und(‘r th(* influenc'«3 of these feelings that he con- 
feiTcd with liisehoffswerder, at the first audiemai in Milan. 
He begged that the Court of Berlin would not be misled 
by any intelligence c»f a warlike cliaracter from SistoA’a. He 
confessed that he had purposely dc'layed the proceedings 
there, in order to see Avhether the jiarliamentary struggles 
in England might not thr{)w some small additional advan- 
tage in his Avay ; but now, he said, all doubts Avere over, 
and h(' had sent the most positive orders to come to a settle- 
ment. “I know,” he added, “that Russia has since that time 
been hostile to me, but I cannot AA'ith decency openly break- 
with her, nor can I accept the offer of an English alliance, 
until peace has been concluded between Russia and Turkey; 
when this is done, I think we ought first to treat with 
Prussia, and then England and Russia can, if they please, 
join our alliance.” He invited the Colonel to accompany 
him to Vienna. He exj>ressed his approbation of the pro- 
posal that- he should meet the King at Pillnitz, and promised 
to bring his heir, the Archduke Francis, to the conference, 
fn order to inspire him Avith friendly feelings toAvards Prussia. 
At Pillnitz, he said, they could arrange the Polish question. 
He likcAvise expressed his approval of the plan of raising 
the Elector of Saxony to the Pdlish throne, and excluding- 
the three neighbouring dynasties from matrimonial alliance 
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with the Saxon Princess. “Above all,” he added* in con- 
clusion, “we must discuss the French question; I regard it as 
a subject of the greatest moment, which lenders a mutual 
understanding between us with respect to aD future con- 
tingenccs absolutely nec<‘ssary.” 

Two days afterwards, on the 13th of Juno, he had a se- 
cond conversation with Bischoftswerder, in whi<ik he enlarged, 
for {I full hour, on the dangers which might arise from the 
French Revolution. “The Emign's” he said, “are wander- 
ing from place to place with thefr foolish fancies, and the 
Jacobins are stirring up revolts throughout the whole of 
Italy. It is necessary to root out the evil at once; and we 
must deliberate on the moans of* doing this at Pillnitz.” On 
the 18th he gave tlus (’olonel a thirtl audience, went through 
with him .the articles of th(i treaty between Austria and 
Prussia, one by one, and at the end of their deliberations 
declared his definitive assent to it. He then recurred to the 
French question, but this time in a somewhat altered tone. 
“The danger,” he said, “is great; avc must proceed with 
extreme caution, and allow matters to come to such a pass, 
that the nation itself will feel the necessity of a change in 
its condition.” He then gave the Colonel a letter for the 
King, together with a declaration written by the Archdxike 
Francis, in which he expressed his readiness to conclude a 
treaty with Bischoftswerder,- — immediately after his arrival 
in Vienna — regarding the special interests of Austiia and 
Prussia, and in accordance with the articles already agreed 
upon. These stipulations were then to serve as a basis upon 
which to invite the adhesion of England and Holland, as 
soon as the peace between Russia and Turkey should have 
been signed. Soon afterwards, he showed the Colonel a 
sketch of a note on French affairs, in which he set forth 
the right of interference, grounded on the dangers to which 
the Royal Family were exposed, and the attempts of the 
French Revolutionists to cxSlte revolt in neighbouring coun- 
tries. But, he added, that no single State could product a 
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favouraWe effect; this could only be the result of a general 
union of all the European Powers. BischoflFswerder entirely 
agreed Avith hiin^ and expressed a hope that the King would 
in all respects share in the opinions of the Emperor. 

Such was tht^ intelligence, which, at the end of June, in- 
terrupted the warlike preparations at Berlin. The King, 
who at the l|pttoui of his heart \vas very averse to a con- 
test with Austria, breathed more fretdy, th'ougli he could not 
as yet place entire confidence in the assurances of Leopold. 
Bischoffewerder had brought no jiarticulars of the instruc- 
tions which the Emperor had sent to Sistova, and the Court 
of Berlin judged it prudent not to lay aside their arms, 
until Leopold had actually signed the peace Avith Turkey. 
“They are fine Avords,” AVrote Manstein, .“but »the ICing says 
that they are no lunger of any aA^ail; that he must see acts.”' 
It is true that Count Ilerzberg received on the 5th July 
his definitive dismissal; but at the same time a iiiesscnger 
Avas despatched by the Cabinet to the Duke of BrunsAvick 
to oftcr him the command-in-chief in case of a war w’ith 
Austria. IIoAvever, these cares Avere soon dispelled; the 
contracting parties at Sistova came to an agreement, that 
the cession of Orsova should not be mentioned in the treaty 
of peace, but should be imposed on the Turks by the me- 
diating PoAA'crs in a special negociation. 

By the middle of July, no doubt remained that a general 
understanding Avoxdd be <*omo to on the Eastern (question. 
The French Revolution, conseqxiently, was nf»AV brought more 
prominently into *the foreground of all the deliberations at 
Berlin. In the previous June, a confidant of the C’ount 
d’Artois, Baron Roll, had arrived at the Prussian Court, 
and brought with him an assurance from the Prince (which 
Avas by the Avay untrue) that Louis XVJ. had, through the 
medium of of Count Durfort, asked military aid of Prussia, 
and had promised* an indemnification for all expenses. Th<* 
King replied evasively, that he ^ould not possibly make any 
promise before the conclusion of the peace witli Turkey. 
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The Ministers were thoroughly convinced that nothing could 
be more injurious to Prussia than a war against the Freiu;h; 
which could have no other effect than to strengthen Austria — 
in whom but little confidence could be placed, — and offend 
England. Alvensleben, who was the mo8,t decided of all in 
his aversion to the. Emperor, saw with concern a wanner 
feeling of compassion in the King’s mind fair Louis XVI., 
than was consistent with the interests of Prussia. He was 
not altogether mistaken in his suspicious, but distrust of 
the Emperor still divided the heart .of Frederick William 
with pity for the Royal Family. ‘‘The French question,” 
wrote the King at this time to Bischoffsworder, “causes me 
much anxiety; I wish that you coidd unravel the mystery, 
and give me a clue to the policy of the Emperor, which 
oven now we find it difficult to regard*as altogether straight- 
forward.” He feared that the object of Leopold, in speaking 
of France, was to implicate Prussia in a dangerous under- 
taking, that he might himself have free 8C0j)0 in Germany 
and Eastern Europe. 

Meanwhile Leopold, after a false report of Louis’s happy 
escape, had received intelligence of the failure of his attempted 
flight, and the desperate condition of his relatives. Deeply 
•concerned as he was, he still adhered to his previous opin- 
ion, that united' Europe alone could successfidly oppose the 
Revolution; and he therefore issued a circular from Padua, 
on the 6th July, to all Sovereigns, inviting them to take 
up in common the catise of Louis XVI. At the same time, 
a manifesto was prepared to the French National Assembly. 
This document, however, only spoke of the personal safety 
of the Royal .Family; and since it appeared that their lives 
were not immediately threatened, even this was not des- 
patched. The Emperor then loudly proclaimed his intention 
of placing his whole army on a war f^lbting, but his real 
orders wei:e limited to a few .4[)attalions. The Pntssian Min- 
isters, therefore, were of opinion, that Leopold would talk 
big but do little, and perhaps make a catspaw of the Get- 
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man Empire ; and they informed their ambassador at Vienna, 
that tliey had determined to hold back and await the pro- 
posals of the Emperor. Leopold, on the other hand, used 
his utmost endeavours to gain over Colonel Bischoftswerder ; 
and, owing to the disposition of the Minister, his efforts 
wore speedily crowned with complete SRCcess. The Colonel 
had the ‘proud consciousness of exercising the greatest in- 
fluence over the Emperor and his confidants, and he became 
every day more eager to conclude an alliance between Aus- 
tria and Prussia as quickly as possible — an alliance fraught 
with such mighty consequences. He frequently received 
W'arnings from Berlin to be on his guard against so wary 
a' calcidator as Leopold; to which he replied, that he was 
well aware of the hostility of Prince KaunitR, but could 
depend upon his fri%nds in the Imperial Cabin<‘t. Tlies(‘ 
warnings had at last this effect, that he refused to go into 
the details of the French question, and declared that he was 
only empowert'd to discuss the alliHiico between Austria and 
Prussia, which hcopold, on his part was secretly determined 
not to oondude. without the iutroduction of a clause respect- 
ing Frane('. The Emperor made such good use of his freer in- 
tercourse with Bischoftswerder, during their joiirneyto V^ienua, 
that he induced him, on the 25th of July, five days after 
their arrival in that city, to sign a preliminary treaty, in 
spite of the express instructions which the Colonel had received, 
not to affix his signature to any agreement, without a se- 
cond reference to Berlin, nor before the completion of peace 
with Turkey. The purport of these preliminaries, as well 
as the rapidity of the whole proceeding, testified to the su- 
periority of thq Imperial negociator. The contracting parties 
commenced by mutually guaranteeing their present posses- 
sions, which was a decided conccssioii on the part of Prussia 
in regard to Belgium, since the King thereby gave up his 
protest against the unwarranted limitation of the national 
privileges of that country. Then came a promise not to 
enter into any further alliance with a third Powerj without 
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each other’s knowledge; a proviso, which, in the existing 
state of affairs, could only be advantageous to Austria; 
s^jice it prevented a one-sided understanding between Prussia 
and Russia. The two Powers further agreed, not to under- 
take any thing against the territorial status or constitution 
of Poland; and not to marry the Saxon Princess to any 
member of their respective Houses. After what we have 
observed above, there needs no further proof that Prussia 
thereby assented to all the' wishes of Austria, with which 
it was acquainted, while Leopold kept his hands entirely free 
to carry put his real plan, and meanwhile took great credit 
to himself , for the disinterestedness with which he declined 
the suit of several Polish magnates, who asked the hand of 
an Archduk 4 jif or the Princess of Saxony. It was, again, an 
advantage to Austria, and a burden to Prussia, that the 
two Powers promised mutual assistance in the event of any 
internal disturbance in their respective States. Prussia had 
nothing to fear, in this respect, from the temper of its pro- 
vinces; while Hungary and Uelgium still trembled beneath * 

the s^ock which they Iiad received in the reign of Jo8ej)h. 
By the fourth and hvst article of the treaty, tlio two Courts 
engaged to lose no tiiuc in promoting a concert of the Eu- 
ropean Powers, with respect to French affairs — to the con- 
sideration of which the Emperor had already invited them. 
Leopold had every reason to be satisfied with the results 
he had obtained. He had sacrificed nothing to the new al- 
liance, and had nevertheless secured his own position on 
every side. As regarded France, he was just as little iu- 
.olined as the Prussian Ministers to aggressive proceedings 
against the Revolution; but the prelimiuaries, at any rate, 
prepared the way to procure the co-operation of Prussia in 
case of need. » 

On the 27th of July, Prince Keuss presented a memorial to 
the Court of Berlin, in which the Emperor explained at 
length his views of a European Concert. It was drawn up, 
throughout, in Leopold’s usual cautious and circumspect 

z2 
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manner. After grounding the right of intervention on the 
infectious nature of the revolutionary malady, it proposed, 
in the first place, a joint manifesto of the Powers to tjje 
French National Assembly, in which that body should be 
called upon to pause in its headlong and destnictive course. 
If this step remained fruitless, the Powers were to break 
off all commerce and intercourse with France, open a con- 
gress in Aix-la-Chapelle or Spa, and then deliberate on 
further measures. There too — in case an armed intervention 
should appear necessary — they would take into consideration 
the fiiture constitution of France; but in doing so they were 
to renounce, in honour of the great cause in which they 
were engaged, all views of selfish aggrandizement. We s<‘e 
what a small part the desire for war played in .the drawing 
up of this far-seeing plan. The document repeatedly urged 
tliat no step ought to be taken without the concurrence of 
all tlie Powers, and especially of England ; and as England’s 
decided aversion to every kind of interference; W'as well 
known, this stipulation alone was sufficient to stamji upon 
the whole scheme, the character of a harmless demonstration. 

The Prussian Ministers were still of opinion that in the 
treatment of so critical a subject, they must observe the 
greatest prudence and prepare themselves for every contin- 
gency. Their own miiids had long been made up, and they 
therefore despatched, as early as the 28th, a full and cir- 
cumstantial answer to Vienna. The Kingj they said, was 
ready, as soon as the jjcace with Turkey .should be defini- 
tively concluded, to take an active part in the mieasures which 
the United Powers might determine ujjon. The first of these 
measures, they continued, would be, of course, the proposed 
manifesto; but they urged that if this was to produce any 
effect, it must be supported by adequate warlike preparations; 
and in case of a refusal, the Powers must make up their 
minds to *a war, and agree upon the mode in which it was 
to be conducted. Nothing, in their opinion, was worse than 
haughty language, unsupported by deeds. They intimated 
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that their King was not so well satisfied with the proposal 
of holding a Congress in Aix-la-Chapelle, and breaking oflF 
commercial intercourse with France, from which he an- 
ticipated no advantage, but considerable inconvenience. With 
respect to a constitution France, it would be difficult to 
come to an agreement; tflie King, for his part, would desire 
to see the Monarchy invested with adequate powers, but 
conformed as far as possible to the constitution to which the 
people themselves had accorded their approbation. The 
<‘00peration of England they allowed was undoubtedly neces- 
sary, but the participation of the German Empire appeared 
to them open to many objections. Finally, they declared 
that the King was ready to subscribe to the clause against 
selfish aggrandizement. * 

Thus far the despatch was intended for communication to 
the Austrian Cabinet; but for the private instruction of the 
Ambassador, the Ministers went on to say, that this renun- 
ciation of all j)rosi)ect of private advantage would hold good, 
if the Powers succeeded in completely restoring the gov- 
ernment of Louis XVI. But how would it be, they asked, 
if the war should terminate otherwise? — if the attempt at 
restoration failed, but Alsace and Lorraine, for example, were 
conquered by their arms? What motive would there be for 
giving them back again? — and if they were not restored, to 
whom should they fall? — was Austria to keep them? — and what 
corresponding acquisition was Prussia in that case to make? 
From these questions, they said, an entire rupture of the 
League might arise; and it was therefore indispensably 
necessary to elucidate them before the beginning of the war. 
“We have no wish,” they added in conclusion, “to enter 
into this war at all; we were obliged, however, to give a 
full apswer to the Imperial Note; but we adhere once for 
all to our system of passive -vvaiting.” 

The future was to show, after not many years, how well- 
founded all these .apprehensions were; and Leopold Mmself' 
fully recognized their weight. He regar 'ed the Prussian 
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answer as a virtual refusal, and it confirmed his wish to 
avoid, if possible, a breach with France. We have seen the 
course which matters were taking in Paris ttt this moment, 
— how the National Assembly began to take the side of the 
King, and how L/nfayettc put doyn the democrats. Leopold 
resolved,* if any tolerable arrangement could be made in 
Paris itself, to hinder all foreign intervention, from which 
he already anticipated no other result than endless complica- 
tions in Europe, and an infinite exasperation and accelera- 
tion of the Revolution. He suddenly began to show extreme 
coldness to the French Emigres; he exhorted the Royal 
family, and the political chiefs in Paris, to mutual forbear- 
ance; and publicly displayed [his own sentiments in at;ts, 
by placing his army on a footing of peace, and dismissing 
nearly half his soldiers from active service. All that he saw 
around him, at that time, on the politiad horizon contributed 
to confirm him in this attitude. While Prussia, in the very 
act* of giving an apparent assent to the Austrian note, of the 
27th, had exposed its practical infeasibllity, an extremely 
concise declaration had arrived from Ijondon, to the eftect 
that England would observe the strictest neutrality in case 
of any breach between Austria and France. It was even 
believed at Vienna that the Pitt ministry regarded the. Na- 
tional Assembly with decided predilection. It was reported 
that Louis XVI. had vainfy oftered to England considerable 
commercial advantages, if it would join Leopold .against the 
Revolution; and it was supposed that Pitt, remembering the 
support which Louis had given to the American Revolution, 
regarded the helplessness of the Bourbon monarchy with 
pleasure, and .was determined in no case to expose the 
Netherlands to the d.anger of a French ‘war. And thus the 
strongest link in the chain of the European coalition — the 
firmness and completeness of which Leopold had laid down 
as the indispensable condition of a successful struggle against 
the Revolution — broke- at the very first touch. 

The mind of the Emperor was still more strongly influenced. 
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ut this time, by a fresh change in the policy of the greatest 
of Continental Powers in regard to another portion of his 
system. The negociations for peace in the East had just 
been brought to the long-desired conclusion. A definitive 
treaty was signed by Austi’ia at Sistova, on the 5th, and 
the preliminaries of another by Russia ift Galacz. on the 
11th of August. These acts no doubt were in so fiir ad- 
vantageous to the Austrian Court, that they induced the 
Berlin Government to ratify, without further delay, the com- 
pact. lately entered into by Bischoffswerder ; but, on the 
other hand, another greatly *dreaded danger arose from the 
new state of things ; inasmuch tis Catharine, freed from the 
trammels of the Turkish war, took, up the Polish question 
with the greatest energy. She had now no feeling towards 
the efforts of Poland but hatred and contempt. She regarded 
Stanislaus as a perjured traitor, and declared her conviction 
that the Poles themselves woiUd soon destroy their own 
work. And in fact the affairs of the Republic presented a 
most melancholy appearance. As early as July, Stanislaus 
remarked of Lithuania that it manifested an universal apathy; 
the embers of revolt still glowed in the Ukraine, and the 
Chiefs of the Russian party, Felix Potocki and Branicki, 
were at that time about to visit Prince Potemkin in Jassy. 
A phenomenon, still more fatal than this opposition, Avas the 
idleness .and incapacity of the new Government itself. For 
three years all the Polish patriots had been incessantly de- 
claiming on the necessity, which was evident to all, of' 
raising the army to 100,000 men. They now had the helm 
of government in their own hands, and yet, after three 
months’ work, they found themselves in possession of a badly 
trained, and miserably provided, force of only 20,000 men. 
In answer to complaints which were made on this subject 
in the Diet, it was said that the military commission could 
not work because the necessary quorum of. seven members 
could never be brought together at the same time. And 
what seems almost incredible, the ‘only remedy suggested 
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for this 'Gvll was to reduce the number to five. Under such 
circumstances, Poland must inevitably become either the 
booty or the tool of its most powerful neighbour; and Ca- 
tharine had no intention of acknowledging a superior. Her 
Ambassadors every where proclaimed her sentiments with 
the most unreserved frankness. Catharine’s Representative 
at Dresden warned the Elector not to bring down the wrath 
of Russia on his head by accepting the crown of Poland. 
In Vienna, Prince Galliziu told Kaunitz that each of the 
Imperial Courts had to carry out a counter-revolution — the 
one in Paris, the otheF in Warsaw. Catharine knew how 
greatly the views of Leopold were at variance with her own ; 
and her greatest desire was, to implicate the Emperor as 
inextricably as possibly In the French quarrel, in order to 
deprive Poland of its most j)owerful protector; she therefore 
entered with the greatest zeal into the irngociations for the 
support of Louis XVI. Her old opponent, the brilliant King 
Gustavus of Sweden, declared his readiness — on receipt of a 
large subsidy from Russia — ^to conduct a Swedish army by 
sea to the coast of Flanders, and thence, under the guidance 
of Bouille^ against Paris. Catharine, in concert with Gustavus, 
then entered into a compact with the French Princes, who 
were regarded as forming the only legitimate government of 
France, and to whom a Russian Ambassador, Count Ro- 
manzow, was accredited. King Gustavus then importuned the 
Emperor to set to work in good earnest, and to place himself 
at the head of the League. But, of course, every word he 
uttered was only an additional warning to Leopold to keep 
the peace. He had just obtained from Prussia the recognition 
of Poland, which country woidd be inevitably overpowered 
as soon as Austria was occupied by a war with France. 
He considered that Russia and Sweden ran very little danger 
by a French campaign; while he should have to risk the 
immediate' loss of his Belgian Provmces, which he had re- 
covered with so much difficulty. And, lastly, he sympathized 
in his sister’s fears respecting the EmigrSs, who were now 
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basking in the favour of the Courts which were eager for 
war. In short, he was more than ever convinced of the 
necessity of peace, and with these views he prepared to 
make the best use of his approaching conference with the 
King of Prussia. 

Under these circumstances, he was Most disagreeably 
surprised on the 20th of August, a few days before his 
departure for Fillnitz, by the sudden and entirely unan- 
nounced and unexpected arrival in Vienna of the Count 
d’Artois. It was not possible to refuse to see him, but Leo- 
pold made no secret to him of the real position of affairs. 
D’Artois eagerly reminded him of the prospects which the 
Emperor, when in Italy, had held out, at the time of Louis’ 
flight; whereupon Leopold pointed out the obstacles arising 
from the political state of Europe; and finding that he could 
make no impression on d’Artois, he declared without any 
kind of reserve^ that he formally withdrew his previous 
promises. The French Prince was violently excited, but 
produced not the slightest effect on the minds of the Em- 
peror. He then offered to cede Lorraine,* but Leopold re- 
mained unmoved. He asked permission to accompany the 
Emperor to Pillnitz, which the latter, with cool politeness, 
said that he had no scruple in granting, but' that even 
there no change of policy would take place. A few days 
afterwards, Kauuitz told the Prussian Ambassador that 
Naples and Sardinia were certainly ready to go to war with 
France; that Spain would give fair words but hardly any- 
thing more, and that, moreover, the neutrality of England 
was sufficient to settle the whole matter. “For,” he added 
, “unless all the Powers of Europe cooperate, no result can 
be attained in France; I think I know tolerably well the 
means of restoring order in a State, but the affairs of France 
are in a condition of utter and hopeless confusion: I have 
said this to the Count d’Artois and his friends in the plainest 
words, and I only hope that the Emperor will not be car- 
ried away at Pillnitz by his generosity, to take some iiu- 
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prudent step. If Louis XVI. can come to an agreement 
with the National Assemhly about the constitution, there 
must ho no war.” 

Filled with such sentiments, the Emperor Leopold set 
out for the conference with his new ally; and the King of 
Prussia came to meet him with entirely accordant views. 
The latter felt, perhaps, a warmer compassion for the suf- 
ferings of the fallen dynasty of France than Leopold, but 
the position of his territory, and the experience of the few 
"fast years, were such as to give him still less inducement 
than Austria had, to make war against the Revolution; and 
he wished with all his heart to bit upon some expedient 
compatible with the continuance of peace. Tme represent- 
ations of d’Artois, therefore, made just as little impression 
at Pillnitz, as they had done, a week before, at Vienna. In 
fact, his propositions were of such a nature as to repel every 
sensible man, and, to fill the friends of Louis XVI. with 
indignation. He laid a document before the two Mouarchs 
consisting of ten articles, which unfolded a grand scheme 
of inexorable warl Every thing, it said, must be done to 
strengthen the confidence of Louis, and to intimidate his 
oppressors. With this view the Brothers of the. King, and 
all the other Princes of the. House of Bourbon, were to issue 
a manifesto, in which they pointed oiit the late encroach- 
ments of -the National Assembly, declared all its acts as 
null and void, and protested against the Royal sanc.tion as 
obtained by force or fraud. It went on (to say, that as 
France could no longer be left without a government. Mon- 
sieur, the Count of Provence, the King’s Brother, ought to 
come forward as Regent, in virtue of his birthright, announce 
to the nation the cooperation of Austria, Spain, Naples, 
Prussia, Sardinia, Sweden, Switzerland and, as was to be 
hoped, Russia, and to make the inhabitants of Paris re- 
sponsible, on pain of death, for the safety of the Royal 
family. The Emperor was to signify his acknowledgement 
of the regency of Monsieur, by laying before him the com- 
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l)]aints of the German Prin<;es of the Empire, whose interests 
had been violated in Alsace. lie was likewise to march 
troops, in conjunction with Prussia and Sardinia, to the 
French frontier — to allow the Emigre^ to arm themselves 
in his territory — and to guarantee the payment of the Sum 
agreed upon to the Landgrave of Hcssc-Cassel, 'vvho was 
willing to lend his troops to the French Princes. Monsieur, 
it was said, intended, on his part, to negotiate a loan of 
twelve million francs, immediately after the publication of 
the manifesto. When the Emperor heard these proposals, 
he was moved with secret indignation; they appeared to 
him the offspring of the blindest selfishness and vanity. 
King Louis — in whose deliverance the Powers were deeply 
interested, on both personal and political grounds — was, ac- 
cording to this scheme, completely put aside — stripped of 
his royal dignity, [and irrevocably set at vjfriance with his 
people. France was condemned to sec the ancim regime 
restored, and Europe to make infinite exertions, that Mon- 
sieur and the Emigres might regain their former privileges 
and enjoyments. On this point he very soon came to an 
understanding with the King; and they both tesolved to give 
a suitable answer to the importunate demands of the Emi- 
gres^ and to assert in opposition to them the general views 
of European policy. On the* 27th, d’ Artois received the joint 
answer of the two Sovereigns, the tone and purport of which 
clearly testified to the sentiments of its a\ithors. They said 
that Louis XVI. was well aware of the plan for a European 
Coalition in his favour, and that this would suffice to steel 
his courage; while the elevation of Monsieur to the Regency 
would have a directly opposite effect; that therefore the 
proposed manifesto of the Bourbon Princes must on no ac- 
count be made known before, the formation of the European 
League, nor ought any isolated movement of troops to take 
place. They added, that the rights of the injured Princes 
of the Empire would be maintained, in accordance with the 
Imperial Constitution, by the Emperor himself, and that the 
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Regency of Monsieur was not necessary for that purpose; 
that the Elector of Hesse Cassel could only be called upon 
to fiilfil his Constitutional engagments. Lastly, the Emperor 
and King gave theis sanction to the peaceable residence of 
individual Emigres in their States, but declared that no 
armed pyeparations would be allowed before the conclusion 
of an agreement between the European Powers. To this 
rejection the two Monarehs added a Proposal of their own 
— contained in a joint declaration — in which they spoke of 
the restoration of order and monarchy in France as a question 
of the greatest importance to the whole of Europe. They 
signified their intention of inviting the cooperation of all 
the European Powers, and promised, should their application 
prove successful, “then and in that case ” — alors et dans ce 
cas — an active intervention on their own part. But as it was 
well ascertained that England would take no part, the ex- 
pressions they chose were rcjilly equivalent to a declaration 
of non-intervention, and w'ere evidently made use of by 
Leopold solely to intimidate the Parisian democrats. On the 
very same evening, he wrote to Kaunitz at Vienna, that he 
might he quite easy in his mind, for that he, Leopold, had 
only spoken generally, and had avoided, all binding engage- 
ments. *‘Alors ct dans ce cas” ho said, “is with me the 
law and the prophets — if England fails us, the case I have 
put is non-existent.” 

Thus ended the conference of Pillnitz, after the two Mon- 
archs had agreed to protect the constitution of the Empire, 
to encourage the Elector of Saxony to accept the crowui of 
Poland, and to afford each other friendly aid in every quarter. 
The statement, therefore, which has been a thousand times 
repeated, that tlie first coalition for an attack on the French 
Revolution was formed on this occasion, has been shown to 
be utterly without foundation. As soon as the faintest gleam 
of a reconciliation between Louis and the- National Assem- 
bly appeared, the cause of the Emigres was abandoned by 
the German Courts. From the very first, it was nothing 
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but the personal tlisirosscs of* the Royal Family which roused 
Leopold to action. It seemed to him an act of folly to im- 
peril his own nearer interests on the Danube and the Vis- 
tula, for the sake of a French constitutional (piestion; but 
he thought himself bound by duty and affection, not to 
allow the life and honour of his kindred to perish without helj). 
His armies, therefore, would have marched, if Louis had suc- 
ceeded in osca])ing, and he would have been obliged to wage 
war against the Parisian Democrats. Rut, on the contrary. In; 
r('soIvcd on peace, now that w’ar was attended by infinite 
diflieullies, and could only have tlie effect of increasing the 
dangers of the French Royal Family. We overlook, in these 
e(msideratit)ns, the decisive imporlance to the whole of Ku- 
i-o2»e, of the moment in which the new Constitution of the 
1 1 th of Se[)tembcr was laid before Louis X\'I. lor his ac- 
t‘e2»(ance. The choice officially offered to him was this; by 
aecej'ting the constitution he would once more enter into 
his constitutional pnu'ogativcs, while his ja'fusal would be 
considered tantamount to an abdication of the throne. If h(‘ 
decided on the latter, it was virtually certain that he Avould 
not rcct)ver his freedom; and in all probability there would 
be a wild outbreak of j)opular fury. In this ease, it is not 
('asy to see how the Finjteror could have preserved peace. 
It wa.s in accordance with this state t)f things, that all the 
mcjnorials uhieh eaiiu' from the Austrian liarty urgently 
la'coinmended aece2;)tance. d'he leaders in the National As- 
sembly worked, of course, in the same direction. The jire- 
domijiant opinion, in fact, was in favour of ac([uiescenee in 
the jatpular wish; ami, as far as we know, the emigrant 
Princes, Ihirkc and Maury alone st'ut contrary advice to the 
Tuilerit'S. What prt)bably de<Mded the cpiestion, was that 
Marie Antoinette without doubt regarded the acceptance of 
the Constitution as inevitable. Jt is true that she W'as as 
fully convinced as the staunchest Royalists, that the Con- 
stitution was odious and untenable. Rut she saw no means 
ol ileliverance Avithin the limits of France. !She had no more 
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liking now than before to foreign war, or tlie disnioinber- 
ment of France by foreign artuies. * l>ut she hoped that 
the energetic representation.s ol‘ the Eni])eror, l)ackod l)y ini- 
jiosing preparations for war, and by the concurrence of tin* 
other Power.s, would cool down and intimidate the French 
parties. Everything thertdbre in her opini<tn depended on 
gaining time, on a])peasing the licvohitionists by accepting 
the (\)nstitution, and then endeavouring to restoi’e the royal 
authority. ‘‘Let us have no (dvil war,”^ she wrote, to L('o- 
pold, “no invasion of tlie J'hniffrfs^ and, if pt)ssiblc, no 
foreign war.’’ She recommended, how('vcr, that advantage 
shoidd be taken (»f the international conscapiences of the Revo- 
lution, and tl)at all the Powers .should combine in di.stinc.lly 
demanding, that the King should receive back tlui autho- 
rity necessary to the government of France, and the satet} 
of Europe ; that France should reduce her forc(! of 4 million 
National Guard.s to the .standard of other Kurop<‘a)i armies, 
and conscientiously respect her I'ormer treaties with her 
neighbours. “It is possible,’’ she said, “tliat if the.se jxunts. 
and these alone, arc brought forward as the conditions of 

* Count Morey, it is true, was of from tlio Vienna in 

opinion ( vid. Jadtor to tlie (iueeii, Fenillet 1 . 441)) hopes that Anstri.u 
March 7th i701) “(jiie les graiitles Prussia, Sjtaiii, Sweth n and Den- 
puissances in* font ritui pour rit*n’\ mark jnii.^ht lie induccti to h»rm an 
lint lie always excepts the principal alliance witli Louis XVI. l)> the 
pt‘rson, tlie Kinperov, IVt>m this consideration ‘hpi’il pent ctre di* 

noral rule, and rojfards him as cn- Tintcrct do ])lusii‘urs jmissanct's 
tiicly disinterested. He only wished (Prussia, Holland and Kn^land) d’a- 
that Louis XVI should endoavouv haisstu' la France (4 de dimiuucr 
to gain over the Spanisli and Sar- son iiilluence, mais (pu‘ an riiim* to- 
diiiian Governments hy an insigni- tale, on son demeiiibrement, ne pent 
lieuiit reetiticat ion of the hortlers of jamais entrer dans le systeme ])o- 
Savoy and Navarre. Hi^ does not lilique de TEnrope.’’ ^ ATmiiorial 
reckon England and Piussia to tlio annexed to the letter of >Scjit. 8th 1 71) I 
Coalition to In* lormed, hut regards in flie Vimnia Archives, puhli^'luMl 
them as enmuies. Marie AntoineUe in tlie I/rrnr rt'fntsprrfirr^ H. 7. 
herself (Letter to Mercy Fcbr. lird Hunolslein 1:157. Feuillet Jl. ‘JSD. 
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])e.‘u*c with tlio iTst of Eiiropo, a geneml reaetion may take 
])!acc in tho rci'ling o(’ the people.” 

On the Kith of September, therefore, liOiiis declared hi.s 
acecj)tance of the con.stitution, wliich caused i^reat rejoicini^ 
amon;^ the i)f)j)ulation «)f Paris; and the National Assembl} 
did their part, by proclaimiii”' an unconditional amne,st} lor 
all |)olitical ottences. A few weeks afterwards the King once 
more exjdained his motives in a contidential letter to his 
(wo Prothers; and at the same time exhorted th('m to ab- 
siain I’rom all protests, which would only exasperate the 
people. Tie said that violent measures could only lead to 
horrors of every kind; that a King (•ould never introduce an 
;irmy of foreigm'rs into his kingdom; that even in the (‘V(‘nt 
of their success, they could not always remain in the ju’o- 
vinci's they had desolated. “It has bt'en said,” he continued, 
“(hat a King always seeks to n'cover his lost powcj’; but 1 
cannot, on that account, enter on a course which would lead 
(<» the luin of my j)eople, anti exp(»se me to the reproatdu's 
of my own conscience, f therefore unite with the peo|>le 
in giving the constitution a trial. But the ])eople arc changed 
in all their view's; the lower, classes long for license, and 
the higher for etpialily; the formei' tint! themselves regardt'tl 
with respect, and the latter see nothing suj)erior to them- 
selves. In the pleasure derived iioni this proud selfcon- 
sciousness all other considerations arc lost sight of. ICver} 
man tinds limit with some i)articular provision of tin* con- 
i-titulion, and y(d hopes that its comphdion will ])roduc<‘ a 
slate of j)erfect hapj)in(‘ss. Kvery attcmjit to overthrow it 
would, T am <-onvinced, rouse a sttwm of w'hich no one could 
se<; (In' end. The ])eoj)le must be alloweil to' jmt it to the 
j)roof, and then they will soon discovi'r that they have Ix'cn 
deceived. I am prepared, ther<‘fore, to drag on a wretched 
existence, and I call on you to suj)]x»rt my jilans by entire 
resignation on your [»art: you have indeed sufticient reason 
to be angry, you have suh'ered mu(‘h, but have 1 jjassed 
joyous days?” 
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Tlic Eniporoj* Jj('(t[K)kl lioiirtily (‘oncuiTod in these \ie\vs. 
He a])|)rove(l of the aeeeptaiiec' of the e(instituti«in jwr sc, 
Avliieh at llie same tiiiK' aiVordeil iiim the pmspeet of tie- 
live ranoo ti-om a most ]>aintul <liplt)matie position. No sooner 
had he reeeived tlie netvs from Paris, than he aimouneed to 
the Powers that the necessity of a Hnropean Coalition uas 
lor th(“ pre.sent ohviati'd. On tlu' 1st of Novemher, he issued 
a eireula'r to tin' sanu' elVoct; that as Lonis N\d. had de- 
clared his willinifiu'ss to accept his new j)osition, .and had 
therehy rt'covered his Ireedom and his j)owcr, nothin" was 
led lor the rest orHnroi)e hut to watch the I’urthe’- develop- 
ment of allairs in Prance. The Kin" of J*rus.si;i, althou"h 

O '7 

at that tinu' more favouPahly inclined toward the 
;ir<’s th.an at Pilluifz, w'iould not move without tlu' Pm- 
peror. Spain and the Italian Stato’, in sj)it(‘ ol' their wrath 
against the lievolutioti, thanked heaven tor the jweserv.ation 
oC peace. As Swediai and Kussia wen* compelhal hy the 
lateness of tin* season to ]>o.stp<mo tlu'ir naval ])reparati(<ns 
to the following sprin", every appearance of a ( 'oalition now 
vanished away, and tlu* peace ol Puropc seemed secured for 
a hmg while to come. 

The K)Hi(jr<'s alone persisted in their pn'.vions course, 
anti despatched prtdests to .all the journals; th'claring that, 
Louis, heing in a state of captivity, was incajtahle of 
issuing any valid decrees. Jn the inteiior ol Pjance, the' 
religions lend was Spreading mttre and more widely over the 
land, and the persecution of the m)n-jnring Priests tm tin* 
one side, and the fanaticism of the oatliolic jjeasants on the 
othei‘, were constantly increasing in violence ;ind hitteriu'.'.s. 
The dacohins ohservial the growing matiness ol' Ixtth parti<‘S 
with (Mpial pleasure. They jirepart'd, with ill-eonceah-d joy, 
to make use of the destructive mateiaals which lay leady 
to their hands, for the *)verthrow of the throm*, the sub- 
version of society, and tin' kimlling of tin* llames of war- 
and revolution, throughout the whole of Europ('. 
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CHAPTER L 

ORIGIN OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Weaknkss of the eight in the national assembly. — The Girondists aim 
AT tub overthrow of the constitution and .at war. — Austria still 

INCLINED TO PEACE. — PeNAL DECRKSS AGAINST PRIESTS AND EMIGRES. 

LaFAVETTK decides in FAVOUR OP WAR^ — HlS FRIEND NARBONNE BE- 
COMES MINISTER-AT-WAR. MILITARY PREPARATIONS. — EMBASSY TO PRUS- 
SIA AND ENGLAND. ROBESPIEEtRMbAGAINST WAR. AUSTRIAN NOTE IN FAVOUR 

OF PEACE. The decree op JAN. 25 IS DEC1SI\K iN FAVOUR OP WAR. 

In tho new National Assembly there was only one powerful 
and active party — that of the Gironde- 

Tin* Assembly had vivtiially been elected by universal 
snftrage, and the influence of the Jacobin Club had not been 
in any degree counteracted by the influence of property. 
We observe, moreover, a phenomenon, tho effect of which 
can hardly he rated too highly from this time forward in all 
the events of the ‘lievoliitionary period — vis. a deep and 
universal feeling of exhaustion and apsithy on the part of the 
middle class(‘s. The out-burst which followed the attempted 
flight of the King was the last pulsation of^the enthusiasm 
with which the nation had, in the summer of 1789, greeted 
the dawn of a new era. The great mass of the people 
were, in spite of all drawbacks,, sufficiently contented 
with what had been already achieved; hut they were all 
the more eager for the final completion of the work; and 
when tliis seemed to , be offered to them by the acceptance 
of tho Constitution, they hastened to the peaceful enjoyment 
of their new acquisitions. Every man returned to his private 
business, and rejoiced to be released, — ^as he thought, for a 

2 a2 
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long time to come — from the heavy burden of politics. * 
Nearly all the elections which took place from this time for- 
ward were made by a minority of the voters, and this was 
more especially the case in Paris, where it was considered a 
great thing, if a quarter of the enfranchised citizens came 
forward to give their votes. 

It is a striking proof, therefore, of the actual weakness 
of the democratic party, that even under these circuinstanccs, 
their candidates were left in a decided minority, at the 
elections. But their defeat was more than made up to them 
by the character of the victors. As the men of the ancim 
regime were excluded by the very position of aflPairs, the 
members of the Constituent Assembly by Robespierre’s law, 
and the majority of the. educated class by their own satiety 
of politics — the main body of fhe Assembly was eom]>ose.d 
of a crowd of people, without any views of their own, 
without experience, and entirely incapable of the task be- 
fore them. They had a laudable desire to preserve their 
newly acquired liberties, but not the slightest power of 
comprehending the danger by which those liberties were 
actually threatened. They wished for Monarchy and Ordei’, 
but they would have regarded every measure? which tended 
towards the preservation of these blessings as reae'tionary 
and oppressive. Their cry was “t^c Constitution, the whole 
Constitution, and nothing but the Constitution but they had 
no presentiment that for the preservation of tliat which they 
comprehended in these words, a radical reform of the con- 
stitution itself was indispensably necessary. They were, in 
short, an inferior edition of Lameth’s party in 1790, and met 


^ Mad. Roland speaking of this thing, has been done; and arc re- 
period makes the following complaint; turning to their daily labour. All 
“It is incredible how many of the of- the democratic newspapers are en- 
ficials, and merchants are reactionary raged at tho cheers with which the 
in their politics; the people are King is received whenever he ap- 
wearied out, and imagine that every pears.” 
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with exactly the same fate. Having begun by lending their 
aid in every direction to the work of destruction, they saw 
their error when it was too late, an^ were obliged at last, un- 
willingly, to allow, the evil w'ork to be carried on, which they 
tlioinselves, in their thoughtlessness and inexperience, had 
s<‘t on foot. 

When we use the term parties in reference to this As- 
sembly, nothing more is meant by it than small groups of 
from twelve to twenty persons, who bore the sway in the 
rostra, and in the Committees, and who alternately carried 
with them the aimless crowd of Deputies. It is true, indeed, 
that at the commencemeut of their session, one hundred and 
thirty Deputies entered their names among the Jacobins, and 
about two hundred among the Fctullants, but this had no lasting 
influence on the divisions, and the majority wavered under 
the influence of temporary motives. The party which was 
regarded as the “Kight,” had no oj)j)ortunity for action, but 
saw themselves, from the very first, obliged to assume an 
attitude of defence. The old leaders of the Constituent As- 
sembly, Ilariiave, L/am<ith, Duport, were still indeed silently 
at work, partly in the closets of the Ministers, and partly 
in the Club of Feuillants, and striving to give greater solidity 
to the existing state of things, by introducing the system of 
two Chambers. But they could by no means agree upon the 
mode in which their common object was to be obtained; 
they were, at variance as to the respective merits of an 
hereditary Peerage, and an elective Senate; and all the less 
on that very account did they venture to come before the 
Assembly with any definite proposition. Outside the Cham- 
ber the beau ideal of this party, — General Lafayette — declared 
himself in favour of an American Senate, but without any of 
the energy of real conviction. As he had defended the Mon- 
archy solely from a sense of duty, while all the feelings of 
his heart were inclined towards a Kepiddic, so now, though he 
acknowledged the necessity of au upper Chamber, the existing 
constitution appeared to him to possess a more ideal beauty 
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He never attained, on this -point, either to dear ideas or 
decided actions; and it was .at this period that he resigned 
his command of the National guard in Paris, and retired for 
a while to his estate in Auvergne. The system of two cham- 
bers was thus, from the very first, an empty phantom, and 
only served the Democrats as a usefnl pretext for anger and 
suspicion, which they used w’ith such effect to excite the 
lower classes, that the Club of the Feuillants was broken u|> 
in the course of a few weeks by the riotous ex<’esses of tJie 
Parisian mob. 

While therefore the one side could w’ith difficulty be, roused 
to a feeble defence of their position, the extreme party, or Deft, 
was animated by tlie strongest desire to assume the oftensive. 
The Girondist Deputies, Vergniaud, Ducos, Guadet and Gen- 
sonne, were distinguished among the new meinl>ei-s of tin* 
Assembly by»pcrsonal dignity, regular education, and natural 
ability; and were, moreover, as ardent in their radicalism 
as any Parisian demagogue. They consequently soon became 
the darlings of all those zealous patriots for whom the Cor- 
deliers were too dirty and the Feuillants too lidcew'anii. 
External advantages are not without their wt'ight, even in 
the most terrible political crises, and tln^ Girondists owe to 
the magic of their eloquence, and espc'cially to that of Ver- 
gniaud, an enduring fame, which neitlu'r their ])rinciples nor 
their deeds would have earned for them; for in all otlmr 
respects they had simply run the demagogues’ course, with- 
out any peculiar distinction. In opj}<»sition they had assailed 
the Government with all the weapons of anarchy, and only 
became conservative when they had themselves to assume 
the reins of power. In the first half of their career, we look 
in vjiin for any essential difference between them .and the 
Cordeliers. In every effort to further tlie license of indivi- 
duals, the violence of the masses, the disregard of established 
laws and the rights of property, the emancipation of the 
flesh from moral restraint, and the degradation of religion — 
the Girondists are seen 'acting in concert with Robespierre 
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and Marat, even after personal ambition bad given rise to 
the bitterest enmity between themselves and those notorious 
demagogues. And they continued in "this course, until the 
dagger which they had themselves directed against royalty 
was aimed at themselves. Then indeed they underwent a 
sudden metamorphosis; they fought for Order, *Law and 
Property; and fell, partly because they moved but awkwardly 
in a sphere so strange to them, and partly, because they had 
themselves assisted to tear down the dams which checked 
the tide of anarchy. Their misfortune therefore did not lie, 
as is often maintained, in their fickle desertion of the cause 
of mob rule, but in tlicir incapacity to carry out their 
change of policy to its full extent. They succumbed — not 
to the logical strength of their op])onents — but to the moral 
consequences ,of their own wrong-doing, in which they were 
irrecoverably entangled. 

The representatives of Bordeaxix had never occupied a 
leading position in the Girondist party, to which they had 
given its name. The real leadership of , the Gironde fell 
singularly enough into the liands of an. obscure writer, a 
political lady, and a priest who carried on his operations 
behind the s(.‘encs. It -was their hands that overthrew the 
throne of the Capets, and spread revolution over Euroj^e. 
Not one of them was possessed of creative genius or a 
powerful character;* luit they all had a lively zeal for de- 
struction, and this was sufficient to throw down the rotten 
pillars of the new constitution. 

The writer in this trio was Brissot, who on the 16th of 
July had wished to proclaim the Republic, and who now 
represented the capital in the National Assembly, as a con- 
stitutional member. The world lay open to his restless 


^ When speaking generally of the c^est tunivet'selie mediverite; elle pa^se 
capacity of the statesmen of those tout ce que Vimagination pent se pr4- 
timeSjMad.Rolandherself says, 1.332: senter et cela dans tons les degres"' 
chose qui le plus surprise,*. 
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ambition, and he contemplated the execution of a work very 
different from that of the weaklings of the Constituent As- 
sembly. These last had, indeed, remodelled France in accord- 
ance with their principles, but he, for some months past, 
had learned to look on the Kevolution as a preeminently 
European*' question, and hoped to exercise his talent and 
his influence in a world-wide sphere. The precise direction 
which liis efforts were to take was hardly yet determined 
on, nor was he at all the man obstinately to hamper Iiimself 
by far-reaching plans; but in one respect he was always 
consistent with himself- in the desire of spreading dis- 
turbance and confusion on all sides. He agitated France in 
favour of a Republic, and carried on intrigues in the neigh- 
bouring countries;' and it was he who first uttered the fatal 
words, that France would need a foreign war to complete 
her revolution. This war which was to overthrow the throne 
of Louis XVI., unhinge the whole social system of France, 
and change the face of Europe, was brought on by no other 
influence than tljat of Brissot- and his party, and no on(5 
therefore has a greater share than he has, in the responsibility 
for the horrors of 1793. He threw himself into the tide whicli 
set towards war with heedless audacity. No doubt he had 
a certain ideal enthusiasm for the emancipation of the world, 
and for republican institutions; but the chief motive which 
impelled him was the restlessness of his own character, 
which delighted in turmoil and fiery excitement, and, careless 
()f future dangers, trusted to that Fortune which favours the 
skilful and the bold. While Brissot shaped the foreign 
policy of the Girondist party, its home affairs were directed 
by Marie Jeanne® Roland, wife of the (juondam Inspector 
of Factories at Lyons, with whom she had come the year 


* “Both individuals and associa- neighbouring nations.” — * She calls 
tions,” says the report of Montmorin herself thus in her last triaL Before 
to the Nat. Ass. 31. Oct., “have endeav- hermarriage she called herselfMarion. 
oured to excite disturbances among The latest and complete edition of 
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before to Paris, and immediately thrown herself into the 
whirlpool of political life. As early as the year 1789, she 
had written to a friend, that the National Assembly must 
demand two illustriou.' heads, or aH Avould be lost. ^ And 
after ,tho flight of the King, she took an active part with 
Prissot and llobesi^ierrc in the agitation which ended so 
miserably in the enicute of the Champ de Mars. She was 
at that time* 3G years old, not beautiful but interesting, 
enthusiastic and indefiitigable; with noble aims, but incapable of 
discerning the narrow line which separates right from wrong. 
With all her talents she could not escape the common fate 
of political women; she too forfeited the feminine sense of 
the beautiful, and the warmth of -mman affections. She was 
at this time the enthusiastic advocfite of a. Republic on the 
antiipic model — such as her early studies had presented it 
to her fancy; — she dreamed of Spartan severity, Roman 
virtue, and Plutarch’s heroes; with all which the morality 
of Paris, and the distracted state of France, stood in the 
most striking contrast. Yet her pure ideality did %ot pre- 
vent her from diligently frequenting the clubs, the tone, of 
which was any thing but ideal, or even decent. At a later 
period she liked to assemble her friends at her own house, 
and to listen to their discussions; which for the most part 
only excited her impatience of men, who never got beyond 
generalities, and whose enthusiasm evaporated in words. She 
then had recourse to private interviews with each individual 
of the party, roxised them one by one from their inertia and 
lethargy, and scolded down their scruples and consideration for 
others. When warned by a friend of the unruly nature of the 
Parisian mob, she replied, that bloodhounds were after all 
indispensable for starting the game. When another mani- 


her Memoires by Dauban and Fau- cred loiters to Bnzot in Daubau, 
gores, only gives unimportant ad-li- tkudesur Mad, Roland. Paris 1864. — 
tions to the previously known text. Of ’ Con/. Crookci, Ensays on ihe French 
greater interest are the lately discov- Revolution, p. 176 seq. 
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fcsted some compassion on seeing the indignities offered to 
the Queen and the Dauphin, she turned her back on him, 
and said that greater things wei'e at stake in the Kevolution 
than a woman and a child. He who wishes to take a strong 
personal interest in her, should be able to overlook this cold 
fanaticism; and- he who examines her policy, as reduced to 
practice, will find that it consisted exclusively in zealously and 
incessantly urging on her party to action, but that she was 
after all too supci'ficial to further their cause by many really 
original and fructifying ideas. 

A less conspicuous, but not less important part in this 
association, was jilayod by tlie Abl)e Sieyes. He did what 
neither Ilrissot nor Mad., Koland could have done, by fur- 
nishing his party with a comprclu'nsive and prospective plan 
of operations. After finding himself almost the principal 
leader of the revolutionary movement in the summer of 1789, 
he had ladired in disgust when the Kevolution had not in 
all respects kept within the limits which he had traced for 
it; ancl*he now stood perfectly isolated, and angry with a 
Avorld which neglected alike the excellence of his logical 
conclusifuis, and the persistent efforts of his ambition. He 
was precisely in the humour to unite himself with a party 
which was preparing to a]>ply the lever for the overthrow 
of all existing institutions; and however, much he inwardly 
desjused these young and immature Republicans, yet he con- 
descended, in the deepest secrecy, to play the part of their 
commander-in-chief. The want of practical sense, which so 
often stands in the way of learned men in political life, was 
in his case only observable in his more comprehensive theories. 
In the conduct of current affairs and every-day party strug- 
gles, and in the management of individuals, he exhibited 
both calculating astuteness and indomitable coolness. He. 
warned his associates against prematurely terrifying the na- 
tion by the word Republic, and advised them to prepare the 
way for its introduction by a change in the person of the 
Monarch; and, generally, to carry on the contest with con- 
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cealed weapons. He had a way of hinting at the vastness 
of his experience, and the importance and extent of his con- 
nexions, which produced a greater effect than a more explicit 
statement; and lie thus contrived to maintain himself in a 
certain mysterious superiority, and gradually to bring his 
associates to a result, the full scope of which they had hardly 
foreseen. ^ 

It may be easily understood from this mingling of hete- 
rogeneous elements, that the Gironde could never show the 
tirm and uniform front as a party, whicli characterised the 
other Jacobin factions. For the same reason, it will be 
difficult to state what was the exact nature of the i>olity 
which they wished to introduce, 'fheir only clearly defined 
objects were to ijosscss themselves of the reins of«government, 
to carry on the Ivevolution, and to destroy the Monarchy by 
every weapon within their reach. 

Th('y proceeded at once — not to perform the groat and 
vital task of internal legislation, the reform of the common- 
law, or the reconstruction of the system of education, «vhich 
had been crushed beneath the ruins of the Church — but to 
the v<ixed and exciting questions of the day — the overthrow 
of the monarchy, and — as a step towards this — the more 
active prosecution of the Clergy and the Emigres, even at 
the risk of' a European war. 

Hefore entering on the histoiy of these complicated affairs, 
let ns once, more take a survey of the general position of 
Europe, llussia and Sweden wished for war; Spain apd 
Sardinia talked much about it, and Prussia began to take 
the same direction. It w'as certain, however, that she could 
do nothing without the cooperation of Austria, and Leopold 
was once for all determined to remaixi at peace ; jxartly from 
distrust of Prussia, anxiety about Poland and feai'S for Bel- 

^ For the character of Sieyes conf. the M^mires de Mallet du Pan^ 
published by Sayous; and La Marck to Mercy, 30. October. Correspon% 
dance de Mirabeau et I^a Marck. 
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gium, — and partly out of consideration for the wishes of 
l.<onis XVI., and the plans of the Feuillants. These last still 
hoped that the energetic representations of Europe might 
intimidate the llevolutionists, and wished to see a Congress 
of all European pow'ers, as the organ of these representa- 
tions; hut they discarded with horror every thought of war, 
the outbreak of which ^would endanger their own existence, 
and in its issue could only serve the interests of the Jaco- 
bins or the Emigres. 

In this state of alfairs it was ridiculous iu the Parisian 
patriots to affect anxiety about the. machinatioas of the Emi- 
gres. The latter numbered about 4000 men, living partly 
in Coblentz, partly iu ^'^orius and Ettenheim. What could 
this handful' of men undertake, without the help of Austria, 
against a people which, in s|)itc of their differences, could bring 
against them, as had be<*n proved in June, no less than 
4,000,000 armed citizens. In respect to the Church matters 
th(‘. position of affairs was no doubt far more critical, anti 
contests raged in every Department. Whatever view we. 
may take of the aristocratical character of the; ancient Church 
in France, and the confiscation of its property, it can n«t well 
be doidjted that the next step which was taken, viz. the in- 
troduction of the Constitution Civile (In Cleryr, was a wanton 
act of aggression on the part of the lievolution, and quite 
uncalled for by the necessities of the times. Had those who 
took the lead in this movement been influenced by a genuine 
regard for the freedom and welfare, of the people, they would 
have begun by moderating their own violence against the 
Church. 

It is important to bear these undoubted facts in mind, to 
avoid falling into one of tlie greatest illusions by which 
party spirit and national prejudices have obscured a great 
historical event. It has been said a thousand times, that the 
war which Frfince began against tlie Powers of Europe was 
simply an .act of defence against the hostility with \¥hich 
these Powers, in alliance with the Catholic Clergy, had 
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threatened the freedom of 1789 and the Constitution of 1791; 
whereas few facts in histoiy are more indisputable than 
tlic very opposite of this pro])osition. The war was Ibegun 
by the Gironde to <lo iway with tlie monarchical consti- 
tution of 1789; and Gouis XVI., the Feuillants and the Em- 
peror Leopold MJerc attiicktid by them, because Jthey en- 
deavoured to defend tliis last bulwark against the llepublic. 
Tlie King wished to bring about a reform of the constitution 
by peaceable means at a later period; but the Gironde com- 
me,nC(Mi the war with a view to the immediate and violent 
overthrow of the Constitution. They stood greatly in 
need of some; powerfid means of troubling the momentary 
calm of the popidar mind, and frightening back tin; great 
mass of the people into the arms of' the Jacobin party. The 
circumstances of the King’s flight showed them w’hat they 
had to do. They knew that if once the people could be 
persuaded that King, Priests, Emigres, and Foreign Powers 
had concern'd to restore the ancien regime by the aid of 
German trooijs, an overwhelming majority of the people 
woidd join the Jacobins. 

They took up a position in accordance with these views- 
Decrees for the prosecution of Priests and Emigres were 
brought forward in rajiid succession. Couthou commenced 
operations by a speech against the Priests, on the 7th of 
October. He was a lame and crippled man of mild and 
friendly character in private life, but in politics intimately 
associated with Robespiern'. The treatment which the Clergy 
had in future to expect w'as clearly indicated by his decla- 
ration, that the mere presence of the non-juring Priests was 
an obstacle to the jiublic peace. Claude Fauchet, by his 
speeches in the Cercle Social, had won the* Bishopric of 
Calvados. Finding the peasants of that Department fiercely 
attached to the ancient Church, he demanded tliat the State 
should at any rate not cherish the vipers in its own bosomy 
and that therefore the pensions of the refractory Priests should 
be withdrawn. The Right objected, that these pensions 
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were a ■ compensation for confiscated Church lands, and had 
been guaranteed by the' Constitution. 'Whereupon Isnard, 
on the other side, so far from yieldinjj to these represen- 
tations, reverted to Couthon’s view of tlie matter; and amid.st 
the furious aj)plause of the spectators, who in this Assembly 
played a still greater part than in the pneceding one, de- 
manded the banishment of the Priests from the kingdom. 
The majority of the Chamber however adhered to the motion 
of Fauchet — which promised a saving of 30,000,000 francs to 
the treasury — and tmij^owered the local authorities to remove 
refractory Priests from their district. 

Proceedings were simultaneously taken against the Fmi- 
gres; the Right once inbre appealed to the Constitution, 
which confirmed tlie right of emigration. They referred 
likewise, to the general amnesty, with which the Constituent 
Assembly had concluded its labours. Brissot now took the 
lead in the attack, llis great speech on the 20th October 
with which be inaugurated his leadership in the Chamber, 
is wortliy of remark, because it plainly shows that he was 
far more concerned about the Furopean Powers than about 
tl^e Emigres, and that the latter Avere to him nothing but a 
pretext for a European AA'ar. AVhile he proposed gentler 
measures against the Emigres than any of his friends, ho 
I’oused in glowing terms the national pride of his hearers 
against the Powers, whom he plainly denounced as the 
protectoi’s of the Emigration, These Powers, he allowed, 
Avere not indeed formidable, because remote, and generally 
either peaceable or powerless, but he thought it on that 
A'cry account all the more advisable to deprive them, by a 
vigorous warlike demonstration, of any wish either to inter- 
fere or to mediate. The .Girondists perfectly agreed with 
him on this point, btit it seemed to the majority of them 
absurd to terrify the Emigres back to their native country 
by threats, as he proposed. While they wished to banisli 
the Priests, they were particularly anxious not to recall the 
Emigres, ’ but to perpetuate their exile, and to keep alive 
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the fear of their warlike preparations. There was no simpler 
mode of efiecting this than the introduction of terrorizing 
measures, which at the same time j’oused their pride, and 
alarmed them for their own safety. Thus a decree was made 
on the 8th November, which appointed the 1st January as the 
term of their return, and condemned to death, without fur- 
ther ceremony, all those Princes and Officials who did not 
make their appearance by that day. The like penalty was 
also denounced against the rest, if they took part in sedi- 
tious meetings. The rerpiest of the Right for a definition 
of the terra seditious meetings was not complied with; 
but the Diplomatic Committee was directed to bring up a 
detailed report on the relations of the country to Foreign 
Powers. 

The King who, a fortnight before, had in the most urgent 
terms, as we have seen, exhorted his Brothers to peace, 
could not make, up his mind to have a share in the cruelty of 
this barbarous decree, and put his v(do upon it. This .appeared 
to the Crironde almost a greater gain, than the exertion of 
the penal enactment. Tlui Clubs and the Press now vied 
with one another in complaining of the conspiracy between 
Douis XVI., the Emigres and the Powers. ^ It was at this 
time that th(^ Girondists gained a firm footing in the most 
important office of the capitjil. The term of office of the 
Mayor of Paris now came to an end, and thus .an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of appointing a Revolutionist to ■ the 

most influential post in the Kingdom. The principal can- 
didate of the Right was General Lafayette, who hoped in 
this position to regain .all his fonner weight. The Dema- 
gogues, however, who had hated him ever since the 17th 
July, used all their efforts to secure -the victory for one of 
themselves, and cast their eyes upon Pethion, who in the 

Constituent Assembly had formed the small nucleus of the 

extreme Left with Robespierre, Salles and Gregoirc. T^ey 
found on this occasion an unexpected ally in the secret in- 
fluence of the Court, which since 1 790 had suffered from no one 
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greater njjpression than from Lafayette, and who looked 
on Pethion as insignificant and venal. Bnt the result was 
chiefly owing to the indolence of the great mass of the citi- 
zens, since nearly 70,000 voters, who were certainly not all 
in favour of Pethion, remained at home, so that the. latter 
triumphed over Lafayette by a majority of (>,000, out of 
10,000 votes.* The other elections turned out no better; 
Roderer, a zealous ally of BrisSot was made Syndic of the 
Dc'partment — Manuel, a wi’iter as frivolous as he was fana- 
tical, Procureur, — and lastly Daiiton, the leader of the Cor- 
deliers, Vice-procureur of Paris. * 

On the 22nd Novembej', the reijort on Foreign affairs was 
brought up by the Diplomatic Committee. In this body 
moderate opinions had o'uce more prevailed. It confined 
itself to simple recommendations that the Government should 
take the necessary steps to prevent the Rhenish Electors 
from giving any fucther encouragement to the Emigres, or 
aiding them in their preparations. This was rpiite in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the Court, the minister Delessach, 
and the Fe\iillants by whom he was guided — vi.v. the two 
Lameths, Barnave and Duport — who all shrank from war, 
but hoped by means of the negotiations proposed by the 
Committee to bring about the much-desired Congress of the 
Powers. The majority of the latter had not as yet looked 
with altogether favourable eyes on the scheme of hol- 
ding a Congress; some of them because it seemed to theni 
to imperil peace, and others because it would defer the war; 
so that one of the best-informed of the diplomatists of the 
period. Count Mercy, wrote on the 28tli October; — “In the 
.chapter of hopes the Congress stands first, and three or four 
months may bring us to this phantasmagoria.” 

The Gironde, who feared nothing so much as the effect 
of such a pressure of the Powers on the middle classes or 

* Conf. Mortimer-Ternaux, I. 44. — ^'Dantonwas elected by H62 votes 
out of 81,000 voters. 
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tlu* .liiooblns, us('(l every effort to nip the project in the hnd 
l)y an ojjen br<ijich with Austria. We may doubt, however, 
wlietln'r they would at that time have f^ained a majority, 
f)ad tlu'y not received d«'ci,sive support from the Rif^ht itself. 
Lafayette, for instance*, had a g«.*neral knowh*dgc of the wishes 
of the Lame.tlis, the Delessarts, and the Kmperor, but had not 
yet made up his mind what attitude he should assume tow.ards 
them. In onc^of their objects — the formation of a second Cham- 
b(‘r — ho might perhaj)s have agreed with them, though he dif- 
ferc'd with them in his views of its constitution. lint he wqpld 
mwer join them, or walk in their ways; partly, no doubt, 
because his national pride r(‘volt(*d against the influence of 
the Powers, and partly be<‘ause his egotism made the thought 
intolerable*, that the hated Lameths should save the King 
and carry off the* prize of ]>oliti<*al power. If, on the other 
hand, he joined the Girondists, he was sure of the com- 
mand of the army and the conduct of the war. He i'em(*in- 
bered his old schemes for the freedom of Relgium, and saw 
himself once more^ loaded with honours, and in the onjoy- 
im*nt of popular favour; Ik* gave his voicci for war. 

TIk* majority of the Right was under his influents.*, or 
that of his friends. Ills first step was to raise a well-ap- 
pointt*d army. The fi*w Royalists in the Chamber did not 
venturi* to oppose it; Jiarnave himself had declared that 
without a strong army it would be impossible to make any 
[irogress in internal [lolities. ^It was thought that the increase 
of the military force would necessarily bring on a wmr, but 
that it might improve its discipline, artd furnish the King with 
a trustworthy force at home. As to the Left, Picard ex- 
pr(*ssed its hopes with unreserved impetuosity. ‘‘If the French 
people once draws the sword, it will fling the scabbard 
far aw«y. Inflamed by the fire of freedom, it can, if rotiseil 
to action, single-handed change the whole face of the earth, 
and make the tyrants tremble on their thrones of .clay.” On 
the 29th of November, therefore, on the same day on which 
the decree against the Priests received the finishing touch, 

I. 2 b 
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it was resolved amid the vociferoiis applause of all parties, ^ 
that the King should call upon the Electors to hrc'ak up 
the army of Emigres, — immediately fix the compensation to 
be given to the German Princes possessed of estates in 
Alsace — make a liberal change in the Diplomat it; Corps — 
and forthwith draw together the necessary forces on the 
frontiers, to give emphasis to these demands.® 

The Court was overwhelmed .by this sudden union of 
parties. It was in vain that Malouet had the King advised 
to ,declare, before giving any answer, that he would leave 
Paris, perhaps .for Fontainebleau. In vain did Moutmc»rin 
throw himself at the feet of the Queen, and conjure her rather 
to meet the danger at ^<^ce, than ruin herself by further 
concessions. The Court fi‘ared the consecjuences of any 
opposition; — tlu*y feared the ijumediate evil of an insurrec- 
tion.® They did not venture, therefore, to offer any open 
resistance to the first approach of danger, but resoi’ted to 
the pernicious artifices of the feeble and oppn-ssed — an 
apparent assent to- the demands of the adversary, in the hope 
of being <‘nabled thereby to prepare in undisturbed s<*crecy 
the means of safety. The King returned an answer favour- 
able in the main to the wishes of the Assemljiy. It was 
Marie Ayitoinette who on this occasion directed the steps of 


' Evon Mortimer-Ternaux, I. 42, 
now allows this to have been the 
case. — Mt*moires fh VI. 

42, Memoires cle VmiblanCj I. 335. 
Vaublanc was himself active in the 
Assembly in support of these mea- 
sures and of Lafayette, whom he 
pointed out as Commander of tho 
forces to be set on foot. Biichcz falls 
into a great mistake 'when (VI. 284, 
2nd Edit.) he regards Vaubldnc as a 
tool of the Court and the Feuillants, 
who were entirely averse to wadike 


j)reparations. Louis Blanc (VI.2l9sq.) 
is equally wrong in supposing that 
Narbonne and Lafayette did not de- 
sire a real and serious war against 
the Powers, but only insigniiicant 
operations against the Rhenish Klert- 
* ors. There was no 'Such option at 
at that time; every one kwew that 
an attack on Treves or Worms would 
be immediately followed by war with 
the emperor. — * Mallet da Pan's 
Mttmoires^ I. 248. 
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Ikm- vacUlatiiig husband. * She still held fast to the idea of 
iutiiiii<latiiig the Jacobins by a Congress of the foreign 
Powers, to meet in Aix-la-Chapelle perhaps, and to be sup- 
j)orted I)y military p. (‘parations. In this way she hoped 
tliat both peace might be preserved, and the Koyal authority 
n'ston'd. She had recently and repeatc'dly written to this 
(‘fleet to Vienna and Brussels, but had fmind Ijeopold so 
litth' inclined to act with energy, that she learned# with pain 
and indignation to r(‘gard h(‘r coldly (;alculiiting brother, al- 
most as a traitor to the holiest family duties. It was 
on this account that now, when the Gironde began their at- 
tack, slu! mad(! an (Essential change in her plans. She de- 
tested th(‘ Emigres, as we have seen, not much less than 
th(‘ Jacobins, and had consecpiently hitherto held no com- 
nmnieation with their patrons at tin* Courts of St. Peters- 
imrg, Stockholm and Berlin. Now however she made ad- 
vances towards th(‘se Courts. On the 3d of December she 
wrote to ( 'athariiK' II., and tlie Kings of Spain and Sweden, 
and induced Jiouis to write in the same spirit to the King 
of Prussia. She announced to thi'm that in spite 'of the 
K iug’s aeceptanc(( of the constitution, the throne was st*- 
rionsly thr(?atened by the factions. She b(‘gged (^itharine 
for Ij<‘r cooj)eration in procuring the only means of safety — 
tin; summoning of a congress. She made the twofold request 
that the Powt'i's should, on the one hand, not encourage the 
EmigiTS in their mischievous zeal for war, and on the other, 
exhort the unwilling and tardy Emperor to an energetic 
support of his unhappy sister. Louis at the same time gave 
Baron Breteuil (‘xpress ord<‘rs to hold the same language to 
the Cknirts. In doing so he did not conceal from himself 
the. possibility that the desired measures might fail of the 
intended eftect — that the meeting of thp Powers in Congress 

‘ The coiTespondeiicc of t!ie Qiiecu witli Mercy and Ferseii (vid. Arneth 
Alitrie. Aiitoinetlc, Joseph 11., Leopold II. — and feuiltet de Qmchea, Vol. IV 
September to Dec. 1791) leaves no doubt on this Iliad 
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might inspire the Jacobins, not with fear, but wntli fury, 
and in that case not lead to peace, but ac<*elerate the war. 
But he saw no alternative, and he hoped that in the latter 
ease, his official acts would not be misinterpr<ded by the 
Powers, and would prevent any suspicion from being awak- 
ened in France that he had had a secret understanding with 
foreign countries. He would then, to all appearance, himself 
direct the* warlike operations against the Powers, but do 
every thing in secret to bring the crisis as (juickly as pos- 
sible to an issue favourable to the French Monarchy. We 
see on to what a perilous declivity this first secret stt'p had 
brought the unhappy Prince. Had the Gironde bet'ii aware 
of the King’s deliberations, "how justly might the.y even then 
have boasted of the correctness of their surmises! And if 
they succeeded in bringing about the declaration of war, 
how impossible would it beconn; to Louis, whatever wen* 
his sentiments, not to be virtually tin.* ally of the «*nemy, 
and the foe of his own people! 

The consequences of the deen'e of the 29th showed them- 
selves first in Paris wdth uncontrollable rapidity. Moutmoriu 
retired from the Cabinet, and was succeeded tin* late Min- 
ister of the Interior, Dclessart. The Minister at war, 
Duportail, a zealous adherent of the peace policy, imim'di- 
ately tendered his resignation, and Loujs not having dared 
openly to oppose the decree, could not avoid appointing 
a man of revolutionary opinions to the vacant post. He 
selected a man, who at any rate by descent and birth belonged 
to one of the great Aristocratit; families, and who manifested 
a warm attachment to the throne. But in spite of these 
qualities. Count Louis Narbonne belonged in his views and 
aims, to that younger generation of the French Nobility 
which took such an active part in the commencement of the 
Revolution, and exercised in many quarters so powerful an 
influen(.*e; — -to that clique of clever and frivolous men of the 
world, who engaged in the Revolution, as formerly in a court 
intrigue, solely a# an opening for personal ambition ; and who 
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with all their demagogic always remained men of rank and 
fashion, rich, uiagiiificent and pleasure-loving. Narbonne had 
been from early youth on friendly terms with the chief spe- 
cimens of this class wi+h the Orleanist Biroii, and the Fayet- 
tist Talleyrand, by whom he was brought into close contact 
with his friend Lafayette. Sotting aside his political and 
moral principles, he was in other respects amiable, brave^ 
and adroit; one who, with the same audacity, and equal zest, 
w'ould engage in a questionable love affair, or lead a charge 
of cavalry, or try* a political experiment on which the fate 
of a nation depended. He was recommended to official 
circles by Ijaljiyette and Talleyrand. * He was likewise 
patronised by Necker’s danghtet Mad. de Stael, who had 
just come to Paris with her husband, the Swedish Ambas- 
sador; and who, full of the consciousness of being the 
daughter of an illustrious father, and of her own claims as 
a talented woman and a zealous patriot, sought with tingling 
impatience to extend her influence in all directions. Her 
husband was the representative of a Monarch who wished 
to undertake at the lu'ad of the Emigres, a Crusade against 
the whole Revolution. Mud. de Stael, however, did not al- 
low herself to the restrained by such vulgar considerations; 
and it was *in her saloons that Narbonne’s nomination as 
Minister of the Revolutionary war was decided iq)on; and 
Narl)oune himself perfectly understood the task he was in- 
tended to perform. He was connected with the Gironde 
through his friendship with ;uiother lady, the wife of Con- 
dorcet; he had frequent interviews with 'Brissot, and had 
no trouble in coming to an understanding with him. He 
was indeed still fiirther removed from any participation in 
Brissot’s republican schemes than Lafayette himself; he de- 
sired not only to uphold the Monarchy, but if possible to 
increase its power. But, as he said, a man, must comprehend 
the times in which he lives. In the present day nothing 


Morris's Diary, Feb. 4th. 
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could be doiio without universal popularity, and bold de- 
magogic, but he who recognised this fact, and manfully, 
and with a true love of freedom, put his shoulder to tlu* 
wheel, had no need of a Congress of the foreign l*owers. 
On the contrary, he thought that to look to them for aid 
would betray a degrading dependence; — that in adojiting 
the jiroposed preparations for war, they were taking the best 
means of raising a fine army, and inspiring respect both at 
home and abroad. In a letter to his friends at this period, 
lie told them that by placing themselves at the head of the 
movement, they would best preserver peace; and that if war 
could not, after idl, be avoided, they would be able by skill 
and boldness to rout at once both blurope and the dacobins. 

The King, who was at this time quite destitute of influen- 
tial advisers, — since Harnave never gained a h(>aring fiom 
him, and seldom even from the (iueen, and the othei- b'euil- 
lants only transacted business with the Minister’ — could make 
no plausilde objection to these view’s. The other MinistiU’s 
did not venture to oppose at once their own eolh'agm* and 
the Assembly. Louis therefore on the. 14th Decembei’ an- 
nounced to the National Assembly, that he had informed 
the Elector of Treves, that if the army ol' Emigres was 
not disbanded within a month, he w’ould consider him as an 
enemy; that 150,000 men, in three divisions, under (lenerals 
Kochambeau, Liurkm'r and Lafayette', were to be stationed 
on the fronti(‘rs; and that he, the King, would himself pro- 
pose a declaration of war, should his re'prescntatious {)rove 
of no avail. The Assembly expressed the extreme satisfac- 
tion they derived from the King’s great energy and jiatriotism, 
and in this mood they silently allowed Louis five days after- 
wards to reject the law against the Priests, as he had pre- 
viously done the decree against the Emigres.® 


• PolJenc to La Marck, 3d Jan. CorreKpondance entre Atirabenu et La 
Alarck, Vol. III. — * “I yield so often,” he said, “that they ran give 
mo my way too for once.” 1. c. 
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The views of’ Narboiiue and his friends, howevei, were by 
no means bounded by this preliminary arming. They saw 
well how insufficient the forces of France .at that time were 
to (rontend against a coalition of the- rest of Europe. They 
tliierefJ)re drew up a plan, by which the whole system of 
alliances wliieh had [)revailed in France would bt*. changed, 
and the whole of PJurope turned upside down. * The idea 
originated with Biron. This man, once the fashionable hero 
of (wery <'ai)ital, handsome, rich, and deeply in debt, was 
renowned for his .adventures, love affairs, and midnight brawls, 
and mixed up with eveiy intrigue. For a time he was in 
favour with tin; Queen, and then an associate of the Duke of 
Orleans; he, had now become, a General in the Army of the 
North, and was filled with the amnition of appearing in the 
character of a. warrior. No sooner djd he hear of Nar- 
bonne’s appointment than he wrote to their common friend 
Talleyrand: “The measure' of the 14th is splendid, if y.ou 
gain over Prussia; otherwise you will play a dangerous 
gann* with b.-id cards.” Talleyrand joyfully acquiesced. 
“Here lies our salvation,” he answered; “if the King of 
Prussia is with us, Ave are masters of the situation; distrust 
will vanish away, and the Constitution will gain ground.” 
They then united their efforts to bring England over to 
their side, and thought that after her previous alliance with 
Prussia, she would be easily induced to join them. The re- 
newal of diplomatic relations which had been solicited by 
the National Assembly, offered a natur<al oeeasion for such 
negotiations; and Biron, who knew all the dissolute elements 
of the Berlin Court by heart, busied himself to find a suit- 
able person for this Embassy. We see in what a flighty 
way the noble adventurers of that day carried on their State 
policy. They hoped by means of an intrigue conducted by 
valets and pimps to mould the policy of great Empires, 

‘ The following is from the unpnblished correspondence between Kar- 
bonne, Biron and Talleyrand. Depot de la Querre, Paris. 
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like so much clay, into whatever shape they pleased! If a 
sufficient sum of money were oficred to Jiischoffswerdei’, 
they flattered themselves that they shotdd gain Prussia as 
an ally of the Ixevolution against Austria —that v(‘ry Prussia, 
which was at the present moment angry with Au.stria, for 
showing .so little inclination to make war upon *tlu“ Kevolu- 
tion. Birou’s h<»[)es, of course, were soon daslu'd, ftu’ Bai- 
iiav«' and D(‘lessart would have nothing to do with J^i'ussia 
on account of her well-known tlesire for war; though they 
j)retentled to eonseut to Narbonne’s wishes, they frustrated 
the negotiations in the very commencement, by choosing 
Count Segiir for the post of Ambassador, a man who was 
greatly disliked at the Prussian (\)urt. Biron was furious 
wli(>n informed of Segur’s appointnu'ut, and immediately 
gave up all hope, and •determined to impeach the treacherous 
Minister before the National Assembly. Meanwhile <*xclusive 
attention was directcid to military measnr(‘s. 

In the disordered state of all the militai’y establishments, 
a large vote of mom-y was a matter of tlu*. mo.st urgent 
neeesslt). N'arbonne, therefore, asked for an extraordinary 
grant of 20 million francs in specie, a sum which at the 
then value of gold was e((ual to at least J30 millions of u.v- 
Hi(jn(ds. AVith ordinary Statesmen this om; consideration 
would have sufficed thoroughly to dispel all warlike thoughts, 
as the financial difficulties were already enormous. The pro- 
duce of the direct taxes was almost null. At the close of 
the present year even the Departments had not settled the 
amount of the eoutributions to be levied on each district — 
and the distribution of these (piotas among the C’omnmnes ami 
tax -payers was not even begun. Thus, instead of the 
prescribed 48 millions, the month of September yielded 
only 40, October 28, and November 30 million francs; so 
that on this ([uartcr of a year there was an acknowledged 
deficit of 40 millions — -"or ncjirly of the expec.ted income. 
Now either because the proceeds of the taxes were even 
below these sums, or that the extraordinary expenses were 
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greater than appeared in the official accounts, certain it is, 
that at th(^ beginning of December, the 600 millions which 
the Constituent Assembly had voted in »Inne were ail ex- 
lu'uded: — 472 millions loward.s the Ihjnidation of the Debt, 
and 128 millions for the administrativi* expenses of the year. 
x\s tlie Constituent Assembly had expended an additional 
800 millions, there remainetl no doubt, that by the end of 
th(‘ year, the Governmcflt created by the Revolution would 
have consumed a milliard of the (State capital. 

'fhese figures ha.d very little eflect on the National Assem- 
bly. In all (inancial affairs they placed implicit eontidcnee 
in a mamitiieturer f)f Montpellier, Peter »Ioseph (’ainbon, who 
impressed his im'xperieneed c«»lleagiies with respe«*t by his 
knowledge of mercantile book-keeping, and thundered down 
every objection suggestial by the principles of ordinary 
State-craft with patriotic. eiK'rgy; declaring the resources of 
the Pevohition to be im-xhaustible, as long as men adhered 
with fidelity to revolutionary paths. In the Constituent 
Assen:l)ly, Montes([nion had at any rate condescended to give 
explanatory details. Even then indeed the whole truth was 
never brought to light; but still the Covernnient tried to save 
appearances, to show vouchers for expenditure, and point out 
the sources of their income, and so to -make up some sort 
of balance in the accoimts. The Hiine was now past for 
scruples of this nature. Cambon de<‘lared, in so many words, 
that the Treasury was empty, and that consequently new 
paper must be issued; that the five-franc notes had driven 
the silver jtieces out of ciretdation, and that therefore the 
imw assiffuafs must be divided into notes ()f 10 a4»d 15 sous 
each. Two spe-akers* thereupon pointed out the mischief 
that would befall the ])oorer class from the issue of such 
worthless paj)er; but no one attempted to confute them, be- 
cause the measure, whether good or bad, seemed unavoidable 
On the 17th Dec. the fabrication of 300 millions of assignats 
was decreed; so that the whoh*. sum now amounted to 2100 
millions. The maximum of circulation — hitherto limited to 1400 
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niillion.s— was now fixed at 1(500 milJioiis, and flic issue grad- 
ually i*.oiuplcted ill notes of" 50 down to 10 sous. 

Thus were funds obtained, and the Gironde prepan'd with 
renewed courage to negotiate the credit demanded by Nar- 
boniio. ‘‘The war,” they said, “will be a blessing to the nation — 
the, irreatost inisfortune would be to have no war. If the 
Princes wish to attack us, we must be beforehand with 
them; — if they do not intend to do so, w(' must put an end 
to th«“ir trifling with the sword.” Kven lirissot acknow- 
ledged that the latter was the case, and that the Empi'ror 
was by no means eager for war. But he added that they 
ought to re[)ly to his special pleading about the Alsatian 
Princes, “that the. majesty of the Peoples was not be 
bound by the treaties of tyrants.” Jlerault d(’ Sechelles ex- 
jiressed the real position of affairs in still <J(»arer language. 
“Do they talk of their empty scheme of ‘Jk Gongress":' Should 
they propose to us the alteration of a single article in the 
C'onstitution, we should move the previous tjuestion with a. 
laugh at their absurdity.” Very significant was his wxpres- 
sion of ri'gi’i't that the Vlinister had not given them more 
definite-intelligence of the ho.stilitie8 which threatened France. 
Such a. declaration, he said, w'ould have giv<*n them power 
to disregard the two vetos and to do all that the weal of 
the State reipiired. They wotdd t|ien have been in theii- 
right, according to the Koman formula oidcant Con.snlcs, 
and tlie moment woul^ have arrived to veil the image of 
Freedom, and to look solely to the preservation of their 
existence. 

Finally, *(a)ndorcet roused the Avssembly to enthusiasm by 
a manifesto, in which he, proposed that the French People 
should decide oh the mode of conducting the war. The chief 
point in it was, tliat they— the ’ jieople of France — desired 
peace with all nations, and wished to make no conquests; 
that they shotdd treat even those nations whose I’rinces began 
the war, as friends in need of liberty. 

The whole future policy of the Gironde was comprehended 
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in this debate. War in all directions, without rof^ard to the 
law of nations; .and by means of war, the ( stublishinent of 
revolutionary rule over France, and the extejjsion of the 
llevolution though the ’' 'ighbouring States. 

The 20 millions were unanimouslv voted on 30th Dee., and 
on 1st Jan. the decree was published threatening the leaders 
of tlu‘ Emigration with the })enalties of high ti'eason. 

An unexpected opposition on the part of tln^ Jaeobijis 
gave the (Girondists an opportunity of bringing their ulti- 
mate; views still more unresei'vedly to light. Kobespie'rre, as 
Ave have' aln'ady remarked in connection with the events of 
May 1700, had always feared war. The ends whieh the 
(liromh' hoped t(» gain by it were indeed altogether iden- 
tieal with bis own, as he himself mad(‘ known in the jdainest 
terms, but In' thought the means ill ehosen; he feared that 
as soon as war wits declared, a jmlitical Dictatorship would 
fall to the lot of the (}<‘neral who directed it. II(' regarded 
all the noise that Avas being made as an intrigue to jJace 
Lafayette and Narbonne at the head of France; and he took 
tin; sanK'. view of the probable effects of a (h'claration of war 
as Narboniu' himself. What could be more glorious, he said, 
than a. sacr(*d war for Freedom, for the extermination of 
I'yranny, for the liberation of the p(;oples of the world? 
“Hut then such a war^” he ai’gued, “must bo carried on 
with unshackled strength, and under trustw'orthy leaders. 
And you ask us to go. to the shambles amid the applause of 
the Court, and under the directions of a Narbonne, and the 
command of a Alarquis de Lafsiyette,! Therefore,” he said 
in corudiision, “first overthrow the Court, turn out Narbonne, 
and annihilate Lafayette, and then, and not till then, can 
you speak Avithout treachery of a foreign war, and then I will 
gladly give you my support.” 

Louis XVI. might have told him that it was not the Avar 
but the llevolution which led to a military Dictatorship, 
llevolution seems indeed to place Freedom- on the throne, 
but in reality Force, and the greatest force is in the army. 
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The demagogical intrigues of Kobespierro, no less than the 
warlike zeal of Brissot, paved the way for General Buona- 
parte. The liberty of France was, indeed, rendei'ed hopeless 
by the declaration of war, but not, as Kobesj)ierre had ap- 
prehended, because it stifled the Revolution, but because, as 
Brissot rightly foresaw, it necessarily accelerated its fiery 
course. 

As this last question was the only point of diftereuce 
between the two leaders of the Revolution, Brissot’s sxi- 
periority was quite decided. AVhen Rob(\spierre warned 
them of tlie treachery of the Court, he replied, with great 
force-, that they were in urgent need of such treachery, as 
the .only means of inflaming the passions of the peoj)le, and 
bringing about the fall of the tyrants; it wouhl raise a storm, 
he said, by which the herd of intriguers would be swept away, 
but the power of the Revolution developed in gigantic pro- 
portions. * 

Robespierre had no otlnu* means of meeting these unan- 
swerable deductions than raising suspicions against his op- 
ponent himself. Brissot, he said, tdok the same course as 
Narbonne, and therefore, like Narbonne, he was a betrayer 
of the Peopl(‘. Brissot was a successful opponent of Robes- 
]»ierre in the rostra of the Jacobin Club; and this the latter, 
suspicious ajid irritable, and accustomed already to feel him- 
self in that sph<;re the. Autocrat of the Democracy, could 
never forgive him. By degrees he succeeded in prejudicing 
the Jacobins more, and more against Brissot, and nothing 
contributed to this so much as the increasing power of 
Brissot himself, which was sufficient to expose him to the 
dominant love of o])positicm which characterized the Jacobins. 
But what availed such an amende to Robespierre’s wounded 
self-love, when the actual results were, continually turning otit 
more and more decidedly in accordance with Brissot’s wishes? 


• To the same purport Louvet, in bi$ Memoires} Mallet, I. 247, Roderer 
in the Jacobin Club. 
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Robespierre fiad, in fact, no conception of the disposition 
of his adversary. He could not comprehend that any one 
loved danger for its own sake, and that the rash and in- 
toxicating game, on wiiich by the declaration of war the 
future of the State was staked, had a positive charm for a 
man of restless energy. He himself, persevering and pe- ' 
dantic, moved on step by step in his unvarying course. The 
Kuropean Revolution was, in his eyes, the logical result of 
the Revolution in France; and that Brissot, by an audacious 
inversion, should use thS former as a means of promoting the 
lattc'r was to him incomprehensible and suspicions. He was, 
moreover, as ignorant of for<‘ign affairs as Frenchmen*gen- 
crally are, and found himself in all these discussions entirely 
out of his element. In fact every thing connected with war 
and armies was repugnant to his mind. He liked to sj)eak 
but* not to strike*; and war appeared to him a vulgar, and, 
under souk* circumstances, a dangerous brawl. That Brissot 
should labour with such zeal to kindle a war was only in- 
telligil)le to him on the supposition of the basest treachery. 

On the*, other side, ineanwhile, in the camp of the Giron- 
dists, and in th(^ Ministry at war, the most triumphafit joy 
prevailed at their success in preparing the way for the great 
catastrophe. Helessart consented at last to send out a se- 
cond agent after Segur, with abundant means of bribery. 
In east* of failure, they had anotlu'r scheme, of gaining over 
the Duk(! of Brunswick, — whose military renown at the head 
of the Prussians they feared — as leader of the French army\ ' 
Talh'yrand himself was to go over to England on a confiden- 
tial mission, and if Pitt should continue obstinate, he was 
to aid the Opposition in turning out that Minister. Narbonno 
made a hasty journey of inspection to the frontiers', for the 
purpose of 8('eing in person the generals in command — gain- 
ing over Rochambeau and laicknor to the new system by 

> Ci>rr<»!jpondence between ^arbonne and the Dnke in Qirtanner’s Polit. 
Annal., II. 242. Particulars of the whole scheme in Mallet, I. 2&9. 
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investing, them with the baton of Marshal, ^ *an(l concerting 
some more ch'tinitc plan with Lafiyt*tte. Whether they w('re 
really to have war or not, no one knew with any certainty 
■ -whether they really desired it, the Girondists had made 
np their minds, bnt probably not Narbonne. With eluH'rfnl 
frivolity, and complete self confidence, he approached a ci'isis, 
which in its developna'iit was to bnry himself, his fri(‘nds 
and enemies. King and Constitution. 

It was jnst at this moment that the Emptiror’s answer 
to the resolntions of the 14th December arrived. It was 
dated the 21 st» December. In this reply he repudiated all 
hostiik' intentions, but declar<“d that as chief of the Empire 
he could not alh)W a hostih; violation of the imperial fron- 
tiers; and that he had, thcrt'fore, given orders to General 
Bender, in Luxembourg, to jiroteet the Electorate of Treves 
against any invasion of the PVcnch. King Louis, he sai<l, 
knew how grieved he should Ix? if those measures W(‘re r<‘n- 
dered necessary, which, in .such a cas<‘, it would be the bounden 
duty of the Emperor, the Empire, and the other allied 
Pow(>rs, to take. A second note of January the bth rciteratcnl 
that #ny violation of the * impt'rial tt‘rritory would lu'ces- 
sarily bring on a war. At th(“ same time, however, the 
Government of Brussels and thi' Elector of TVeves an- 
nounced to the French Monarch, that the Emp<‘ror had de- 
mandi'd t)f them the disarming <»f the Emigres, and had 
made this a condition of his prt>tection, Jind tlu'reby effee.ted 
the diseontinuaiice of warlike prep)a rations. 

And in fai*t, Treves, now seriously alarmed, had ordered 
the entire dispxu’sion of the Emigres. The Diet of the Elec- 
torate, which by no moans desired an attack of the French, 
sent up repweseirtations to the Elector, which had nothing 
in them of the usual “obedient unto death” tone, and which 

' Biron bad suggested tliis, in order Dec. 9.) Narbonne removed the lilies 
to procure for the Generals, who from the Marshal’s baton. (Pellenc 
found their aaniyuatfi insufficient, an to La Marck, 3. Jam) 
increase of pay. (Letter to Narbonne, 
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filled hinj with half angry, half alarmed, displeasure- Hitherto 
Coblentz had presented a noisy and merry scene, in which 
the French had played the masters in the house of the kind 
Uncle of their Princes. Court festivals, duels, love intrigues 
and drilling, followed one another in gay succession. But 
now the joyful bustle must cCcise, and it was only in a f<*w 
villagtis, behind the backs of inactive magistrates, that the 
Emigres could still whet their swords. Calonue, the tdl- 
pow<‘rful Minister of exiled France, was no less angry with 
the Emperor, than with liouis XVI. Even the latter adhered 
to his opinion that tlie operations of the Emigres could bring 
him nothing but destruction ; and through Calonne’s old 
opponent, Breteuil, he sent instructions to the Courts in 
accordance with tin* Emperor’s views. lie most emphatically 
urged thcs<i views upon the Qiumui. He repeatedly pictured 
to her the horrors of the war which would be kindled by a 
league betwei'ii the Powers and the Emigres— the difficulty 
of .subduing the nation, which would then stand together 
as one man — the impossibility, even after a victory, of 
establishing any enduring order of things upon ruins and 
corpses. It was impracticable, he said, to take no notice of 
the temper of the people; and that, therefore, the league of 
llK^ Powers must not meddle with the e.ssential principles of 
the Constitution. Their claimsf in his opinion, ought to 
apply only to their previous complaints on the subject of 
the Alsatian Princes, the spoliation of the Pope, and the 
late warlike preparations in France; they must, in short,' 
content themselves with what was attainable — tin* personal 
safety of the King and the Nobility, and the reestablishment 
of the Royal authority, — and must leave tin; rest to better 
times- ' 

The more clearly this policy was revealed in official docu- 
ments, the more plainly did the Gironde recognise the danger 


* Secret correspoiideiice between Leopold and Marie Antoinette in the 
Revue retrospective. 
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which it> threatened to their own plans. If they did not 
forestall that policy, they ran the risk of standing' alone in 
the country. Isnard ofave utterance to those sentiin(*nts can- 
didly enough on the 5th of January. The t^ontest, said, no 
longer turned on tin* restoivition of th(* anvien rrffhnc, f>r tin* 
establishineut of a liepuhlie — for even tlu; friends of the former 
stat<5 of things acknowledged the iinpossibinty of returning 
to it — and the Ih'publicans from their small nuinbers wen* 
hardly to be reckoned as a party. But, he continued, there 
was the mass of moderate men, who adhered, indeed, to the 
Constitution, but who lov(‘d repose above all things, and 
stood opposed to the /.('aloiis Patri»)ts, — the genuine friends 
of‘ liberty and equality. “The fear of aiuv’chy frightens them 
away from the tru<‘st jjatriots, and- tlu'ows them into tin* 
arms of the falsely moderate jairty, the most ' dangerous (»f 
all— the rich, the egotistical, the euemies of equality.” The 
contest, he said, had begun for the* salvation or 'the de- 
struction of (‘quality, lloix'spierre and Marat, the hounds 
(fe Ici'ine and the pikemen themselves, could not hav<^ in- 
vented a more exact definition of tin* real state of thiii'rs. 
It was not the Constitution in ils positives principles which 
was thrcat(*n(*d, but the rule of the* mob, and the Di'ina- 
gogues who led it. To avoid this most immc'diate eaus(* ol‘ 
anxi(*ty — the victory of th<^mod<*ratcs — the (fironde riislu'd 
into war, and far gr(*ater though more remote dang<*rs. No 
reasonable man could conceal from himself, that it was all- 
over with the licvolution, if the Powers shoidd carry on 
the war with quick and crushing blows; but meanwhile, 
these enemies wen; far away. Men trusted to the chapter 
of accidents, and only one thing wjis certain, that the war 
would destroy the French Monarchy, if the Powers continued 
for a few months longer to temporize in their accustonunl 
manner. 

Th(‘ Gironde, therefore, did not hesitate for a moment. 
With tlie greatest zeal they sought to (nit off every chance, 
of an understanding. Gensonne?, the Itap 2 }orteur of the Di- 
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plomatic Committee, dwelt on the orders given to General 
Bender, pointed ont the concert of the Powers .referred to 
in tin* Emperor’s note, and proposed to put tlie categorical 
({iK'stion — whether the E lipcror would renounce all attempts 
against the Constitution, and, in accordance with their ancient 
alliance, support France against the other Powers. He further 
j)roposed, that if Eeopold did not give a binding declara- 
tion on these points within three weeks, he should bo regarded 
as an enemy. Before the debate on this motion began, Guadet 
rost! from his pi'esidential chair. One point in the motion, 
he said, had so powerfully excited his feelings, that he 
bogged p(*rmission to give them vent in words. And then, 
mounting the tribune, he denoumted the concert of the 
Powers, whose object was to (change the Constitution, as a 
fact which must till every honourable and patriotic heart 
with annihilating wrath. . in a furious torrent of words, he 
appealed to the [)ride of the French People — “the oiily free 
Pcojile of Europe,” — the pride which was now to be succeeded 
by the dei'post humiliation, that of receiving laws from de- 
spised foreigners, — from a hand of crowned despots. “I call 
upon you to th'i*lare t'v<'ry Frenchman who takes any part 
in any negotiation W'hatever respecting our Constitution, as 
an infamous, traitor to his country.” 

Such language suited alike the purposes of the Gironde, 
the id(?as ol' Lafayette, and the passions of the strangers gal- 
lery. The whole Assembly was in a blitfee of excitement; — 
without (^onsid<*ration, and without opposition, tlie motion 
was carried amidst continual cries of “Liberty or Death!” 
Delessait was present, and saw the hopes of his friends 
<lestroyed. He had not the energy to resist, but cried 
“Freedom or Death!” like the rest, and demanded 'of the 
King his immediate consent to the decree, or all, he said, 
wo be irremediably lost. 

This was the reply to the wish of the Feuillants to work 
on the minds of the French people by the j^easonable re- 
presentations of the Powers. War was inevitable; for the 

I. 2 o 
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very programme which the Emperor had adopted and used to 
restrain the Northern Powers from attacking France, had now 
been declared by the French to be a casus belli. And with 
what burning zeal were these sentiments spread abroad among 
the Parisian Democrats! On the 17th of Jan. Brissot expressed 
his indignation at that part of the report whicli proposed 
that the Emperor was first to be questioned about Ids' 
fidelity to his alliance with France. His coalition with otht‘r 
Powers, referred to in his note, was of itself a hi-each of tin; 
treaty of 1756, and an overt act of hostility. They ought, he 
said, to make, this declaration to the Empc'ror at Diiee, and to 
tell him moreover, that nothing but the immediate dissolu- 
tion of that coalition could avert the war. “What necessity 
is there for any declaration,” cried Bishop Fauehet — ‘^‘war 
between Freedom and Tyranny has long existed. Call upon 
all nations to take part with you — offer them your help 
against their despots, and tear up all the treatii'S by which 
kings have hitherto enslaved their peoples.” “P'or that,” 
replied a nuMiiber of the Right, “affairs are not yet ripe.” 

During these debates Narbonne had completed his journey 
to the frontiers;- had seen the Generals at Metz, and had 
summoned them to a Council of war at Paris. He raised 
the courage of the Assembly by a brilliant description of the 
fortresses and regiments, and begged for a more ('ffectual 
recruiting law, since there • was a deficit of .50,000 men in 
the troops of the line. He woidd have liked to incorporate 
the battalions of volunteers with the regiments, and thus to 
bring then under military discipline; but popular as he was 
with the Democrats of the Assembly, he could not succeed 
in this, since their wish was the very reverse, — vis. that the 
soldier should merge in the citizen. They contented them- 
selves, therefore, with raising the bounty money, lowering 
the standard of height, and instituting public ceremonj^s of 
enlistment. It subsequently appeared that the residts of 
these measu^s were very insignificant; and immediately 
afterwards. General Noailles announced that Cavalry and 
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Artillery were in a state of complete demoralization. But 
the zeal of the Assembly was not to.be checked; on the 
c-ontrary, Ihey deci'eed, on the 25th of January, that the King 
should ask the Emperor whether be would renounce all at- 
ternpls against France; and that war should be declared un- 
h'ss a satisl’actory answer was ri’turucd before the 1st of 
March. No one doubted of the issue. The Ministry caUed 
on the Genei'als to express their views as to the best method 
oC conducting the war. Koehambeau, a soldier of the old 
school, accustomed to methodical strategy, and averse to the 
lievoliitionary modes of procei'ding, expressed the very un- 
popular opinion, lhat in the present bad condition of the 
troop.s, nothing more was possible than the defence of the 
frontier; and that any act of aggression would be injurious. 
All the more, zcialously did L/uckiier meet the wishes of Nar- 
boniK* and' the ‘Gironde. He had formerly acquired a re- 
putation in the. Seven-years war, as a partisan against the 
Freiudi; he had great personal (‘oiirage, but possessed very little 
ability as a General, and nom^ as a Statesman. Being with- 
out jiersonal convictions, he might be won over, especially 
in his cups, to any opinion ' whatever. lie uqw declared 
with great eneigy, that they ought not to allow themselves 
to bi‘ put upon in any way, but make short work with the 
Empt'ior; that, he, Imckner, intended to cross the Rhine, 
take' Mayence, throw the whole German Empire into a state 
of ferment, and compel the Emperor to acknowledge the 
French Constitution in Vienna itself. .His associates were 
almost obliged to moderate his fervid zeal. Brissot and 
(’ondor<*et considered it more useful to occupy the attention 
of the German Empire by exciting its inhabitants, (their 
agents were already very active in the Breisgau and the 
Palatinate), but they wished to carry the war into Belgium, 
where they also hoped to raise a rebellion, and reckoned on 
the inaction of Prussia. This master-stroke Lafayfette in- 
tended to deal with his own hand. He and the other Party 
C'hiefs were already in active correspondence with the mal- 

2o2 
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contents in Belgium and Liiege, while count. Bethune was 
arming a number of Belgian exiles in Douai. 

Such was the point at which they had arrived in Paris. 
The Emperor, on the other hand, had as yet come to no 
final agreement with any of the l^owers. A lu'gotiation with 
IToIland was ijending, but hitherto without result; and he 
had separat'd himself from Spain, Sweden and Kussia, hy 
his resolution to have nothing to ^do with the Emigres, or 
with the restoration of the ancicn regime. In Belgium 
30,000 Austrians stood opposed to the 100/100 French, 
the number which the muster-roll of the armies of the North 
and Centre contained. To the Breisgau, which wasThreatc'ued 
by internal disturbaiu'cs and the army of Luckner, Leopold 
determined' to s<'nd (),OO0 men, and to k('«'p 30,000 in Bo- 
hemia, ready to march. At the sanio time he c.arried on his 
negotiations with Pnissia, on the same basis as before. 
“T will not,” he ’writes to the Queen in February, “oblige the 
factions who now carry the French people with them, by 
declaring openly for the Connter-llevolution, and tlu'reby 
d<'livering over the moderate party into their hands. I have 
c.ome to an understanding on this point with Prussia, nor 
will I, in treating with any Power, ’swc'rve from these ])rin- 
ciples, — that we are not to assist the Emigres, nor interfere by 
act with the internal affairs of France, (‘xce])t in c.'ist* of 
personal danger to the Royal Family; anti that in no case 
are we to aim at the ovt'rthrow of the C’onstitution, but 
only to favour its improvement by conciliating means. Our 
measures have no other object than the encouragement of 
the moderate party, and the furtherance of a just and rea- 
sonable settlement, which, by reconciling tlic interests of all 
parties, shall secure tin; freedom and happiness of France.” ^ 

^ The Minister Delessart wrote sub- (jii'on He nous voulait pas fair e l(\ guerre^ 
sequently from his prison to Ncckcr: par ia preuve sans ropligue^que c' est nous 
^^^fadf'/enseseracurieuse,.par^amani• qui Pavons provoqucey et mis P Europe 
festation de ee qui c^est passe dans ies contre nous-'' The daggers of the Sep- 
euros etrangereSf par la demonstration temberassassins destroyed this defence. 
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Revolt of the negroes in st. domingo. — The pikes in paris. — Bloody 

ATROCITIES IN AVIGNON. — Dfil^fllCRACY IN MARSEILLES — SEQUESTRATION 
OF THE ESTATES OF THE EMIGRES. — DlsTURRANCKS IN ALL THE PRO- 
VINCES. —TlIK FEUILLANTS WISH il‘0 REFORM THE CONSTITUTION. — AUSTRIA 
WISHES TO SUPPORT THEM. TaLLEYRAND HOLDS OUT FfOPES OF FRIEND- 

SHIP WITH ENGLAND- — LvFAYBTTE AND NARBONNE AGAINST THE FECIL* 

LAN'is. — D ismissal of narhonne. — Lafayette and brissot overthrow 

THE MINISTRY.— The GIRONDE FORMS A NEW CABINET, 

The Girondists had other reasons also for thinking that 
tlieir time was come. “We too,” said Mad. Roland, “wanted 
to make a Revolution— the second and greater Revolution.” 
If their object was by nieans of foreign war to overwhelm 
the crown, and by its storms to burst, asunder the weak 
bands of the existing Constitution, it would almost seem, 
since the Ji('ginning of the year, as if there had been no need 
of this dangerous measure, so fearfully did the internal dis- 
solution of all social and political relations begin to show 
itself. 

In November, when Rrissot was making his first speeches 
in favour of war, the tidings, at first vague but soon ter- 
ribly definite, reached the Assembly, of the min and destruc- 
tion of St. Domingo, the richest colony of France. Im- 
mediately before the Revolution, this Island had attained a 
height of prosperity not surpassed in the history of Euro- 
pean colonies. The greatest part of its soil was covered by 
plantations on a gigantic scale, which supplied half EJurope 
with sugar, coffee and cotton. In 1788 it exported pro- 
<]nce to the value of 150 million francs to Prance,^ four-fifths 


' Arnould, Balance de Commerce. Report of the Minister Joli, Juli 10. 1792. * 
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of whicK was re-exported to the north of Europe by the 
Freueh dealers, who wore always ready to support the 
Plantei’s, when necessary, with the whole power of their ca- 
pital. The good fortune of the Island had been still further 
enhanced, by the passing of a measure in 178fi, by which — 
contrary to the system of monopoly g(!neral]y adhered to — 
the colony was^allowed to trade directly with foreign coun- 
tries.* Since that tinu*. the Planters had doubled their pro- 
duce, and a largo amount of French capital ])oured into the 
Island for inv^estment- -a hundred million francs from Boi'dc'aux 
alone. The returns were already splendid, and still grc'ater 
were expected. The Planters lived lik(' Princes; all the 
luxuries of a tropical climatt*, and of Euro])ean civilisation, 
were at their command. On their vast estates they ruled 
over thousands of negro slaves, without feeling any power 
above them; and since the emancipation of the American 
Colonies, they had occasionally asked themselves why they 
still remained in depond<*nce on the mother country. 

When the States-general were summoned in France, the 
Planters also wished to share in the new freedom, and the 
sovereignty of the People. They had, moreover, in the towns of 
the Island, a dissolute and restless population below* them ; for 
the wi’alth of the Island had for many years past enticed 
over a number of ambitious spirits trom all parts and classes 
of the mother country — artisans and soldiers, mer<-hants 
and sailors, retail traders and publicans. At their political * 
meetings differences arose with the Royal authorities; and dis- 
cord prevailed among themselves on the question, whether they 
should demand representation in the Assembly, or tntire in- 
dependence of it. Soon however a new element showed itself in 
the interior of the Island, at the appearance of which allprevious 
contentions were thrown, into the shade. Between the large 
plantations about 15,000 free jieoplc of colour, mulattoes and 
.emancipated negi’ocs, lived on small farms, supporting them- 
selves by the labouf* of their hands, knowing nothing of the 
wealth and the pleasures, the civilization and the luxury, 
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of the Planters, and entirely excluded by the jealousy of 
the whites from all par cipation in their social and political 
life. Now, however, the doctrine of the rights of humanity 
was heard in Domingo as well as in France; the people of 
colotir began to feel that they were men, and demanded 
political rights in the first place, from the Assembly oF Plant- 
(Ts, and when scornfully rejected by them, al the bar of the 
National Assembly at Paris. There Pethion and Robespierre 
took up their cause, while Barnave pleaded for the Planters 
as the tnui pillars of the Revolution in Domingo. The Na- 
tional vVssembly, thrown into a dilemma between the inter- 
ests of French commerce, ami the doctrine of .the “Rights of 
man,” wavered and came to no decisive resolution. The 
inulattoes at length lost all patience, and took up arms under 
Oge, but their revolt was quickly suppressed ,by the French 
regiments under the energetic Colonel Mauduit, and the 
rebels were punished with horrible cruelty for the exercise of 
the right of insurrection. 

Unfortunately, however, Mauduit had rendered himself 
terrible to the white men who longed for liberty, as well as 
to the unridy Mulattoes. Some months before the rising of 
the Mulattoes he had dispersed the Assembly of the Whites 
with an :irmed force, and had firmly upheld the Royal au- 
thorities. This the Planters could not forgive; they excited 
his own troops against him, by a systematic agitation, like 
that of the Jacobins in Paris; and never rested till Mauduit 
fell a viction to a mutiny of his soldiers. The day of retri- 
bution came quickly enough. In May 1791, the extreme Left 
of the National Assembly succeeded in passing a decree, 
which admitted the free men of colour to the exercise of 
the franchise. The news of this event fell like a thunder- 
bolt amidst the troubles of the Island; the Whites were re- 
solved rather to throw off the yoke of th*e mother country 
than submit to so degrading an association; the Mulattoes 
determined to realise, at any cost,. their now legitimate rights; 
and as they could not hope by themselves to subdue their 
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white opponents — who doubled them in nninber, — they liad 
recourse to the extreme measure, of rousing the negro slaves 
to rebellion. 

Of these there were at that time about 400,000 on the Is- 
land. Their treatment differed according to the disposition 
of their owners; but alas! there were never wanting cases 
in which criU'lTy, ^xvarice, or lust, had made • the lot of the 
slaves intolerable. And therefore from the very commenc.e- 
inent of the French dominion, there had never been entire 
tran([uillity, but larger or smaller bands of fugitiv<^ negroes, 
or Maroons, had made the interior of the raoui.taius unsafe. 
As they were always worsted in every collision with the 
regular troops, the people of Domingo were cpiite accustomed 
to this state of things, ami did not apprehend the possibility 
of danger from that quarter. Now however tl)(> Maroons 
and Mulattoes formed a coalition, and in a moment the re- 
volt broke out fur and wide in evi^ry district of the Island. 
Within a month GOO Plantations were reduced to ashes; 
hundreds of thousands of men ran to arms, the Whites were 
hunted like wild beasts, i>risoner8 impaled and sawn in 
pieces, women outraged to death, and the open country 
j’avaged up to the very walls of the towns. The Whites de- 
fended themselves with the energy of despair, but. now they 
felt the want of discipline in the troops, and of energetic 
command. As caily as September they saw no other chance 
of safety than an agreement with the Mulattoes, to whom 
at last they granted equal political rights. But at the very 
same time Barnave had carried the revocation of the Edict 
of May through the National Assembly, and thereby once 
more subjected the Mulattoes, as far as law could do so, to 
the arbitrary will of the Whites. This intelligence imme- 
diately fanned the flame of war afresh ; the despatch of troops 
was prevented by the strife between the Ministry and the 
Gironde, which, instead of sending aid to the Whites, restored, 
the political equality of the Mulattoes. Bot^j courses were 
equally unavailing, and the conflagration, once kindled, raged 
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on. Then arose complaints from the whole commercial world; 
in the maritime towns bankruptcitis followed one- auotlior in 
rpiic.k succession. Sugar .rose in Paris to nearly double the 
usual price, and the i>.ob of 1 he Faubourg St. Antoine began 
to plunder the warehouses, and to demand a fi.ved price for 
sugar; and having once commenced proc^eedings of this kind, 
for bread also. The calm which had reigned in the city since 
17th July, was at an end; th<^ mass of the Proletaric's was 
once more set in motion, and the (lironde took car(‘ to keep 
up the agitation. 

They had foreseen the declaration of war, and knew how 
intimately it was connected with internal commotions, and 
they therefore determined to liave a forc(‘ rvniJiy for tluj oc- 
casion. I'he miseries of St. Domingo were terrible enough 
to have admonished them to peace and unity, but theirs was 
not the kind of patriotism which would have enabled them 
to make some sacrilicc of their system and tlnnr ambition 
to the interests of their country. When Paris had resounded 
for eight days with the igiroar of the suburbs, Brissot and 
his friends had no other thought, than that the storm would 
rage still more furiously when the men of the suburbs stood 
opposed in arms to* the National Guard. The electioneering 
C’lub in the Episc.opal Palace, which had brought Brissot into 
the (Jiamber, declared that if the musket was the weapon 
of the enfranchised citizens, the pikt' must be ► the arm of 
the People. The journals of the party took up the (.‘ry, and 
Pethion complained that the Bourgeoisie, whose alliance with 
the People had brought about the 14th of July, had proved 
faithless to the sacred popular cause. The fabrit;ation of 
pikes bogan, and many thousands were soon* in the hands 
of the non-voters. Two deputfitions from St. Antoine, which 
app<iarcd in quick succession at the.' ba^ of the National 
Assembly, dechwed the object of their arming in the plainest 
terms. They wished, said they, on the 26th of January, for a 
law which secured property, but annihilated accaparenient (the 
buying up of goods) and usury. This was the well-known for- 
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mula for an official and compulsory price of goods.“ Guard well 
the Tuileries,” said the Siuue party on the 15th of February — 
“the Lion will soon awake; we are ready to purge the earth 
of the friends of the King and to force the King himself to 
cease from deceiving, us. ” A short time before Narbonne 
had scut the old French Guards to the frontier, as a regiment 
of the line, to the great sorrow of the lievolutionists, who, 
with all their pike enthusiasm, were very sorry to see these 
gallant champions march away. The Jacobins were (Continu- 
ally discussing the necessity of their return, and the before- 
mentioned deputation declared that the Pikes and the Guards 
would sav(‘ the country. 

They founded still greater hopes on the south of the king- 
dom. ^ We must say a few words more in this place abijut 
Avignon, and a second festivid of horror, by which the first 
days of th<! legislative Assembly were desecrated. 

"^rhis old residence of the Popes remained until the year 
1789 under the papal Government, which, from its distance, 
exercised its authority with* great mildness, and left the towns 
and villages of the country in the enjoyment of a great degree 
of independence. The general" (condition of the population 
was, however, much the same as in the neighboui’ing dis- 
tricts of France — agitation in the towns and misery in the 
country. It is not surprising, therefore, that the commotion 
of Aug. 4th should extend itself among the subjects of the 
Holy see. Here too castles were burned, black mail levied 
on the monasteries, tithes and feudal rights abolished. The 
city’. of Avignon soon became the centre of a political agita- 
tion, who.se first object was to throw off the papal yoke, and 
then to unite ' the country w ith France. The old constitution 
of the city was abolished, a Municipality established after 
the French pattern, and tlie chief offices in which were filled 
exclusively by partisans of France. The middle class of ci- 
tizens, animated by hatred against the Nobility and Clergy, 
took the lead in this movement; but they met with great 
resistance in the country districts. Carpentras, the second town 
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of* the country remained true to the Pope, — perhaps out of 
nei<^hl)Ourly opposition to Avignon, — and to this place resorted 
a mixed multitude of Nobles, Alonks and Peasants. Both 
towns of course cntt.red into correspondence, respectively, 
with men of similar sentiments in France. As cax’ly as Nov. 
1 781), the Left brought forward the question of the rt'union 
of Avignon with the French Enquire in the National Assembly. 
But in this case, as in the previous one respecting the Co- 
lon i(‘S, tJie*(’hamber coidd arrive at no decision; they rather 
fearc'd to resiort to open violence, and neverthcOesss f(?It an 
irresistible longing to appropriate the Papal teia’itory. In 
June 171)0, the people of Avignon tore down the Papal arms, 
and the Town Council sent a message to Paris that Avignon 
wished to be united to France. But even then the decision 
w'as delayed. In consequence of tJie representations of the 
Papal Nuncio himself, Mirabeau obtained a decree for the 
entrancjc of some French regiments into Avignon, for the 
maintenance of order. La Marck wrote to him, at that time, 
that he was thereby sending tK'e plague to Avignon; and 
in fact, no sooner had the French troops arrived in that 
city than the greater part of them deserted, and inarclied 
out with the Democrats of the town to take and sack tlie 
little town of Cavaillon, which remained fiiithful to the Pope. 
From this time forward civil war raged without intermission. 
.Avignon, immediately after the taking of C'availlon, summoned 
a meeting of Electors from all the Communes of the country, 
and when Carpentras refused to recognise its authority, an 
armed baud, increased by French reinforcements to 6000 
men, marched against the town to subdue the Papists with fire 
and sword. The unfortunate inhabitants of the district were 
unable to protect their lands ; — their villages were set qn fire, 
their fields laid waste, and their forests destroyed. But the 
town itself, filled with exiles and desperate men, held out 
\i^ith unshaken firmness; and when the peasants of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, a -bold and hardy race of*men, incensed 
by the savage brutality of the Bandits of Vaucluse,— for so 
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the Democratic Army called itself — rose at last to re- 
lieve the place, the terrified Jbesiegers were in serious 
danger. But just at this crisis the Goveruinent Commis- 
sioners arrived from France, and succeeded in bringing about 
a truce, a j)reliminary arrangement of differences, and the 
return of the bandits to Avignon. Thereupon the Constituent 
Ass't'iably, on the 14th of September, 1791, decreed the reunion 
of the country with France. Before the new government 
could assert its authority, fr<*sh and more dreadful atrocities 
had taken place. The Town-Council of Avignon coidd no 
longer control the powers w'hich the^-^ had themselves let. 
loose. The Electoral Assembly had promised the bandits two 
francs daily pay* besides maintenance and arms — a heavy 
burden f<jr the city, and ‘one which soon made them vvisli 
to disband this dangerous gang. But this was not at all 
that the leaders of the bandits wanted; they tbt*refore took 
possession of the Papal Castle, whicli from a lofty rock 
looks down on the city mid the Valley of the Khone, and 
*at that time served the trijfie* purpose of palace, citadel, and 
arsenal. From this point they comuiaud(Hl the town at. will; 
dragged the Members of the Towu-(-ouncil to their dun- 
geons, plundered the public, treasury, and niurihired. all who 
oftered any resistance. At length the patience of the j)eople 
was exhau8t(.‘d. As one of the Menibers of the Electoral 
Assembly, Lesciiyer, was about to (‘any oft’ the funds of 
the public loan-office, an insurrection took place in which he 
W'as killed. At the same time intelligence arrived that new 
CoinmissioiK'i’s with French troops were approaching. The 
bandits saw the end of their rule and the punishment of 
their crimes at hand, and therefore determined at the last 
moment to avengb Lescuyer, jind rid themselves of the prin- 
cipal witnesses of their (u imes. On the 16th of October they 
murdered their prisoncss to the number of 110, and among 
them a priest and a woman in a state of pregnancy. A Ixty 
of sixteen slew seven of the victims with his o.wn hand; their 
bodies were hacked in pieces, and the bleeding limbs thrown 
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into a dungeon of the Castle, called la Glacihre that they 
might he for ever hidden from human eyes. The knowledge 
of the deed, however, was not to be thus concealed; the 
whole population came forward as accusers, and the Com- 
missioners ordered the iminediate apprehension of the ring- 
leaders. The (iountry rose with one accord against the friends 
of the murderous crew, and expelled nearly 2000 of these 
]»atriots . from the city. Hut these were no times in which 
justice could obtain a hearing in op])osition to party; the 
banditti of Avignon were as serviceable for a fresh Revo- 
lution .as Parisian pikes and French guards, and in every 
(piarter the Fi'cnch Democraciy took up tlieir cause. 

The inland t<»wns and ""nearly the whole province of Pro- 
vence were actu.ated by the ^aine sentiments as Avignon it- 
S(!lf. In the spnuner of 1789 they had joined with (‘nthu- 
siasm in the Revolution .against the ancicn rt'ijimr; but they 
soon became thoroughly we.ary of the never-ending disturb"- 
anees, aft<'r having s**(‘n the real character of the second 
Revolution displayc'd in attacks on the (’hur<‘h and the pro- 
perty and lives of individuals. The sharper the schism in 
the body of the C hiireh itself — the fiercer the struggle in 
the neighbouring city of Avignon — the more closely and 
firndy did the more moderate men hold together. In Mende, 
Vannes and dales, associations of armed men were formed 
to protect the Catholic Priests from the Jacobins; the ci- 
tizf'iis of Arles, l)y long continued cflbrts, got the mastery 
over the Democrats; and in consider.ation of the disturbed 
condition of the country, took up their residence in some 
old fortresses from which they could command the Rhone, 
and, if necessary, block up the river. They W'ere not guilty 
of any illegal act; on the contrary, the political excitement 
in Arles_ was caused, by the efforts of the Jacobins in the 
Town to put a stop to usury, an<j^^ to the buying up of 
'goods — by which they always meant m.aiutaining by force 
the nominal value of paper money, aiid fixing the price of wares 
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ut tlieif pleasure. The public authorities of the Department 
agreed entirely with fh(‘ citizens.* 

These moderate views were violently opposed by the De- 
mocrats of tlu' South, who were in possession of the crowded 
and bustling city of Marseilles, the focus of their j)Ower. 
They had elected a Munieipality in accordance with their 
views, and could also reckon on the suppoi-t of the majority 
of the 21 batallions of the liurgher Guard. Into this wealthy 
seat of comm(*r(*e a crow’d of the most excitable of the 


people daily thronged — French and Catalan mariners, smug- 
glers ajid a<lventuiers from all quarters of the Aorld. The 
extensive works in the harbour employc'd some thousands 
of men, and the r(*gular traffic led all the peasants of the 
neighboiu'bood to and from the city. “There arc 20,000 
people here,” said Barbaroux (at that time se,cretary of the 
Town Council), “and just as many characters and vi(‘ws.” 
Opportunities of agitation were never wanting; sometinn's 
reactionary atteiiqjts were made by Officers, Nobles and 
Priests; at others, reports were si)read of Emigrant consi>i- 
racics, and tumultuous rLsings of the pcojde, who tlid not 
like to lose on their and wished to buy <‘heaj> 

bread. In short then*, was an ev('r-ll owing, (‘ver widening 
whirlpool, which gradually drew the wlioh; Province into 
its vortex. The Municipal Government submissively assented 
to the wishes of the masses — c. (/. tlu'y caused manifestoes 
to be printed at an expense (for one year) of 21,000 francs *■* — 
but in other respt'cts tlu^)' acted with sovereign authority, — 
formed alliances w'ith neighbouring (Communities — opened 
diplomatic lU'gociations with C’orsica— took the direction of 
the coirmix^reial settlements in Africa and the liovant^ — and 


' Chai'ges brought by tlio Marseil- - with similar amounts ; o. </. for Or- 
luis against Arles: “The DircpUjry has leans 8000 francs; Lottin, I. 304. 
an understandihg with the relitls, and If we take the whole kingdom, this 
favours stock-jobbing and the acca- class of unproductive expenditure 
parenient. — item recurs in must have swallowed millions, 

all the city budgets of this period 
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allowocl no interference either from the Departmental Author- 
ities or the Ministry at Paris. As early as the beginning 
of the year, they began to look with suspicion on Arles and 
Avignon, and reflected on the consequences which must 
arise, if these cities were to ally themselves- with Sardinia 
and the Dmigres, On the 4th of February therefore they 
dispatched Barbaroux to Paris, to denounce the alleged * 
warlike preparations which Arles was making against Mar- 
seilles — the. counter-revolutionary movements of the Depart- 
ments, — and the tyranny of the usurers and accaparenrs. 
Barbaroux, a handsome young man, of great gallantry, ar- 
dent imagination, and fond of excitement and tumult, im- 
mediately formed a close intimacy w'ith Brissot, and became 
an entliusiaslic admirer of the equally restle.ss and ambitious 
Madame Boland. Montpellier and Orange as w-ell as Mar- 
seilles supported his demands, and as Arles refused to unite 
with them, they began, on their own authority,’ to form free 
companies for its attack, in which they enrolled National 
guards, armed proletaries, natives and strangers. The same 
charges were brought against Avignon as against Arles and 
the whole ]irovince, of being in a state of insurrection, and 
consjhriiig with the Emigres. 

Similar disturbances were reported to the National As- 
sembly froni every part of France; and now the impotence 
of the Government, the wretched condition of all civil and 
religious affairs, and the power of the Jacobins, were clearly 
brought to light. There was scarcely .a town in France in 
which these last had not a Club, affiliated to the great 
Central Association in Paris. The Jacobins themselves esti- 
mated their ow-n numbers at 400,000 men,® most of them 
needy men, incapable of an independent opinion, and placed 
by the Constitution of the Club at the entire disposal of its 


^ General Barbantane, who three weeks later proved his revolutionary 
sentiments at Aix, csdls the warlike preparations of Arles mere child’s play, 
2 J. M. Chenier, MoniU 1792, p. 711. 
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Parisian Joadors. Not tliat tho disorders of wbieli we ani 
about to speak wore all planned and ordered beforeliaud by 
the elnb in Paris. t'ireumstane»'s made this quite super- 
fluous; sinee there w(‘ri‘ in every villa<;e the sani(< oeeasions 
for religious dispute's — ('verywhere the same lossc'S by the 
ns.s'i(/)nils , — the sanu' desire of cheap bread, — the same con- 
tempt for magistrates and laws. Hut the Clubs continually 
traiismilted the general ordt'r to rouse or to calm the masses 
of the ])eople, ace<»rding to the iminediate neeessily of the 
(-hiefs of t.h(; [>arly. They gave to each separat(' st'etion of 
Jacobins the inspiring e<»nfid(‘nee, that similar ojx I'ations were 
going on elsewhere, and that they w<n’(‘ backed by a. count- 
less number of associates of like ojtinion wdth themselves. 
And in return they enabled their <'hiefs immediately to turn 
to accotml, in the great centre of the kingdom, any local 
disturbance in the Provinet'S. On the 11th of February of 
this year the signal was given, for rc'asons already slated, to 
increase the ferment among tin* people. Hrissol and the 
Gironde wu're agreed in this particular with Uobespierre and 
Danton, just as in the qm'Stion of war tlu'y had enjoyetl 
the su])port of 'Lafayette and Narbonne. That, on the' other 
hand, liobespierre vvas angry Avith them on aeeounl of the 
war, and Lafayette on account of the intc'rnal commotions, 
gave them little concern, in the midst of thes<* successful 
alliances with other parties, by Avhich the latter, for the 
tiiiKi at least, seemed only* to serv<' their [Uirposcs. 

Tin' causes of agitjvfion Averc (‘very where the same. These 
wer(' no longei-, as in 1780, the feudal rights of the Nobles, 
nor even, as in 1700, tin' fear of Foreign Powers; and we 
noAV s(>e clearly that the alarm respcicting the Emigres was 
got up by the chiefs of parties for their own (purposes, and 
Avas only rtadly^ fj'lt in some of the border districts. In the 
interior it was solely by religious and social questions that 
uK'u’s minds wcire agitated ; and the abolition of the Chur<;h, 
and th«‘ maint<‘nance of the peoph^ at tin' cost of the State, 
were the objects of almost .every disturbance. The assignats, 
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of whi(!h at this time 1600 millions, and soon afterwards 
IcSOO millions, were in circulation — after about 400 millions 
had been btirned — had driven the silver coinage entirely 
out of c.urreucy; and ^'ven copper, in spite of the iiudt- 
iiij^ down of the church bells, was hardly to be met with. 
The A’aliie of paper money had fallen terribly since the be- 
ginning of the cry for war; and even on the small five- 
fram; note,s there was a loss in Paris of 40 per cent, and in 
otlu’r towns of 60 per cent. ; so that the rate of exchange, 
which usually only troubles men of property, was a soxirce 
of pcrjx'lual torment to tbfi poorest workman. The National 
As.s«'m1)ly, however, had no other source of income for iStato 
pur]3oses than fresh issues of pap('r inon<;y; and they were 
th<M’<*for(3 really very glad that the br(!ach with the Emigres 
had Ixatome irrecoucileable, hecaxise it afforded them a pre- 
text for lu'w confiscations, which filh'd their coffers and fur- 
nished a fund on the secnirity of which the assignuts were 
issued. On the Dth of February they decreed that all the 
lamb'd ('state's of the Emigres, should be scquestratinl, and 
admiuistc'n'd for the good of the Public. These lande'd es- 
tate.s mad<' up a mass of property already gioater than that 
of the ('hureh, and its contiscution had for a long time been 
('agt'fly d('8ired by the Democrats. Put as this measure did 
not rais(3 tin; value of the assignats a single sou, the. people 
profit('d -but little, in spit<! of all the jubilation of the ter- 
rorists. The demand for specie became louder and more 
tlu'eatening every day; it was no longer safe even for the 
Government to transport specie from one place to another,* 
Ijecause the infuriated populace immediately suspected that 
it was being sent out of the country. "Whenever a trades- 
man refused to#receivo paper money for his wares, — or, still 
worse, whi'n a man of business tried to collect a quantity 
of coin, — a tumult was the immcdia.tc consequence, and the 
cry was raised “« la lantcrno" with the usurers! 

The bread riots were intimately, connected with the state 
of things described above. Prices rose as the value of the 

I. 2d 
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assignats declined; the people were afraid of being starved, 
and every where actually suffered much from want, though 
still more from the fear of it. There was still abundance of 
employment to be got in the manufactories, as the effect of 
the low rate of exchange still continued. When there was*a 
deficiency of work, the National Assembly voted more mil- 
lions for the establishment of public workshops. The re- 
cruiting of the army, which was very zealously carried on, 
offered a tolerable livelihood for the moimait to more than 
a 100,000 men. Nor was there a want of eon, and wherever 
a real deficiency should arise, the Statt' coiild su])ply the 
market, having bought up a stock for 12 million francs 
in the first 3 mouths of^the "year, and subsequently set apart 
10 million francs for a ‘Similar purpose'. But in this case, 
too, the unruly temper of the people spoih'd and ruined every- 
thing. The recruiting went on vei'y slowly, much as they 
talked of patriotic enthusiasm. The manufacturer had the 
greatest trouble in bringing workmen together in sufficient 
numbers, and the ])ublic. workshops had lost all credit even 
in the eyes of the people. They had in fact no taste for 
work or discipline; they much preferred listening lo Marat’s 
imprecations on the hardhearted rich, or to read in the •>nost 
widely circulated of all the Parisian journals, that the super- 
fluity of the wealthy is taktm from the poor man’s portion, 
and is therefore a theft — a theft worthy of punishment in 
a society of equals. With these doctrines were interspersed 
continual exhortations to incarcerate all noblemen, and to 
divide their goods among the poor; to lodge the Priests in 
isolated buildings like those who are stricken with the 
plague; “since, unfortunately, it was impossible to banish 
them, because "iio country would receive svich vermin;” — 
and lastly, to -compel the King to hear in silence, and the 
Minister to obey with reverence, the commands of the sov- 
cn'.ign People! Such declamations were the very breath of 
life to the Jacobins, who sent them down into the Provinces 
and repeated them in every part of the country. And as 
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their effect was greatly increased by the want and misery 
of the great mass of the people, there was no need of any 
special conspiracies to evoke a similar communistic violence 
in every part of the kingdom. 

The trade in corn was completely ruined. The populace 
murdered the inerc'hants, whom they regarded us usurers, 
and stopped all tin*, corn transports. On one of these oc- 
casions at Noyon, a report arose that troops were on the march 
to (£ueil the disturbance. The alarm was spread through 
140 Parish('s, and th<' peasants collected to the number of 

300.000 to prevent the removal of the bread. The intelligence 
was brought to th«^ National Assoml)ly, and the l.({‘ft began 
at first to mak(5 llattering excuses for the riotei-s. But as 
soon as it b(‘cam«' known that the supply of corn was in- 
tended for Paris itself, a force was immediately despatclied 
in good earnest, and the mere sight of the troops j)ut an 
end to the disturbance. In other places the military refus(Hl 
to ai’t, or even joined the iusui’gents; and in the Depart- 
ments du Nord and Pas do (’alais, there was a revolt on 
(>v<>ry market day. In Normandy armed l)ands of 6,000 to 

8.000 Jinai marched from town to town, put their own value 
on goods, and obliged the owners to sell them. In Meluu, 
the alarm bells were heard from all the villages round about. 
Tlu‘ c*itiz('ns barricaded the gates of the towns, carried stones 
and l>oiling wniti'r on to the roofs of the houses, and waited 
for tin; attack. The Magistrates of different places, h.lving 
no efiectual union with one anotlu'r, or w'ith the cc'ntral 
Government, dift'erod ver'y^ much in the course which they 
pursued. The Mayor of Etampes allowed himself to be 
cut down by a gang of bandits, rather than grant the tarif 
of' prices to Avhich they demanded his assent. In other plac(!s 
the Magistrates of the Conunutics were at tly; head of the 
rioters, while the Governers of the Departments were mostly 
on the side t)f law and order. The loose ^nd unpractical 
nature of the new Government was every where (xmspicu- 
ously brought to light. “Our greatest misfortune,” saj's Vau- 

2d2 
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blanc, “is, that the Magistrates of the Communes are In a 
state of open insubordination to the Departniental authorities.” 

The cup of misery was filled to the brim by religious dis- 
sensions. The Minister of the Interior was Cahier de Ger- 
villc, onc(! a member of the Town Council of Paris, a friend 
of Barnave and Chapelier, a man of rude and blustering man- 
ners. Ho was a ll<5publican at h^^art, Init after Having taken 
the oaths, he was honestly bent on upholding the laws. He 
held pretty nearly the same views as Mirabeau respecting 
the Church. All (Jhristiauity appeared to him superstition, 
whieli however, he thought, every man had a right to respect. 
When the Priiu'css Elisabeth, on one occasion, begged his pro- 
tection for a j)erse(mted Iteligicusc, he answered curtly that a 
Minister’ had mon*, important things thfvn nuns to care for; 
and he urgently begged the. National Assembly to provide' 
that the words (iihurcb and Priests should never again be 
heard within its walls. This very man reports, on 
Ibth February, that the freedom of worship Avas violated in 
all the Dq^irtments ; tliat th<^ Authorities had issued v('xa- 
tious ordinance's — had .caused children to be taken away 
from their Parents, and ordered the dead to be cxhmncd, 
because non-juring Priests had performed the rite of bap- 
tism or biirinl; and that several churches had been closed, on 
the pretext that the Priests were inclined to rebellion. From 
this official statement, against which the Left had not a -word 
to say, it cannot be doubted which party were the aggres- 
sors in the church question, even in the year 1792. This 
was furtlnsr shewn when the Minister earnestly desired that 
a law should be passed, to transfer the registers to lay au- 
thorities, that these legal affairs might be withdrawn from 
the influence of religious disputes and scruples of conscience. 
They allowed him to press this matter on their attention in 
vain for months, and threw every possible difficulty in the 
way, and only agreed to it at last on Guadet’s remarking 
that the law was a good one in itself, and that afterwards, 
if the Constitutional Clergy should gain, strength, its enact- 
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ment might l)e hindered by them. Just they rejoiced in 
the obstinacy of the Emigres, because it enabled them to 
confiscate their lands, they now wished for a continiiance of 
the schism in the C/lna’ch, that they might obtain the right 
of banishing th(‘ Pri(*sts. Some of the Departmental Gov- 
eruiiK'iits had already, on th<*ir owni authority, proceeded to 
expel them from their customary residence, or to imprison 
them without previous trial. The Town (’ouncil of Lyons — 
which had already put a fixo(l price on bread, and arbitrarily 
ordered houses to be searched to discover false assignata — 
placi'd the. Monasteries under the special supervision of the 
Police, ami destroyed the coats of arms on the Church doors. 

We cannot be sui'prised that persecution of this kind 
should excite resistance. When the Church was closed the 
Parish Priest pertbnm'd the service in the gloom of the 
forest, far away fnun all human habitations; the peasants 
Hocked to tlu'ir ministrations from a, distance of many miles, 
and returned to their villages with anything but enthusiasm 
for the Ucvt»lution. On tin* Itiver A.ism“ cight^n parishes 
drove out their constitutional <‘Iergy, and coidd only be re- 
duced to submission by the arrival of strong detachments of 
troops of the line. On the I.^ordogne, and in the Hautes 
Pgreneca, no candidate could get himself elected who was 
not supported by the Orthodox Piiests. And, lastly, in the 
Department of the Lozere the deprived Archbishop C'astellane 
escaped to his castic of Chenac in the mountains, where the 
good catholics collected around him, fortified the place, and 
occupied it with a considerable garrison. This was closely 
connected with a rising in Mcnde and Jales, of which we 
have spoken abov<y; and at no great distance were Arles 
and Avignon, whose determination to resist the tyranny of 
the Democracy grew daily stronger. These were the districts 
against which Barbaroux was operating in I'aris, and the 
Town Council raising forces in Marseilles. In this latter 
city the revMutionary leaders were indignant that the Na- 
tional Assembly had come to no decision, and were preparing 
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at last td act independently of its orders, in Aix^ on the 
road to Arles, a Swiss Kegiment was stationed, whose trust- 
worthiness was well known by Experience in Marseilles, to 
whose garrison it had formerly belonged^ Fearing that on 
their way towards Arles they , might be exposed to danger 
from these troops, the Marseillois first marched against Aix on 
the 28th February, with 4,000 men and six giias. No one in 
that town was expecting an attack; the Town Council feared 
for the life of tlic citizens in case of a collhion; and the 
Colonel of the Swiss regiment, bem^ summoiu'd to surrender 
])y his superior, General Barbantane himself, was not willing 
to lead his men to fruitless slaughter; and in short, the troops 
laid down their arms, and retired from the town without 
a blow. The Marseillois wcr(‘ contented with this first suc- 
cess, and returned home; but their enterprise produced a 
powerful impression in Paris; for it opened the eyes of both 
the (\)urt and the llepublicaus to the fact, that therc^ was an 
army in the South rea<ly for action, and only waiting for 
the signal..^ 

It was evident cno\igh that such a vState of suspense and 
ferment (!oidd not last much longer. '’Flic Ministers had no 
means of eft'cctual interference; the constitution deprived 
tliem of the legal authority, and the insubordination of the 
troops, o# the material power, requisite^ lor the suj)pr(*ssion 
(){ disturbances. Yet the Girond(^ did not fail to impute this 
inaction of the Ministers to a systematic endeavour to dis- 
gust the people with the Revolution, by prolonging the dis- 
order's which accompanied it. It \^fcould have been easy 
enough to retort this reproach on the .National Assembly 
itself, since Gerville pi-oved that since the^ month of October, 
he had broifght forward more than 200 bills of importance 
to the jrer forma nee' of his functions, none of which he had 
succeeded in passing. The Minister of Marine affairs, Ber- 
trand, was in the same case; and Narbonne himself reminded 
the Assembly, on the IGth February, that 21 bills were still 
in arrear, without which it was simply impossible either to 
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equip the army or carry on the war. The Ministers too 
were divided among themselves, and there were hardly two 
who held the same opinions. ‘ Bertrand, as an avowed 
Royalist, kept aloof from the rest. His manner towards the 
Assembly was abrupt and cool, and he pleased no one but 
the Court. He was constsmtly carrying on intrigues in the 
city, and proved himself a steady, able, but not always trust- ' 
worthy man. Tarbe the Minister of Finance, brave and 
honest, and u thorough man of business, but ihsiguificant as ' 
a Statesman, formed a close alliance with Delessart, and like 
him was chiclly guided by Barnave and the Lameths. They 
agreed that all fiirther delay was impossible, and they now 
reverted to the plans of Miraheau, whieh their leaders had 
formerly opposed with such jealous fury. They thought the 
time was conic when the nation, wearied to death, might 
be induced to send up petitions from all the Departments 
for the dissolution of the ineajiable Assembly, — a measure 
which they thought that a. portion of the Assembly itself 
might be induced to support. They hoped tliat|i^hey should 
then b(' able to convey the King to some stronghold in the 
interior, where', with the assistance of an Assembly of Notables 
appointed by himself, he could draw up a new constitution 
on the system of two Chambers.* Bertrand had no further 
objection to the plan than its inadeiiuatcness for , the object 
in view. Gerville, and Duport, the Afinister of «Tustice, 
though they set a some what higher value on the existing 
Constitution, were ready under present circumstances to give 
their tmiisent to the scheme. The domestic troubles, already 
endured so long, might perhaps have been borne a little 
longer, but the complication of the foreign questions would 
not allow of a moulent’s delay. The only expedient against 
war, by whieh all would be lost, was to break up the ma- 
jority in the National Assembly; and to effect this was the 
main difficulty of their scheme. Narbonne indeed was, after 


> l*ellenc tu La Marck, 3. Jan. 1792. — * Mallet du Pan, I. 295, 432. 
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all, a member of the Council; might they hope that he, and 
of course Lafayette, would take an entirely new direction? 
This seemed less impossible just now; for Lafayette was 
enraged by the internal commotions, which were by no means 
favourable to warlike preparations, and had always advo- 
cated the formation of an Elective Senate; and NarJ)onnc 
was attacked, with ever-increasing fury, by Robespie ire’s 
section of the Jacobins; and on several occasion was made 
painfully awaYe of the decline of his popularity. At all 
events there coidd be no hope of success without the Minister 
at War, and they said that they must eithe-r remove him 
from his post, which seemed a dangerous step, or admit him 
to their councils, which, at any rate in the first stages of 
tlu'ir scheme, might be done without risk. 

And in fact, about the middle of the month ho expressed 
his readiness to join them. They came to the ri'solution to 
cuter into relations with a number of well-disposed Deputies, 
and to form, what as yet had no existiaicc, a regularly con- 
stituted Ministerial party.* On the 23rd, one of these Deputies, 
Mouysset, proposed in the name of 300 independent Members, 
that on the evenings, when the Assembly did not sit, their 
Chamber shoidd be opened to the Deputies for free discussion 
and explanations. The Gironde immediately saw the scope 
of this proposition. They feared that a parliamentary union 
might then be formed, which would be independent of, and 
intimately hostih; to, the Clubs, and they, therefoie, used 
all the im-ans in th<;ir power of nipping the project in the 
bud. The debates bi'came stormy; insulting imputations 
were mingled with loud threats; the galleries stormed above 
with unchecked shouts and cheers. At last the courage of 
the moderate pai'ty fell, and Muysset withdrew his motion. 
And thus the first scheme was entirely frustrated. 

* Bertrand, Vol. 7, ch. 11. Ilis statemonts, however, concerning time 
and persons arc erroneous. Talleyrand’s despatch to Narbonne, Feb. 21 : 
^^Enjin vom vous unmez tons: voila line bonne nouvelle.''^ 
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LafUyetlc, however, was still so greatly enraged with the 
Jacobins, that he determined, in conjunction with Narbonne 
and Madame do Slacl, to take tlic restoration of the throne 
into his own hands. Madame de Stael proposed to carry 
oft' the Koyjil family in her own carriage; whereupon the 
King was to repair to Lafayette's oainp, and put himself — 
(under Ijafayctte’s guidance, of course) at the head of the 
army. From what we know of Lafayette we may be sure 
that nothing satisfactory woidd have resulted from tliis plan, 
the outlim; of which was as loose and quixotic as Nar- 
l)onne’s entire system. The Queen, too, was from the very 
first averse to- the undertaking, and when Hertrand and 
Lelessart hoard of it, they had no difficulty in procuring its 
rc'jection.^ 

Though the adoption of this plan woidd jirobably not have 
served the royal cause, yet its rejection Avas fatal alike to 
Louis XVr. and the Fi'uillants. The recent wound which 
had been inflicted on the sensitive pride of l./afayettc made 
him forget his former anger, and his union with tlie (Jironde 
becalm' closer, and his hatred against the Lameths and their 
friends more bitter than ever. The catastrophe was acce- 
lerated by the new turn wdiicli foreign affairs had taken. 

Despatches had been received from Vienna and from 
London; of which the former were calculated to increase 
the exasperation of the war jiarty in Fi'ance, and the latter 
to raise their hopes and courage; and both, therefore, tended 
to bring matters to a final decision. 

As to Austria, Leopold had clung with his usual tena- 
city to his former views, notwithstanding the late successes 
of the Gironde. Himself desirous of peace, ho still held 
to the conviction that the Feuillants must eventually triumph, 
and, supported by the influence of the Powers, eft'ect a blood- 
less reform of the constitution. In accordantic with these 
viiiws, he repeatedly exhorted the Spiritual Electors to pru- 


» Mallet, I. 258. 
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dence; and even the (5,000 men whom he destined for the 
Breisgau received no other instructions than to put an en- 
ergetic check on the machinations of the Emigres.^ The 
sharp note of the 25th January, wliich peremptorily demanded 
of him an entire cliange of system, did, indeed embarrass 
him for the moment; it seemed, he said, as if the French, 
who called him “the Peaceful,” must be made to see another 
side of his character. ‘Hut he soon fell .back on the system 
of the Feuillants, and resumed his hope that the French 
would yield as soon as united Europe had sent them an 
energetic warning. The zeal of the Gironde, therefore, only 
served to quicken his diplomatic efforts to bring about the 
— as he supposed — decisive Coalition of the Powers, before 
the Gironde had carried tJieir point, and war had been de.- 
clared. 

lie had just succeeded in inducing .Prussia to sign a de- 
finitive treaty of alliance with himself on the 7th of February. 
We shall endeavour, farther on, to set before the reader, the 
course of German politics, in a more connected manner. It 
is enough for the present to remark, that even in this treaty 
the Emperor remained true to his former princifjlcs — re- 
garding it as solely one of mutual defence — holding out 
a prospect of a Pluropcau concert; — and purposing to aid 
the Constitutional party in France, as well as Poland. It 
was altogether in this spirit that the reply of the 17th of 
February to the decree of the 25th of January was drawn 
up. The Austrian Government first expressed its astonish- 
ment at the disi)lea8ure caused by the orders given to Gen- 
eral Bender, since an official declaration had been sent at 
the same time both from Brussels and Treves, that Bender 
was to protect Treves, only on the condition, that the Emi- 
gres in that Elctdorate were disarmed and dispersed. With 
regard to the Concert of the Powers, he said that since the 

^ Dispatches of the Dutch Minister von Haeften of the 4th, 14th, 16Ui, 
25th Jan., 8th Feb., and 10th March. 
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acceptance of the .Constitution, it only had a prospective 
existence; but that it was a matter of duty to allow it to 
continue, as long as a republican factipn was threatening 
Leopold’s royal ally, and preparing by extensive armaments, 
and active agitation, to revolutionise the ^ whole of Europe. 
The note went on to say, that the Emperor wished for 
peace, and that while France was arming, he had disarmed 
the Emigres, and exhorted the other Powers to peace;— 
that it was the Jacobins alone who tried to kindle a war, 
because they saw in it the only means of rousing the people 
to a pitch of fanaticism favourable to their views; — that 
Austria was thereby forced to take defensive measures but 
still hoped that the reasonable majority of the* French people 
would not doubt his real sentiments, but liberate themselves 
froiu the delusions in %vhich the eTacobins had endeavoured 
to entangle them. 

Words like these coidd not but raise the passions of La- 
fay<'tte and the Gironde to n still higher pitch; their proud 
sharp tone was music to the cars of Brissot, who did not 
fail’ to turn them to his own purposes. Delessart brought 
the Austrian despatch before the Assembly on 1st March, 
and announced that in his reply, after repelling the Em- 
peror’s criticisms on the internal condition, and the party 
divisions, of France, he had expressed his pleasure at the 
peaceful assurances contained in the Emperor’s note, an<l 
called on him, since ho denied all hostilo fe(*.ling towards 
the Constitution, to dissolve a Coalition which had now no 
object. The Assembly a|)plauded these happy retorts, and 
referred the note to. the Diplomatic Committee-; but Delessart 
soon found that there was no longer any place for him, the 
Minister of peace, u[)on this burning battle-field. 

At the same time Talleyrand sent home reports of his 
operations in London; he had, at first, mot with rather a 
cool roc-exition, which did not become warmer when his com- 
panion Biron was arrested for debt, and he himself had ex- 
cited the suspicions of the Ministry by his frequent inter- 
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(joiirse with Fox, Sheridan and oth6r int^mhers of the oppo- 
sition.^ Still there were some points in his favour; the wish 
of all the loading, men in Fnglaiid was for a long conti- 
nuance of peace, which Pitt, especially, re<piirc(l to carry 
out his great finaiujial operations. George III., indeed, hated 
the Revolution with all the obstinacy of his character, but 
in the country there were many admirers of young France, 
and no one could foretell what the decision of the great 
mass of the Nation would be, should a ctmts belli arise. 
Nor was the Ministry as unaminous as it appeared to be. 
The Premier could reckon on his personal friend Dundas 
and his cousin Grenville; opposed to these was Thurlow, 
who was just as self-willed as Pitt was arbitrary, and who 
had for many years entertained a strong personal enmity 
against the Prime Minister. ’ It was to these men that Tal- 
leyrand made his proposal that the two countries, recog- 
nising the identity of their interests, should miitually gua- 
rantee each other’s possessions both in and out of Europe: — 
he saw that this agreement was the utmost that could be 
attained, and that no formal alliance between the two countries 
could be hoped for. In his opinion, however, such a gua- 
rantee, exchanged under present circumstances, must virtually 
break up the Austro-European Concert. There was indeed 
much in the proposition that was alluring to England. Ire- 
land was in ‘a state of ferment, and a dangerous war with 
Tippoo Sahib was in progress:— it woxdd therefore be no 
small gain to England, to secure itself from French hostility 
in these two quarters. The question remained undecided in 
the Cabinet during 14 days. At the end of that, time on 
the 2nd of March, Grenville announced to the French Envoy, 
thfit England was by no means to be counted amongst the 


* Morris’s ./o//rwa/, 1. 3t»5 : “Mont- April 4th: “I have taken warning 
iiioriii told me on 16. *Jan. that Tal- by Talleyrand, and held no inter- 
leyrand was quite sure of being able course with the lehders of the Up- 
to oust Pitt,” — Morris to Washington, position.” 
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fiiemios of France, biit, on the contrary, wished, for her 
own sake, that the French people should be satisfied. “Pitt 
and I,” said GrcnvUlc, “well know that a commercial nation 
can only f^ain by the freedom of its neighbours;” “but,” he 
added, “no answer can be returned to Talleyrand’s other 
propositions. The French Envoy thought himself justified 
by the tenor of this conference in reporting to Narbonne, 
that Pitt aiiiied at a rapprochement to France, but that the 
Cliancellor, and above all the King, were opposed to it; 
that, therefore, although the English Cabinet had resolved to 
return an t'vasive answer, he believed that Pitt w'ould under- 
take nothing against the French, even should they attack 
lielgiuui. It was true, he said, that England had in 1790 
guaranteed the Belghan sovereignty to the Emperor, but she 
hixd not bound herself to protect that country from transient 
military occiijjation, or other accidents of war. * 

Narboipxc considei’ed that he had gained much by this 
assurance. In the Crisis into which the French Cabinet was 
throwni by the resolutions of the other Ministers, he had 
once more, summoned tJic three Generals to Paris, to support 
himself by their influence and advice. Once more momentous 
events might be influeticed by the decisions of Lafayette, 
and once more he really decided in favour of destruction. 
Enrag<*d at Beytrand’s opposition to his plans for saving the 
Iloyal family, and inspired by new hopes from England, he 
(‘iicourjiged Narbonne to continue his present course, to ad- 
here to his warlike poli(;y, and rigorously to oppose his 
colleagues. Lafayette undertook to announce to the Council, 
OR the 3rd of March, that Narbonne could no longer serve 


' All this information is taken remained there — when the Tribunal 
from Talleyrand’s despatches to Nar-^ was broken up by the September 
bonne. These papers had also their murders — unnoticed among other do- 
revolutionary history. At the time cumenta, and wore discovered a few 
of Delessart’s trial they were sent years ago as waste paper. 

(o the Gourt of Justice at Orleans; 
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the State, as colleague of Bertrand, the enemy of the Con- 
stitution. Expostulations and offers were in vain, because 
Lafayette and his party hoped to place Narbonne at the 
head of a Ministry entirely amenable to their will. On the 
6th of March, Narbonne declared to the Assembly, in, the 
name of the Generals, that no one should be allowed to 
meddle with the Constitution j that though it was a terrible thing 
to throw the Country into a war, it was, on the^other hand, 
a despicable thing to represent war as an impossibility, in 
order to curtail freedom; that the well-known integrity of 
the King gave every one a right to expect that he would 
not only require from his Ministers the upholding of the Con- 
stitution, but the practical carrying out of its principles, and 
the removal of all obstructions. It is difficult to say whether 
the suspicion, thus covertly expressed, attached to the King 
or to his Ministers; but the Gii'ondists spoke out more 
clearly the same evening by the mouth of a certain Gou- 
chon,* a half crazy citizen of St. Antoine, who, in the name 
of that Faubourg, called on the Assembly to decree the 
(!ompidsory acceptance of the assignats at their fiill value, 
and to anuibilute all conspirators— urging that it was more 
profitable to servo the People than Kings — for that “Cour- 
tiers, Kings and Ministers would 2)ass away,” but “the 
people and the pikes would never 2)ass aAvay.” 

Under these circumstances, Delessart and the Lam»‘tbs 
were of ojjinion® that Narbonne could remain Minister no 
longer; the remainder of the Cabinet thought the same, 
but projiosed, to soften matters, that the royalist Ber- 
trand should retire likewise. Pending these deliberatioiis, 
the Journals published letters from the three Generals to Nar- 
bonne, in which they expressed their regret that he should 
resign, as ho was indispensable to both Army and Country. 


• That he was now, and l^iig afterwards, a tool of the Gironde is shown 
in (iadoul’s report. Vid, Buebez, XXVIII. — * La Marck to Mercy, 
March 11th. 
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By these means the crisis was made public, and a. universal 
excitement was caused. The King, too, ofiended by the in- 
terference of his Army in political questions, hesitated no 
longer, and announced to Narbonhe in a few words that he 
had appointed Col de Graves as War Minister in Ms stead, 
and summoned the Generis to the palace, to answer for Uieir 
letters. Luckner sai4* th®'i N®rl>cnne , had. ..been finch a. con* 
venient Minister ; and. JLa^ayette affirmed that the letters were 
published without his knowledge; but, after the audience^ he 
angrily told the Minister of Justice, that “it should soon be 
seen who had the greatest power in the kingdom — himself 
or the King.”* 

It was the most unfortunate moment which Delessart could 
have chosen for a ministerial change, for it seemed as if all 
the quarters of the globe were conspiring to add weight to 
the blow impending over his head. On the 8th, news 
arrived at Pafis that the Spanish Minister, Florida Blanca, 
had fallen into disgraee, and had been succeeded by Aranda, 
who was believed to hold political opinions similar to those 
of Lafayette and to entertain a decided hostility to England. 
Spain therefore was looked upon as entirely lost to the 
Austrian Concert. — In the next place there was a report 
that Russia was endeavouring to persuade Prussia to act 
against the Poles — that Generals and Ministers were at 
variance on this subject in Berlin — and that the interest felt 
in Ijcopold’s views respecting France was already on the 
wane; and lastly, on the 9th, came the astounding intel- 
ligence of tlie Emperor Leopold’s death, after an illness of 
only four days — an event which scattered ^1 'existing plans 
to the winds and deprived the European Coalition of its very 
soul. Leopold’s heir, Francis, a weak young man, 22 years 
of age, had not yet been declared Emperor; and Austria was 
supposed to be entirely isolated by the neutrality qf Eng- 
land, which, according to Talleyrand’s report, might be safely 


* Pellenc to La Marck. 
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relied on.. The Parisian public now believed in the contin- 
uance of peace, and the Funds rose 15 per cent; but 
Brissot and Lafayette only saw in this turn of affairs, by 
which Ldessart was left friendless and helpless, a more 
favourable opportunity of attacking Austria. They therefore 
deterniin^ to use it to take signal vengeance for th(* dis- 
missal of Narbonne from the Cabinet, by seizing for them- 
selves the reins of power to complete the breach witli 
Austria. 

No speech was ever mon* malicious, violent, and d<*void 
of argument, \ than the one delivered by Brissot, on March 
10th, ill which he discussed th«‘ despjrtches lietween Austria, 
and Dc'lessai't, in order to found upon e them a charge of 
high trt'ason against that ‘Minister. For, however miu^h the 
latter ma}, in his he:u't, have been inclined to the Austrian 
Coalition, the notes in ((uestion contained nothing but what 
the National Assembly hud itself deerei'd; and that which 
would generally have been r<‘gardi‘d as the duty, and r«‘- 
dounded to the <Tedit, of a Minister — rh., making (‘xtensive 
demands in gentle terms, in order not to give uniu'cessary 
offence — was now branded as a crime against the honour 
and safety of tl^e State. No Committee was <‘alh*d on to 
report, nor was the accused allonK^d to say a word in his 
own ’defence; the allied factions of Brissot and Lafa}ette 
mad<' up the whole Assembly. But when sonu* members of 
the Right characterized tin* criminal impeachment as too 
strong a measure, and wished to limit the proceedings to 
the overthrow of tin* Minister by a direct vote of censure — 
tlien the most splendid orator of the Gironde, Vergniaud, 
rose to place tlie (jentlenesfi of his party in full view, by 
opening out a vi^ta of future deeds of violence. Mirabeau, 

^ Bribsot confe&scd to Dumont, pearlmicut necessary, in order to re- 
that the 'Minister would certainly be move him from the Ministry ; it would 
ac<j[uitted*&ince, there was no evidence not do to let the Jacobins jifet the start 
against him; but he said that the of thorn. ^^(hn(nre3 sur Mi 

position of alVairs rendered the im- raheau^ XIX. 378. 
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in his contest -with I^®8t«jf,Ji^' <^IW 5 P i^imnded hia 
hearers that St, in winch, fanatics 

had armed the hand of 'Chstflos IX^i. Jigaittpt his people. On 
this occasion Vergnipad cried, “I tdh see the window of 
that Palace in whi(^ conspiracy ia hi} ing its snares to lead 
us through the anarchy dP civil war tojihe chains ot slavery. 
Often in the olden times has Terror issued forth jfrom that 
Palace in the name of Despotism; let that same Terror now 
return to it in the name of the liaw: let it be clearly known 
that the King alone in that Palace is inviolable, and that 
every other head is subject to the Sword of Justice!” • 

It was thus the Girondists roused the Queen, by threats 
of thf* scaflPold, from tlie tears she was shedding over the grave 
of her Brother, in whom, though so far away, had Iain her only 
hope of safety. They little knew how busily they were 
ereetiug that same scaffold for themselves as well as their 
victims! When Vergniaud had finished speaking, every idea 
of opposition was overwhelmed by thunders of never-ending 
applause, — tlic impeachment of Delessart was passed by an 
immense majority, and his arrest carried into effect that very 
evening. — The Ministry was overthrown, — where were its 
successors to be sought for? 

' We frequently read two different statements respecting 
the formation of the new Cabinet. According to one of 
tli«'S(*, tli<‘ (Tironde dictated the list of Ministers, with the 
threat tlaj^, in case of its non-acceptance, they would, im- 
peach the Queen. * But when we look closely into the course 
of events, we shall find no trace of this, except in the speech 
of Vergniaud. According to the other statement, the King 
had made up his mind, that he must keep his friends for 
better times, and meanwhile choose his Ministers — according 
to Constitutional iidage — from the ran^s of the majority. 

‘ This was Ehhespierrs's version m«nt, the sasftioion arose, that the 
of the affair at that time; 'heaulieu, Gironde, having risen to power, be- 
lli. 247. As there was no farther came accomplices hi crimes which 
mention made of such an impeach- they had once tbeatened to prosecute. 
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But in puch times, the strict forms of the Constitutional 
tournament can no longer be observed. In a question of 
life and death, we surround ourselves with defenders — when 
we can! 

But Louis could no longer do so, and this was the simple 
reason of the formatipn of a Deinfieratio Ministry. lie was 
without protectors, without weapons; his guard was not yet 
organised, and his troops were as much in the. hands of the 
enemy as the bandits of the Faubourgs. The National Assembly 
held the supreme power, its leaders ordered the appointment 
of the Ministers, and needed no longer - to employ threats 
for the attainment of their ends. “The King,” writes one of 
his confidential friends * at this period, “lives like a man who 
is preparing .for death.”* Had the Girondists gained the 
victory of the 10th unaided, the Government of Louis woidd 
have ended at once, and the Gironde woidd have formed a 
Regency for Louis XVII. * But they had eompiered by the 
help of Lafayette, and the General was still a power with 
which they must keep on good terms. *In Paris he had as 
many partisans amongst the National Guard, as the Gironde 
among the Pikemen; and out of the capital he was backed 
by the army, or^ at any rate, both he and the Girondists 
believed this to be the case. Lafayette, however, in spite 
of his republican tendencies, had committ<‘d himself too 
thoroughly to the whole constitution, and saw too clearly 
that any alteration of it under present circumstances would 
only give the Gironde the victory over himself, to allow 
of the removal of Louis from the throne.. The change of 
Ministers was. all that the Gironde could effect for the pre- 
sent; but in regard to the members of the new cabinet they 
carried their point against Lafayette in the case of every 
office. 

Even the new Minister at War, de Graves, whn&pi D^es- 
sart had appointed, and who had beeiv recommended to him 

^ Pellenc. — * Mallet, I. 260. Beauchamp also mentions it. 
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as a friend of Narbonne, was closely connected with the 
Gironde' by means of P4thion ahdi'Gensonne. Of more im- 
portance was the next nomination to the Ministry of 
Foreign affairs, for; which Juafayette proposed Barthelemy, 
French ambassadop. in Switzerland,, a matt of republican 
opinions, but of weak and irresolute character. For the 
Hom<^ affairs h<^ wished to introduce his friend Baron Dietrich, 
Mayor of Strasburg, who upheld his cause against the 
Priestly and Jacobin party* in Alsace. — and had just presented 
him with a pocket edition of Jbe “Bights of man” for the 
seduction of the Austrian soldiers. But the Girondists, at 
Gensonne’s suggestion, had directed their attention to General 
Duinouriez, whom they considered as one of themselves, and 
to whom Lafayette could make no special objection, as he 
had already himself employed him as his agent in Brussels. 
By this means one of the most considerable agents of the 
Revolution was brought on to the groat theatre of political 
life. Duinouriez forthwith decided the nomination to the post., 
of Miuistm' of Marine affairs in favour of Lacostc, a man' 
devoted to himself, but otherwise possessed of small capa- 
I'.Ity. The remaining appointments were filled up more 
slowdy, as' Dumourii'z took no step without having previ- 
ously consulted with Brissot and Petliion, It was not until 
the 28th that they- agreed in offering the Ministry of Justice 
to Narboiine’s friend Gamier, and as a set-off against this, 
the ITome Ministry and that of Finance were given to two 
thorough-paced Girondists — Roland and Clavi^re. .But as 
Gamier declined the post offered to him, it finally fell to 
the lot of a Bourdeaux lawyer, Duranthon, recommended by 
Vergniaud and Guadet. * . 

Such, was the progress made by the Girondist fiiction at 
the seat of Government and the course of events in the 
Ijrovinces ’corresponded exactly to the crisis of affairs in the 

^ Besides this man^ Robert, . Louret and Coilot d’Herbois were also 
talked of. 


2E2 
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Capital. *On the 12th of March, a friend of Barbaroux, 
Rebeqiii, eet out for MarseillOa with 4,000 men, and 6 pieces 
of artillery to qxiell the counter-revolution in Arles — regard- 
less of the protestations of the Public authorities, and the 
prospect of a civil war. It soon, however, became evident 
that the expected resistance - of the citizens of Arles had been 
greatly over-estimated, and the MarsaUlois entered the town 
without opposition, and disarmed the weak force of National 
Guards. Almost on the same day repeated charges wore 
brought forward in the Natipnal Assembly against Avignon, 
Mende and Jales, and decrees were passed in quick suecos- 
sion to confirm the occupation of Arles by the Marscillois, 
and to carry out the disarming of the whole department of 
the Lozere. 

On the other hand they restored the weapons of the Gla- 
ciers to the Bandits of Vaucluse, by proclaiming a general 
amnesty for all political offenc<!S, and entrusting the Depart- 
ments of Marseilles and du Gard with the reestablishment 
of order, instead of the Royal Commission. Marseilles ap- 
pointed for this office the leaders of the force which had 
occupied Arles — Rebequi and Bertier, — who immediately 
despatched a troop of their followers to Avignon, liberated 
Jourdan with a portion, of his Bandits and other criminals, 
and immediately afterwards held a triumphal entry, in their 
company, into Avigi^n. From that time forward gloom and 
terror brooded over the miserable city. “This time,” cried 
Jourdan, ‘^the ice-house shall be filled:” and many thousands 
of the inhabitants prepared to leave the place. The republican 
Revolution reigned throughout the South of the Kingdom, 
and had a well-equipped and victorious army at its disposal. 
Lyons, the second city in the land, moreover, was entirely 
in the hands of the Democrats. The Council of the Com- 
mune was filled by the friends of Roland. Vitet, the Mayor, 
kept up a confidential correspondenoe ‘with him, ruled over 
the city by means of the Jacobin .pub, and had just suc- 
' oeeded in carrying the election of a brave Sansculotte, the 
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silkwoaver Juilli^, a« of ihfB Ciric 

Guard; while a G^aon 'Priept^ liajujed Ivanssel^ roused the 
artisans of the great inanufaoturiug towa. to enthuuasm by 
a journal, at the h^d of which was the motto ; ‘‘The Ijord 
hath filled the hungly wit^ good thiagili i^d' the rich he hath 
sent empty away.”, Auother exrpriest'drom 'Piedmont, Chal- 
lier, was already declaiming, in imitation of Robespierre, 
against the lukewarmness of the Girondists, and demanding 
the annihilation oi' i^e moneyed men, who* were striving to 
erect a new aristocracy on the ruins of the old Nobility. 
It was to no purpose that the Departmental Qpuncil sus- 
pended him for ordering illegal imprisonments and house- 
searchings, the fury of the Democratic mob firmly upheld 
him in his office. The Mayo>r Vitet himself went at- this 
time to Montpellier, to enter into relations with the leaders , 
of the Marseillois; and it was commonly .reported that thi^‘ 
Revolutionary army, strengthened by all the kindred ele- 
ments of the country,; was about to march upon the capital. 

As the Girondists, however. Had fought their way into 
the Ministry,' this extreme measure was for the present de- 
ferred. Roland even declared the liberation of the Bandits 
in Avignon illegal; whereupon Robespierre openly accused 
him to the Jacobins of treason; bi|^ Roland was, not very 
much in earnest with his protest, and his friends soon afterr 
wards quashed, the complaints of the ij||^opl^ of Avignon by 
movina the order of the day. 
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General DCMOrRiEz. — D eclaration oe war aioainst Austria. — Plans 

AGAINST SARDINIA. — FAILURE OF THE* ATTACK ON BELGIUM. — LAPAYKTTE 
BREAKS I^ITH THE MINISTRY. — CRISIS IN FRENCH MA NUFACTURES. — NA- 
TIONAL B.ANKRUPTCY.— Fresh attacks of the GIRONDE on IlIE KING.— 
Indignation of dumouriez and the Parisian citizens. — Dissolution 
OF the ministry. 

Ry far the most important person in the now Ministry was 
Hhe Minister for Foreign affairs, General Dumourioz. Like 
Sicyfes and Mirabeati, he came from Provence, and belonged 
to a respectable family of the Noblesse de JRohe of that coun- 
try. His Father, however, in consequence of his irritable and 
.unaccomodating character, rose no higher than the office of 
War Commissary, and his ambitious and pleasure-loving 
son was thrown at an early age on his own resources. 
At the age of 18 he served in the aryiy ugainst Frederick 
the Great, and by bis conduct in three campaigns, gained 
for htinsylf the cru8|||^of St. Louis and the rank of Captain. 
But the peace soon put an end to his hopes of farther ad- 
vancement; his regiment was broken up, and he himself 
dismissed with a sinall pension. His affection for a young 
kinswoman, with whose parents his. dwn were at vajiance, 
caused a quarrel b#weeu him and his father. Impelled by 
the triple force of poverty, passion and ambition, he collected 
the remnant of his worldly possessions, and with a hundred 
, louisd'or in his pocket, set out to seek hij4^f^Huiii|e in the 
world. • Choiseul, who was at that at ^ h^ad of the 

Ministry, gave him permission to jd s .report of his 

.^exploits, which established for Idon Iholiiig in 4he in- 
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triguing cabal at that time calling itself the French gov- 
ernment. This was slippery ground for any man, but es- 
pecially dangerous fof one without name or connection like 
Dnmouriez. But Jbe had the genuine spirit of a soldier, 

to whom danger is* a ]Dleasant excitement. He undei^tood 
the right moment for shewing* liimself audacious and proud, 
or supple and submissive, — and above all, adroit and useful, 
lie was not rostrfiined by any of the higher principles* of 
action; his only conviction iii politics and morality was, that 
a mistake was worse than a crime, and that in his position 
any a ulgar breacli of law would be the worst ^ mistakes. 
Thus his life passed away in many-coloured vicissitudes. 
First employed in a verj dubious office in the Corsican troubles 
of 1 7t)6, he afterwards acted as se<Tet agent of the French Min- 
ister in Spain and Portugal, and afterwards in Hungary and 
Poland — where he had made great progress in the organizjl 
tion of the war on a grand scale against Russia, when the 
fall of Choiseul put an end to his operations, and called him 
' hack to Paris. The new Minister Aiguillon was unfavourable 
to him, but he considered himself fiilly recompensed for this, 
by the favour of Count Broglie, who served the King as 
private adviser, behind Aiguillon’s back. Duinouriez, however, 
soon learned how little reliance could be placed on the King, 
who, at the Minister’s behest, aBowed him to be consigned 

to a long imprisonment. In 1771^ hii^pcrsecutiou came at 

last to an end; he was made Comm^dant of Cherbourg, 
with the rank of ^Major-general, in which post he remaiaed 
till the bilking out of the Revolution. ^ 

To live away from Paris seemed to Dumouiiesz a auf- 
Bciently hard fate; his mind found no rilt ip the narrovtness 
of provincial life, and he was continually besieging -'the M^- 
isters with plans, reports* aPd projectis. In all hw ^orts hk 
aspirations #sre directed^ less tn the trappings titan the 
realities of poi(iw— towards inBuepedy activity, and knowh^ge. 
He wished to enjoy li|b) but womld have been also opnten^ 
with a modksvate nnd wonld have 
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ev«n had his name remained unknown. His am- 
bition was to rule, to influence and to guide men — to make 
his will felt in the policy of France. Xn this mood of mind, 
the Revolution overtook him. Without aliment’s hesitation, 
his path was chosen; his whole life had been a struggle 
against the privileges of noble birth ; the time was now come 
for personal power and merit, and Dumouriez, threw him- 
self zealously into the movement. His greatest efforts were 
spent in revolutionising the soldiers. In the organisation 
of the Civic Guard at Cherbourg he Wok a personal part, 
and quickly acquired a democratic reputation throughout the 
Province. In .Paris he was introduced to Mirabcau and 
Lafayette, and was entrusted by the latter with a mission 
to Belgium, where he formed a lasting cCnnection with the 
Democrats. Backed by a number of old acquaintances he 
at last obtained influence with the Ministry itself. Louis XVI. 
alone could not endure him, and continually refused to 
promote him— saying he knew that intriguer well, and that 
his employers would pay dearly for his support. In 1791 
he was sent as Commander-in-chief of the Lower Loire to 
Nantes; distinguished himself by rigid patriotism on the 
occasion of the King's flight, and became acquainted with 
Gensonn^, when the latter was commissioned in August to 
inquire into the religious troubles of La Vendee. Two 
months afterwards he offered his services to the JCing as 
Minister, and promised a complete extermination of the 
Jacobins.^ When rejected by Louis, he kept up his con- 
nection with the Girondists by means of Gensonnd, and was 
summoned by that faction to- Paris in February 1792; and 
on the fall of Del^sart was introduced by them into the 
Ministry. Dumouriez was at this time 53 years old, but 
had all the liveliness and impetuosity of the youngest man; 
and he resolved to take his own course «md iikke an epoch 
in 'the Revolution. 


* Morris to WMbingtoti, MamhVfltt. 
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lie entirely sympathised in the war policy of th^ Gjfondet 
and was really the first to reduce it to system and method, 
to give it definite objects, and calculate the requisite and 
possible means of compassing its ends. “You will not only 
have a war,” he *had previously said to Delessart, “with 
Austria, but a general Etiropeaa war; it shall, however, only 
end in bringing us glory, profit and extended dominion.” 
It was he who first uttered the words “natural boundaries” 
of the Alps and Rhine (words bill of fate to the Revolution), 
and founded on them his whole system of warlike operations 
— r/.c’. defiance where those nfttural boundaries were already 
in i>os&es8ion, as in Alsace; and attack, whore they had first 
to bo aoquired by conquest. ^Tlie latter w\as the case in 
Belgium, Liege, and the Rhenish Electorate, in the North; 
and in the South, in tlje Duchy of Savoy, which was ill affected 
towards its Sardinian Rulers. In the latter country, as well 
as in Belgium and on the Rhine, numerous counoctions were 
kept up with the people; and little doubt w'as felt tliat an 
insurrection would b(:eak out as soon as French troops should 
shew themselves. With tins expectation Lafayette was to 
march by Namur towards Li^e and Brussels; laickner, 
starting for Strasburg, was to proceed by-way of Landau 
to operate against Mayence; aiid a fourth army would be 
raised in the South to attack Savoy. Dumouriez, who knew 
as well as Biron himself, by his former adventures, the weak 
and evil side of every Court, had strong hopes of keeping 
England neutral, and severing Prussia from the Austrian 
Alliance. • It seemed to the whole party impossible that 
Prussia, against which the Austto-French Alliance of 1756 
had been formed, should really take part in a war against 
renovated France — a war which had its origin in tlie rcnun> 
ciation of that very alliance. The death of Leopold seemed 
to afford freah^hapees, and the French Government made new 
overtures' to JPrussia, and offered it Uirough the younger 
Cnstine, a French'Pol^h alliatuce, and, as a recompense, 
the hegemony of Germailfy, and p^rhapd the imperial Crown, 
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whicl^ha<^ just fallen vacant.' But should these expectations 
fail, (and they were really in every respect inconsistent with 
the actual state of things), Dnmouriez thought that, if the 
worst came to the worst, he should have conquered Belgium, 
and organised an armed insurrection in that country, long 
before the German armies could arrive. Under this im- 
pression he resumed the interchange of diplomatic notes with 
Austria, cout;hed in the rudest terms, in order to bring on 
a declaration of war with the least possible delay. ^ 

> Very little was needed to eflPect this object, since the 
bi-each was virtually completed *by the decree of January 25th. 
On the Austrian side, the young King Francis had declared 
for war as early as ,1791 ; ^and »the already declining in- 
fluence of Prince Kauniifz (who was the personification in 
Vienna of the Alliani^e between Austria and France against 
Prussia), bad now completely sunk below the political horizon. 
The Austrian Cabinet being so disposed, there could no 
longer be any question of further concessions, which the 
well-known tendencies of the Gironde*- were of themselves 
sufficient to render in every respect foolish and unavailing. 
But Francis was still too new to busirfess, and too distrust- 
ful of himself aqd others, to allow of any immediate changi; 
in the peaceful policy of ^Leopold. Accordingly the Vice- 
chancellor Cobenzl, who retained his former influence, re- 
peated in his note of March 18th the’ representations of his 
previous despatch of the 17th of February, expressed in exactly 
the same words, for his reply to which Delessart had been 
first .applauded and then impeached; “It is fortunate for 
you,” said the Elector of Mayence, on this occasion, to the 
Emigres, “that the French themselves declare war, or yon 
would long for it in vain.”* Duinouricz once more replied 
with the categorical demand that the Emperqr should dis- 
arm, and likewise break off his alliance with Prussia. Cobenzl 

' Coadorcet’a Revision des travaux de rAss^ddee legMoHee. Oeuvres X, 442. 

* BoaiU4, 
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replied that this should be done as soon as Franqp had 
given compensation for her illegal acts Against the Alsatian 
Princes and the Pope; and had established a state of things 
at home by' which the safety of Europe was no longer im-*- 
perilled. The meaas of fnllilling the latter condition, he 
added, the French themselves should tiike into consideration.’ 
Austria therefore still maintained the precise position it had 
taken up in December, without taking, a single step towards 
aggression. Whereupon, Dumouries, however insufficient 
might seem the grounds for doing so, resolved to propose 
to the National Assentbly a declaration of war against the 
King rtf Hungary and Bohemia. 

By the middle of April he, had lutd time to become in 
some degree acapiainted with the agrcnicns which surround 
the position of a Minister, in a period of Kevolution. It 
is true that the National Assembly applauded all his official 
lieports, which he knew how to flavour with all the energy 
of civisnir. The majority, even amongst the Jacobins, whom 
he once visited in the red cap of liberty, was still favourable 
to him. But he was soon himself convinced that the existing 
means of carrying oit a serious war were utterly iiisufflcient. 
Narhonne hud taken his measures in the most brilliant, but 
frivolous and superficial manner. All his reports had been 
made with a view to the applause of the gallery, rather 
than in accordance with facts. On every side there was 
want of men and officers, discipline and materials. The 
Minister at Warj do Graves, Avho placed himself at; the 
disposal of Dumouriez, did his best; but unfortunately the 
home policy of the Girondists, on whom , in other respects 
he was obliged to lean, rendered all progress impossible. 
The foremost condition of successful warfare — the discipline 

> So runs the note itself. Dumou- (B. IV. ch. 1) how ftr the vievs 
ries; says, that Austria had designated of the Austrian Ministry agreed wj)ih 
the Royal declaration of the 23d of this*,. St any rate no notes to thU 
June 1789 as the basis of ^e^ture etfeot his been foiuul.' 
constitution. We shall presentiy see . 
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of the army — after innumerable blows, now received its death 
stroke from the National Assembly, who, after repeated 
* demands from the Jacobins, ordered the liberation of the 
Swiss regiment Chateauvieux, which had been condemned to 
the galleys for the bloody mutiny of Nancy. This gave 
the Parisian Democrats the opportunity of getting up a 
tumultuous popular festival in honour of the liberated crim- 
inals, who were represented as martyrs for liberty.^ The 
more active this kind of agitation became, the greater was 
the number of officers who emigrated, tlie more unruly 
did the soldiers become, the fewer the troops that could he 
spared from home service, and the more completely were 
all the channels of administration blocked up. It soon ap- 
peared, moreover, that Dumouriez was too independent to 
suit the taste of his party. Mad. Poland was angry with 
his not very refined manners,- with his ridicule of her 
officiousness, and affectation of playing the part of a great 
man. For the present they wore mutually necessary to each 
other, but there was no real agreement in their views; 
Dumouriez hardly concealed his opinion that the King was 
better than any of them. ’ , ^ 

Under these circumstances, it was natural he should seek 
to renew his old connexion with Lafayette, who had returned 
to his head-quarters in Metz full of wrath at the manner 
in which the Ministerial appointment had been filled up, 
and therefore more inclined to wage war with the Jacobins 
than with Austria. Dumouriez wrote to him three times, 
confirmed the arrangement made under Narbonne*, that the 
. chief blow should be dealt in Belgium by Lafayette, and 

' The red Phrygian cap, which a red woollen cap, arid the fete'd 
had been assumed since the begin- Swiss had al«o brought it with them 
nlng of the Revolution as the symbol flrom the ' Con/. Poisson, 

of freedom, and whm as such by L'atmee et la gardt tfOtiontUe, I, 870. 
Diimouriezf drst gained general, and Mortiater-Teraiiai;, 'Biid. dela Terreur^ 
laatlng popularity at the festival of Vol. II. o. 1. 

April 15th. The galley-elavefe wore ■ 
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strengthened him — in .spite of the complaints of the other 
Generals — by a Division of tlie Army of the North.* In 
reply came a semi-official note from liafayette, expressing his 
desire that measures should be taken for the reestablish- 
ment of order, and for ^e restoration of civil and religious 
freedom; and he promised, on these “conditions, to support 
the Ministry: At the same time, in a private letter to 
Duinouriez, he complained of the exclusive party spirit which 
prevailed, and the unruly eagerness displayed, for the com- 
mencement of war. Dumouriez replied that he was not so 
inclined; that the date at which war had been decided on, 
was previous to the formation of the present Ministry. Still 
more strongly did he deprecate the imputation of party 
spirit; and expressed his conviction, that Lafayette and him- 
self stood in need of mutual assistance. In accordance with 
these .sentiments he defended the General in the debate of 
the Cabinet against the Girondists, who, feeling theinselvcs 
now certain of war, and wishing to be reconciled to Robes- 
pierre, were willing to sacrifice to him his detested opponent 
Lafayette. Dumouriez opposed their machinations with all 
bis power, yet Lafayette maintained his reserve; and as his 
feelings were no secret to the Ministers, they were seriously 
alarmed for th<*. fate of the motion on the question of war 
in the Assentbly, till now so enthusiastic in its favour. As 
late as the 18th April, when instructions for assuming 
tlie offensive had been already sent off .to the Generals, 
Dumouriez wrote to his old friend Biron, that the question 
of peace a‘nd war was before the Assembly, and that should 
the decision be for peace, nothing would be left for theih 
all but to emigrate to America. But it soon appeared that 
with Lafayette ^he thought was not very quickly followed 
by the deed; and although his own desire for war was coolc;^ 
he made, no attempt to influence his party? so that when» 
on the 20th of April, the King with a heavy hea¥t fulfilled 


‘ Unpublished correspondence in the military archlTes at PaHi. 
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tlie comiii.nnds of his Ministry, and brought forward tho 
motion for war witli Austria, two or throe voices only were 
raised warning the AssCMnbly to prudence. All th(‘ rest wore 
in one tumult of joy and feverish impatience. No delay, not 
even for the report of a Committee, or for. printing the propo- 
sal, was allowed, and war .‘igainst Hohernia and Hungary was 
unanimously decreed. Kvery thing Imd boon 'j)repared on 
the, frontiers, that the lightning flash might be immediately 
followed by the thunders of war. 

The Democrats of Marseilles had already begged for 
Montes([uioii as Commander-in-chief for the South, and his 
having been at variance with Damcth and Lafayette, from 
the time of the Constituent Assembly, seemed to offer a 
sufficient guarantee to the Giromb'. * He '•was now on his 
way to Lyons in order to place 30,000 men on the very 
borders of Savoy, and to pn'pare them for a rapid inroad 
as soon as a pretext ofli'red ; and this was {|uickly found. 
On the 19th of April, the Sardinian Commandant of Alexan- 
dria refused to receiv<‘ the newly appointed French Charge 
d’Aftaires, Semonville, on the grotind that he had not been 
officially announced, and that he was known as a dangerous 
agitator. Both charges wore true, for Sanlinia beh)uged to 
the so-calbnl kindred (L'ourts, at which those ceremonies still 
obtained. Sthnonvilh' had once been a tool of laifayettc and 
afterwards of Mirabcau, in the secret police *of Paris ; sub- 
scapumtly he hath cooperated with the Democrats of Liege 
as (^hnrffr (Y Affaires in that city; and lastly, when resident 
in Genoa, had used his utmost efforts to furtln'r the same 
cause in Italy. Notwithstanding these facts, Durnouriez 
demanded express satisfaction for this insulting violation of 
international law', and when this was not forflicoming, Mon- 
te,squiou received instructions to occupy Savoy on the 15th 
of May.* 

Koi'hambeau and Lafayette had received orders, five days 

* Barbaronx’tt Memoire». — * Corre«potidence <»f the Army of the Soutii. 
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before the deelaratiou of war, to place their men under 
canvas, that Lafayette, in the very beginning of May, might 
lead n0,000 men from Dim in forced marches to Givet and 
Namur; and that as g' on as this movement had commenced, 
Rochanibeau might begin his marcli with 22,000 meti by 
way of Mons towards Brussels. But neither the political 
nor military views of Uo<>hambeau were agreeable to Du- 
mouriez or the Gironde; and after an interval of eight days, 
a second order was issued, that he should himself remain 
with the rear-guard at Valenciennes,' and send General Biron 
in his stead with 12,000 men against Mons; and that further, 
for the purpo.se of nusleading the Austrians, he should des- 
patch two small detachments ^towards Tournay and Fumes, 
and begin his attack on the 20th of April at latest. La- 
fayette was instructed,' ill like manner, to be at Givet by 
the 30th, and to March u[>on Namur by the 1st of May,^ 
Dumouricz, with bis own hand, wrote to urge him to lose 
no time; reminded him of tl»c anger of the Jacobins, which 
he must disarm by brilliant succ(‘sses — of the weakness of 
the Austrian.s- -and of the im|M>rtanee of the results which 
must ensue if he rea<*hed Namur and Liege by forced 
marches, and called tin* Belgians to arms. “’I shall count the 
minutes,” he said, “till T receive intelligence from you.”. 

Tntelligence arrived only two tpiickly -from all quarters, 
and more disastrous than am) one. could have expected. 

Koehambeaiu was bitterly chagrined on ret^eiving the second 
despatch of the 22nd, and the more so as it was accom- 
panied by ‘ seah*d orders for tlic tw«> Generals under his 

^ The whole diftVronce between the comiuanders for months, and, as far 
instructions of the IMt and tlie 22iid as regarded Namur, had been drawn 
consisted therefore in this, th&t accord- tip by themselves, the diflerence ap- 
ing to the former, the attack was to pears insignificant. When Lafayette 
be made in the first week of May and Roehambeau ascribe ^.eir fai^re 
and according to the latter on the to this discrepancy, it only shows 
30th of April at latest As the their wish to t^ow the blame of it 
general plan had been known to the oh the Wnistrj. 
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command. Bui as a man of honour he did his best, in the 
eight short days which were left, to furnish Biron with every 
assistance in his power, although believing him to be the real 
author and instigator of the whole arrangement. Deficient 
as was the equipment of the Army, there was sufficient ma- 
terial to place 12, (XX) men in the field; and with this force 
Biron was able to cross the ft-ontier on the 29th, while 
Theobald Dillon marched with 3,500 from Dillc towards 
Tournay; and Carles with 1,200 men from Dunkirk towards 
Fumes. Dillon, by marching through the night, ai’rivod on 
Belgian ground on the morning of tins 29th; and halted a 
league from Tournay, that his men might brt'akfast. He him- 
self felt great uncertainty as lo his position and chanc<‘8 of 
success, and told the captain who led the vanguard that he 
feared a surprise, and should like to beat an immediate re- 
treat. Nevertheless . he remained under cover of some hills, 
without sendii^ forward any outposts to rt'connoitre in bis 
front. The Cavalry u'ere just unbridling their horses to feed 
them, when the enemy appeare<l in sight, in about t'(pml 
uumbi^rs, on the dank of their position, led by Colonels 
Pforzheim and Vogelsang, who, with tlirec batallious and six 
squadrons, were marching against the French.^ Although 
the Austrians at first only brought a few field pieces, and 
the Chenaux-Uyers, into action, the greatest terror seized on 
Dillon’s forces; and when the Austrian infantry shewed it- 
self, he instantly sounded a retreat. This was carried out at 
first in tolerable order — the Austrians pursuing fanihour hat- 
tant but without firing; when suddenly the French Cuiras- 
siers and the rest of the cavalry broke their lines, riding over 
the infantry with wild cries of “Sauve qui peui!*’ and the 
whole* mass rolled in tumultuous confusion towards Lille. 
The Austrians only pursued to the frontier, and did not 
lose a man; the French lost four guns^ a quantity of bag- 
gage and two men! The tumult continued to rage in the 


* Austrian Military Journal^ 1812 , I. 16 . 
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town of Lille itself; the soldiers raised the cry of freaehery, 
in which the inoh joined; the officers were fired on hy hoth 
solditn's and populace, and Dillon, with two other Generals, 
wc're ruthlessly butehc! 'd. 

Meanwhile liiron, on the 29th, had occupied Quievrain, 
the nearest border town of Bel^inin, without opposition, and 
inarched from that place upon Mons in three columns. A 
litth' skirmishing between the outposts took place, but did 
not cause much delay; and by the afternoon liiron had 
ri'ached the heights above Mons, where the Austrian general 
Beaulieu had entrenclu'd himself wuth only 3,.500 men, but 
in a strong position. Here Biron halted, having no certain 
knowledge* of the strength of the <>nemy, and feeling little 
confidence in his own troops. He was, moreover, surjirised to 
see no signs of a Belgian revolution, and came at last, after 
a fruitless cannonade against the enemy’s light troops, to the 
pi’udent determination to wait for news from Tournay. When 
these arrived in the evening, his courage fell; and it was 
only lu'causo the exhaustion of his troops rendered a night 
march impossible, that he postponed his retreat till the fol- 
lowing morning. It never occurred to him that since the 
Austrians had only 40,000 men under arms in all Bc'lgium, 
he <‘«)uld not now be in the. neighbourhood of a superior 
forc»‘ to his own, and that Dillon’s advance was only a feint, 
while he himself was leading the main attack. He seems 
to have forgotten, too, that Roehamboau with (5000 men was 
only a few leagues off, and that he might therefore recon- 
noitre the (‘ilemy’s position without any danger. His uneasiness 
communicated itself to the troops^ and disorders broke out 
in the middle of tlu' night in two regiments of Dragoons, 
some of whom fled, but the majority remained at their posts.' 
Early on the folloMung morning — after a short skirmish near 
Framerie, — Biron gave orders for a retr<‘at, and his army 

reached Quievrain without loss.® Here, however, a sudden 

— ..■■>. - 

^ A. N., Muy. Reports of the two Colonels. — ^ According to 

his own report. May 8th. 
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attack of the Austrian Hussars put to flight a battalion of 
National Guards. The disorder spread amongst the other 
regiments, and on the advance of the Austrian infantry, the 
whole French army fled back to Valenciennes without stoi>- 
ping, amidst cries of treachery. With infinite trouble Biron 
once more rallied a portion of his trooj)s at Crespiii, but 
no sooner did a j)atrol of Austrian Jjancers sheAv themselves? 
than the French again fled in the wildest confusion, and 
three guns, seven waggons of anuinition, and a hundred 
prisoners fell into the hands of the enemy. The loss of life 
in this precipitate flight was inconsiderable. * 

During these occurrences Lafayette had united 10,000 men 
by forced marches at Givet between the 25th and HOthj and 
the rest of his army was in full march for the same place. 
His vanguard crossed the borders and occupied Bouvines. 
On the evening of his arrival at this place, he hoard from 
Roehambeau of the retreat of Dillon and Biron. On the 1st of 
May came a letter from Biron himself, confii’miug the intel- 
ligence, and on the 2nd a despatch from the Minister at war 
expressing his alarm at Dillon’s fate, and warning Lafayette 
to operate with the greatest circumspection, that no further 
failure might be incurred. Lafayette wislicd for nothing 
better than such an intimation, and remained motionless at 
Givet without attempting to reconnoitre. 

Because, then, 3,000 men under Dillon had fled, Biron, 
in spite of his throe-fold superiority in numbers, retreated. 
And because Biron had effected nothing, Lafayette with 
30,000 men did not venture to set one foot into a country 
which could not possibly have brought a superior force 
against him. It we examine the course of events more 
closely, we shall find that the fault was not in the soldiers, 
who soon afterwards fought gallantly enough, — nor in their 

> AH this 'is taken from the official papers. In many accounts, the view 
of the matter is confused by erroneous ideas of what occurred in the 
Dragoon Regiments. 
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bad cqiiipinon^s, which in these first movements did not come 
into consideration, — bwt solely in the leaders, who engaged 
in tin? .war with unc- rtiiinty and reluctance, were always 
calculating the j)6wer of the enemy instead of their ow^n, 
and on all occasions set an example of timidity. The cry 
of treason, hoAvcver, raised by the soldiers, and so vio- 
lently taken up by the Clubs, and the parties in Paris, was 
by no means justified. No proofs of treachery have ever 
<‘ame to light, and the flight of the soldiers is sufficiently 
((xplained by their inexperience, their want of confidence in 
their officers, and their perception of a want of A'igour on 
the part of their (b'licrals. As to the charge of treason 
against the fnan'i-als themselves, — a AA'ant of courage and 
enter])rise is not treachery, and the least consideration of 
tiu'ir interests aa'iH incontroA'ertibly <‘onA’ince ns that in Ija- 
fayt'tte and Uochambean, as Avell as in liiron and Dillon, 
ti'cachery Avould hav'c been an act of suicidal madness. On 
this point even the fanatical blindness of the party hatred 
of 1702 could hardly deceive itself. Just as futile is the 
charge brought by Dafayctte against Dumouricz, of hav- 
ing prematurely hurried on the military operations merely 
to get rid of him, and of Avishing that they' should be tin- 
successful. Had lie not sttike his political existence! on the 
success of the attack, retained Hafayette in his command 
against the Avishes ol‘ the Gironde, and made his oavu 
salvation dependent on the conduct of the General? Ho, 
tt»o, Avas furious at the disgraceful issue, and in a con- 
tidential lefter to his friend Biron gives vent to his feelings, 
saying, “You marched out like madmen and returned like 
fools.” 

The cup of bitterness was filled to overfioAving, when, a 
few days afterwards, the intt'lligence arrived from General 
Montesqniou, that the Ministers were shamefully' deceived by 
those who told them of the existence of an army in the 
South, that the military force in that part of the Kingdom 
was as scattered and ill proAuded, and as unprepared for 

2 F 2 
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military operations, as in December; that no force could 1)(‘ 
raised in less time than two mouths, and that, thertdbri', a 
breach with Sardinia must at all costs be avoidi'd. 

Thus the hope of advancing to the Alps and the Khim' 
by .a coup dc main vanished into air, the j)osition of the* 
State was in the highest degit'e critical; for though Talleyrand 
had (»blaiii(‘d from the LCnglish Govcaaimeiit an expn'SS prt)- 
mise of neutrality — even though llt'lgium should be occu])ied — 
it was stiindated that irollaud must be left untouched,* and 
any assistama* from Kngland was no longer to be hoped for. 
Tlie younger (’astine met with no b(‘tti‘r fortuiu- on his mis- 
sion to Berlin and Brunswick. On the contrary, there now 
appeared no doubt that Prussia would join Au.stria, and that 
ill the course of a few mouths, a terrible collision might be 
expet^ted. At this dreary prospect tlu* courage of De Grav<‘S 
deserted him, he did not dare with em]>ty cofiers, mutinous 
soldiers, deserting officers and lukewarm Gi'uerals, to faci* 
the armies of Germany. On the hth of May he simt in his 
resignation. Tfis successor was a (xiroudist. Colonel Servaii, 
a man of steadfast charactm-, and an exijelhmt oflict*r; but 
as his sole idea was, that the fei'bleni'ss of the Feuillauts, 
and the treachery of the C’ourt, had caused th(‘ present la- 
mentable state of affairs, he was ready to enter with the greatc>st 
zeal into the work of his department and to promote any 
revolutionary moveunmt at Pari^. In the Council, therefore, 
he held firmly to Boland and Clavien*, whilst Dumourii'z 
became daily more and mon* i*strang('d from them, and di- 
j-(‘cted his attention exclusively to foreign affairs. Ilis only 
thought was to resume the offensive as speedily as possibh*. 
Immediately after the disgrace at Mous, Rochambeau had 
thrown up his command, and Dumouriez had ])rocured tin* 
nomination of the combative Luckner in his plaiJc; he also 
wrote to Tjafayette, saying that he entirely agreed with his 
views on internal polities, entreating Jhim to make a second 


Moritiuorin to I^a Marck, May 2 2d. 
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•ittafk on Belgium within 14 days, and assuring him of every 
possible support from the Ministers; for in this particular 
the Gironde, in spite of their suspicions of Lafayette, were 
not slack. Servan raised double and triple the number of 
ri'cruits, and the Assembly — to the great disgust of the Cor- 
deliers, Kobespierre ‘ and Marat — passed a, severe disciplinary 
law, and large ([uantitios of stores were sent off to the camp. 
But in this ease, as in ov^ry other, Lafayette was unable to 
rise above jiersonal considerations, and the feelings of the 
moment; he did not ti'ust Duinouriez, and Avas afraid of get- 
ting into a position of .subordination to him. He despised 
■ the immorality of the man, who had always kejit mistresses, 
always had friends of all parties, and always had money to 
sjiend without any vislbb' source of income. In short, he 
would have nothing to say to such an alliance. In reply 
he complained more loudly than ever of the utter destitu- 
tion of his army, which, he said, rendered all decisive action 
imjiossible; and he induced the weak Luekner to repeat tlu'se 
4'omplaints in nearly the same words. Ilis dreams of march- 
ing through Belgium and Holland as a trium]>hant Liberator 
were again dissipated, and he promi.sed himself no better re- 
sult of the war, than by a stout defenc*', to hold the Ger- 
mans in check, and by a ca])ituiation, to secure at once the 
“■Kights of man” against the Emigre.s, and the (.Constitution 
against the Jacobins.'^ The Month of May thus passed 
without any military umvements, exci'pt some insignificant 
skirmishes between th(“ outposts. The French armies re- 
maim'd Av<eak and incapable t>f action, although the first four 


' Louis nitiiic, VI. 384, cites from 
Robespierre’,^ article the general 
theory, that the soldier should only 
be subject to military discipline for 
transgressions in military service, 
and lauds it as the best bulwark 
against military despotism, lie dues 


not mention, bowewr, that the theorv 
on this occasion had tor its pro- 
fessed object, the pr<doiigation of a 
military insubordination which had 
just exhibited itself in the shape of 
covrardicij^ mutiny, and murder. — 
* Mallet's MemoireSy 14th July, sec. 2. 
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weeks of this campaign without battles had cost 52 million 
francs. ’ 

This was the amount of the additional grant made to the 
Minister at War, in excess of tht; ordinary war budget. 
That far more was secretly S])ent was betrayed by Cambon 
on the 30th, when he mentioned “the 90 millions'’ which had 
been placed at the Minister’s disposal. No more jin'cise ae- 
eount haS' ever been furnished; but still worse than thes(' 
irmm'diate expenses were the S(d).se«|uent effects of the war 
on the finances of the Country, yet the in«j)ortanee of its 
eontinuam;e for the development of tin' Kev'oliition was even 
at that time ai)parent. 

In the first place the mere de-claration of war put an end 
to the artifi(*ial prosperity of French manufacture's, which 
hud formerly exi.stod, and which we have formerly referreel 
to, in describing the state (»f things in 1701. As early as 
December Kith a member e'xcraiincd: “We are aelloH) to foreign 
countries 50 [)er <'ent less than last year, and we are fjni/imj 
just as much more.” “All our inanuiaetories have come to 
a .standstill,” said another; “and every where foreigners are 
successfully competing w'ith us.” The most important branches 
— the woollen and cotton manufactt)ries— suffered the most. 
The forriK'r had to procure the greater part, and the latter 
the whole, of its ruAv material from other countries. The 
woollen manufacturers suffered disadvantages in the purchase 
of their material fiom the unfavourable state of the, exchange, 
and the cotton manufactvrers from the ruined state of their 
chief source, St. Domingo; and both witnessed the' deteriora- 
tion of the home markets, and saw the consumption of their 
products daily decreasing. In February this ((uestion Avas 
brought before the National Assembly — a body already 
accustomed to interfere with private and commercial affairs, 
and who soon proposed a remedy for the case brpught 

’ 20 niiilions granted December, 25 on the 22d of April, and then 7 
for every month from May on. 
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before them. The chief difficulty was to find the raw ma- 
terial. “Well then,” sa'd they, “let the owner l)e compelled 
to bring it into the mmmfactory.” “We have been satisfied 
hitherto,” said Tarbe, “with a moderate export duty on wool 
and cotton, but now that there is not enough for home con- 
sumption, tife exportation of these materials must be simply 
forbidden.” “The task before us” (such was the light in 
which Arena placed the 'Inattev) “is to maintam 2 million 
workmen, ’ and to annihilate the nefarious speculators who 
buy up the wool for foreign countries, and by that means 
bring our manufactories to a standstill.” In vain did Vau- 
blanc and Emmercy I'aise their warning voices. The growth 
of wool in France had never bceg as considerable as the 
national resources of the soil would have admitted of; and 
sheep-feeding had uj) to that time formed the weakest side 
of French agriculture. It was certain, therefore, that for 
the sake of aftbrding encouragement of doubtful utility to 
the manufactories, they would strike a heavy blow at agri- 
culture, already so greatly depressed, by lessening th(! pro- 
duce, and interfering with the markets of the sheep-owners. 
Nevertheless a decree was passed prohibiting the export of 
wool. 

At the end of March tlie Committee on Trade complained 
that this prohibition had called into existence an infinite 
amount of smuggling, the contiiuiance of which would ex- 
pose the French to* the danger of buying the produce of 
their own colonies from the English. The Committee, there- 
fore, proposed in place of the prohibitioij^ an ad valorem 
export duty of 12 per cent. But the adherents of the po- 
litico-economical omnipotence of the State were not to be 
so easily satisfied. A zealous Democrat, named Duhem, de- 
manded instead of the abrogation of the prohibition in ques- 
tion, the enactment of a new one — viz. of the exportation 
of wood, because it was too dear for the poor people. 


^ The speaker^ like .Cambon, is not particular to a cipher more or loss. 
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and “the price,” he said, ‘^inust he kept down for them.” 
The case was in reality the same as with the wool, and the 
id ti mate cause of the scarcity of both these articles was in- 
sufficient production, which was ccrtiiinly not remedied by 
closing the existing markets against them. The prohibition 
of the exjiort of wool, therefore, as well as a duty of ."iO fr.inc.s 
jjer cwt. on cotton — which was c(piivalent to a prohibition- - 
remained ;a full force, and so did all the evils complained, of 
which wore certainly not removed but increased by the 
prohibitory laws. 

To mitigate the evil it would have been necessary to re- 
move the causes from which it [n'occeded. Nor were* these 
causes hidden from view, liut unfortunatt'ly they formed an 
integral part of the revtilufionary and warlike policy of the 
(rironde. As long as this remained the same, France was 
driven round the dreadful circle — of want increased hy vio- 
lence, and violence increased by want. Matters had gone so 
far in this direction, that a mejisure which Mirabcau a year 
and a half ago had considennl worse than civil war, p.-issed 
almost unobserved in tlu; midst of the tumult ami con- 
fusion. 

Claviere, who had now the direction of the Finances of 
the State, had already come forward with a proposition to 
declare the State bankrupt. In eailier j)eriods of the Ke- 
voliition, when the ju'operty of the Church was confisciited 
to pay the State creditors with the funds thus raised, there 
woidd have been some sense in this proposition. lJut now 
the object was [lay the costs of a wantonly •jjrovokcd 
war. It was feared, that if they continued to meet their 
obligations to the public creditor, Ilelgium could not be 
invaded, the llhenish Provinces could not be revolutionised, 
nor the “natural bogndaries” of the Empire comiuered. In 
the face of such a danger it seemed impossible to hesitate. 
It was determined to keep, of course, the procceuls of the 
confiscated Church lands, but not to pay the creditors to 
ivhom those lands had been oficred as security. On the 
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27th April, therefore, u bill was brought in for creating 
300 millions of cissiynats, which, in defianee of pre-vioiis en- 
aotmc'uts, were to be spent for war purposes alone, and not 
for the lifpiidation of the public debt. This measure was 
agri’od to without any special debate. Ten days afterwards, 
it l)(‘eame known that tin*, month of April had eon.sum(“d 
(>0 inillioiii^ in paying the State debts. “vVt this rate,” <!ricd 
.laeob Dupont, ‘‘the National debt will swallow iip all the. 
aasifjHntif” Caiiibon obs<*rved that the war alone, l^y the eml 
of the year, would cost 400 millions more than the whole 
annual r<*venue of the State. lie added, moreover, that the 
siispi'iision of the defragment of tin* debt wonhl ynly aftect 
lieh peopl(>, old finaneiens, bankers and speeulator.s. It was 
therefore deere(*d, on the. 1.5th of May, to suspend the jihyment 
of jmblie debts for the present, with the exception of small 
claims under 10,000 francs. 

A financial r(‘Si>ite being thus obtained, the Girondists 
resumed their old revolutionary schemes.’ After they had 
established themselves in the Ministry, and Louis XVI. had 
shown himself compliant to tlu'ir Avisiies, their attacks against 
tii(' monarchy were for a while suspended. This truce might 
have still continued, j)erhaps, if the invasion of Belgium had 
succeeded, and common succcss<‘8 had warmed their hearts, 
and in some degree rccom-iled parties. But when the. dis- 
aster of Tournay had given G<*neral Lafayette tin* desired 
opportunity of venting his wrath against the Gironde, aiid 
bringing ‘all warlike opt'rafirms to a standstill; and when 
Louis, little as ho loved Jjafayette, was unwilling to sacrifice 
him to the revolutionary parties; then it was that Brissot 
,and Roland remembered that they had higher <*bject.s than 
the formation of a Constitutional Ministry. They knew that 
if Belgium were not occupied before the arrival of the Ger- 
man armies, tin*, war woidd assume a very unfavourable as- 
])('ct, and they were therefore in hot haste. Meanwhile, 
however, the Prussians were still far away, and all w'as quiet 
upon the German frontier; and therefore they w(’re animated 
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by the liv^iest audacity. We shall have, hereafter, to discuss 
the reasons of this dilatoriness on the part of the Germans; 
but even in this place we may remark that the consequences 
of their delay were incalculable. The Parisian populace, 
which in the winter had been greatly excited by innumerable 
stories of the dangers which threatened thci i from abroad, 
almost forgot, in their long continued security the very exis- 
tence of the foreign Powers. They talked ol the war with 
the same careless curiosity, as of the battles of the Eng- 
lish and Tippoo Sahib. Thus ended the hopes entertained 
by the Fcuillants of intimidating the Democrats; and when, 
at a later ])eriod, the danger came upon the people uji- 
expectcdly, their thoughless levity (jiifckly gave place to 
frantic*terror and brutal fury. 

Roland had been still more consistent than his colleagut's 
in preserving the hostile attitude of his party towaids tin' 
King. No sooner had he accepted otitiee as Minister of 
the Interior, than the persecution of the ancient Church was 
carried on with increased severity. On the bth April, the 
National Assembly abolished the corporations of the secular 
Clergy, and prohibited all ecclesiastic robes of office. When 
several Departments petitioned for the banishment of the 
Priests, Roland explained that, in fact, civil war could only 
be averted by severe measures of this kind; in consequence 
of which statement the ‘‘Committee of J^uldic Safety" 
brought up a report on the 20th, that the Priests, being 
especially supported by the simplicity of the pcasaiits, ought 
to be transplanted to the chief towns of the Dejjartments. 
Diunouriez, to whom all these ecclesiastical squabbles were 
matters of indifference or dislike, checked this zeal for a« 
time, and angrily rejected the suggestion that the King 
should be compelled to employ a constitutional confessor. 
But when the Gironde had gained another vote in the coun- 
cil of Ministers, by the accession of Servan, Roland came 
on^e more into the National Assembly to accelerate its re- 
solutions respecting the Priests. Whatever view we may 
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take of the matter, there can be no doubt of the disloyalty 
with which Roland, in his capacity of Minister, attacked 
the most sensitive part of the Royal conscience, — kindled a 
contest for life and death between the King -and the As- 
sembly, — and remained in ofliee that he might direct his 
ministerial influence,’ as long as possible, against his sovereign. 
He acted with so little reserve in this matter, as to set up 
a republican journal with the public money; and** was not a 
little angry with Duniourioz, when the latter refused to 
sanction such an outlay. Mad. Roland praises the virtue of 
her husband in every page of her book; but it is eviclent 
that, though he may, perhaps, have been an excellent man 
in private intercourse, he did not scruple, as the chief of 
a pjirty, to trample on the simplest rules of honour and 
integrity. 

An entire abolition of the Monarchy, however, did not 
evc'ii now form part of the plan of the. Girondist party. 
Sieves and Condorcet still considered such a step extremely 
hazardous. Tlu'y saw clearly that the greater the compli- 
cation of present aftairs, the more necessary it was to defer 
the iinal decision on the fate of the Monarchy to a later 
period. Generally sjieaking, their views were directed to a 
further (’urtailinent of the Royal prerogatives, a reduction 
of the civil list, the appointment of the Ministry by the 
National Assembly, and lastly, under certain circunistam^es, 
a change in the pei'son of the Monarch, or of the dynasty 
itself. ‘ The former bcxiu ideal of the Lameths — a mon- 
archical (''oust itut ion from which the monarch might, at plea- 
sure be omitted — woidd thus have been completely realized. 

The way towards this object was clearly marked out by 
circumstances. The first was the resuscitation of revolution- 
ary passions; since now, throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, nothing was to be found but apathy and 
desire of repose. In Paris, more especially, every one turned 


Memoirea of Mallet du Pan, acc. to communications from Louis XVI. 
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his back on politics, and no one but the ever-rcady uiob of 
the Clubs, the de la Bastille ” — the pikcineu and 

the vagabonds — utmost from 10,000 to 15,000 — were prepared 
for an emente. The war with Gex’inany ofiered the- best 
nu'ans of increasing the nunihcr of these un<piit‘t spirits. 
The chief object of declaring war had been to eiiabh; the 
Gironde to accuse th'e King of treachery; now was the time 
to make this charge as loudly and distinctly as possible. 

A second object was to render tlie King entirely defence- 
less in a military judut of view. By means of IVtliion, the 
KeFolutionists already had tin* National Guard at their <lisi)Osal, 
and by means of the Ministry the troops <d‘ the line. But 
the new body-guard of tin' King bad lately enter<‘d on its 
duties. This force, j’ci'sohally bound to the King, axid con- 
sisting, according to its muster roll, of 1800, but in reality 
of 0000, picked and w<‘ll-tri<‘d men, was x'onsidered suflicient, 
in connection with some Swiss reginu'nts in the mughbour- 
hood, to inspire res|)ect into the her<tes of the barricades. 
The next step therefore, was to do away with this constitu- 
tional Guard. 

But in this way the Gironde could by no means be sxire 
of keeping their booty to themselves. For, easy as it was 
to rouse the artisans and proletaries to rebellion, they 
could not reckon on their (dx'dionce after the victory. They 
km-w that among such troo])s, Danton and Marat, the tN>rde- 
liers and Uobespierre, were all-powerful ; and from these 
they had been separated by the deadliest mutual hatred, 
ever since the agitation of the war question. It seemed 
therefore to the Gironde a matter ol‘ immediate moment to 
form another force, in addition to I-iafayette’s soldiers and 
Danton’s pikemep, which shmdd depend immediately on 
themselves. For the. realisation of this object they reckoned 
principally on the South of the Kingdom, and especially on 
Brovence, which was now completely under the power of 
the Marsoillois ' and the banditti of Vaucluse. Here, too, 

’ Gorsas, Courier of Juue 13th, contains a Marseilles Correspondence of 
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they hoped that, in the last resort, — if the German armies 
should arrive more quickly than was expected, — they should 
find a secure and distant place of refuge, to which they might 
carry the King with them, and begin a new cdiapter of the, 
revolutionary struggle under the protection of Jourdan and 
Ihirbaroux. 

All these matters were discussed as early as the middle 
of May, a fortnight after the disasters of Tourilay^nd Mons, * 
and [)ut in operation, one after another, during the tedious 
<h‘bate on the subject of the Priests. 

A journalist named ('arra, an adherent of the Gironde, 
who had passed two yi^ars in prison (quite undeservedly, 
he said) for housebreaking, in his journal of tin* 15th ac- 
eusi'd an Austrian (ioinmittee in the Tuilories of being the 
originators of all the mischief. Tin* former Ministers, ller- 
Irand and Montmoriu, were denounced iis being members of 
it; the (^ue(‘n, as an Austrian Princess, was said to be the 
leader of the conspiracy, which was to deliver France to 
the Austrian armit's; and Count Mercy, who now lived at 
l>russ('ls, was charg<'d with being the nn*diator between 
Vienna and tin* Tuileries. This blow was intended to strike 
the (^ueen, and, through her the position of the King in the 
tenderest point. All the partisans of the Gironde, both near 
and <listant, took up the tvilumny; Jlrissot and Gensonm* 
brought it before the National Assembly. All the news- 
[>ap(‘rs and Clubs repeated it with odious additions, and 
Mad. Roland herself had the ba8<* idea of composing a Min- 
isterial i'’(*script to the King himself, in which inueiidos of 
this kind were corroborated by the sanction of the ('louncil 
of Ministers. The liepubli(*an but conscientious Duranthon, 
Minister of justice, put a stop to this, by declaring that he 
considered it his duty, as a Minister of the crown, not to 

Jime r>tl», in whioli a lottcr of tho been secured by utiiversal confedera- 
Mar8t‘illps Jacobins to PtHhion is corn- tion. — ' Moiitmorin to La Marok, 
niunifatcd. They wisli to come to May and June. Morris to JeiVerson, 
Paris and defend liberty, until it has lOlh of June. 
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throw suspicion on the King, but to support him. * The 
story of the Austrian Committee, nevertheless, spread from 
party to party and from province to provin<*e, attuclied it- 
self irrevocably to every movement of the Queen, and Ix'- 
eamo the pretext for all the horrors of the follovvijig y<‘ar. 
It becomes neex'ssary, therefore, to make a few remarks on 
the actual truth of the rejmrt, although the accusers of the 
Queen spaj^ed thems(‘lves the trouble of bringing forward 
any pro<.)f whatever. We havt*. already se«*n that the cor- 
respondence betw(‘en the Queen and her brother Ticopold, 
in the Summer and Autiinin of 1701, contained nothing be- 
yond the wish to avoi<l a war between France and Germany, 
and to deter the Jacobins by an imp(.»sing coalition of tlx* 
European Powers, from destroying the constitution and tin* 
monarchy. The corres])ondence Ix'tween the Queen and Mercy 
is exactly to the same eftec;t ; and there is not a single line 
in it which aims at the betrayal of Fn*nch interests to Aus- 
tria. It is trm*, indeed, that when tlu* Gironde had attained 
th<*ir object, and commenced the wiir, with the avowed pur- 
pose of destroying the monarchical constitution, the Queen 
did send a not*; to M(‘rcy, in whi<*h she rev(‘aled to him 
the warlike decree of the Ministerial tWincil, that the Ger- 
man Powers might take their measures betinx's. But how- 
ever blamable such aji act would be in the ordinary and 
normal condition of a State, no unprejudiced pi'rson can in 
this case deny to tlie Queen the right »)f sclf-d«*fem*e against 
the utterly ilh’gal attacks of the Gironde. For the rest, we 
have not tlx* slightest reason to believe that tlx* Gourt re- 
ceived any advice from I5f*rtrand. 

, Montmorin only ventured into the Palace for a few st^lthy 
moments, and it was just in May and June that he an- 
nounced to Ea Marck that the Koyal family were without any 
advisers, and that they had nt) knowledge whatever of tlx* 
intentions of tin* German Powers. * Of tlx* attempts of 


* Memoires de Roland, pieces justificatives. :r— * May i2., June 19. 
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Louis at this period to recommend to B'rancis II^ his views 
respecting the attitude of the Powers we shall speak in 
connection with the events of the war. 

On the 19th of May, the same day on which lioland laid 
his letter btdbre his colleagues, with the r(*mark that if they 
refused their coneurrem^e he would present it by himself 
alone, Lasour<;e called on tlu* National Assembly to rouse the 
People to its very depth, by a solemn declaration that the 
country was in danger; and that it was necessary above all 
things to collect a force near Paris, to protect) the city from 
extei'iial and int(“rnal foes. The proposition came too early; 
the minds of th*' great majority of the Deputies were jiot 
yet prepared for it, and the address of Lasource suffered 
shipwreck on some subordinate (piestion of finance. But 
a few days aft(‘rwards, the law respecting the Pri»‘sts was 
completed, the* barbarity of which rendered its rejection by 
the King certain; and the v<‘ry prospect of that rejection 
was sufficient to raist* a fotding in the majority hostile to 
Louis. According to this enactment, every Priest was to 
to take the civic oath. In case of refusal he might, on the 
motion of tw(*nty citizems of the place where he lived, and 
the report of the District magistrates, be transported across 
tin* frontiers by tin* Governor of tln^ Depai'tment, without 
further examination. Many a Deputy imagined that when 
once the decree was passed, the King would he obliged to 
sanction it; and that if it could not be managed in any 
other way, a litth' intimidation could do no harm. The 
Mayor, too, sent instructions to the Assembly to keep a watch- 
ful eye on any attempts at flight which might be undertaken 
by the King. The remembrance of Varennes made the blood 
of many a man boil in his veins, and h's head whirl with 
excitement. Under these circumstances a trifling occurrence 
sufficed to raise a furious storm. The feelings of the Assem- 
bly had been powerfully excited by an address of the Minister 
at War, who demanded the equipment of 83,000 volunteers, 
in addition to tin* troops of the line, and for the second 
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time uttered iu the Asseiiihly the fatal words, — whieli re- 
sounded far and wide — that the whole nation must rise as 
one nuin. Immediately upon this the Committet* of Pul)lic 
Safety ri'portc'd that the lioyal Poreelain manufactory at 
Sevres had burned j^reat bales of paper, — suspiciotis, very 
suspicious paper,— in which perhaps tin* correspondcnc(‘ of 
tin* Austrian Committee may have been contained. An in- 
vi‘Sti<>jatiou'’ was made, ”;reat alarm prcvaihul in the ca[)ital, 
and th(' Assembly resolved to sit cn pcrnKiuvncc. It soon 
api)eared, indeed, that tlu* bales of paper had contained no- 
thinj^ but a libel on the Qm'cn printed in J...)ndon, which 
had been boujjjht up at the expense of the civil list. Hut 
the exeiti'ment was not allayed, and tlu' Ass<‘mbly deere(‘d, 
on the motion of Hazire, that the li(.>yal Guard should bf' 
dissolved, on the j^round that some legally ineligibh' })er- 
sons were serving in it, that its numbers had been increased 
beyond the prescribed limit, and that it was animat-ed by 
anti-revolutionary sentiments. The King was of opinion that 
these charges ought to have la'en followed up, and tin* guilty 
punished, and not made the pret(‘xt for depriving him of 
the Guard assigned to him by the (’onstitutiem. Hut when 
he was about to n*ject the decree, his Ministers all n'fused 
to put their signatures to his refusal. Threatened on all 
sides, and destitute of i*ounsel and assistance', the Monarch 
ratified the order. The Guard was bi'oken up, and tlu'ir 
weapons were committed to the custody of the city author- 
itu's. * lie now stood undefemh'd in the midst of enemie's, 
not knowing whether they only desired his crown, ‘ or were 
also thirsting for his blood. 

Servan, the Minister at war, now took the last step. On 
the 4th of June, without any authority from the King, with- 
out eonsidting his colleagues — only Roland and Claviere 
were in the secret — he announ<*ed to the Assembly that the 
existing number of th<' armed force, and tin* nu'ans of r(‘- 


* Gorsas, Courier, June 2ud. 
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it wc‘ 1‘0 iiisurficiciit, and proposed that eA'ory Canton 
in the Kin<^doin shoidd si'iid five armed men to a fe.stival 
of fraternity on tlie anniversary of the storming of the 
Jiastillo; and that after he festivities, this force — whicli would 
amount to 20,000 men — shonid encamp matr Paris to ])r<»t«‘ct 
th(‘ capital, and for that jnirpose should lx* put in possession 
of the cannon of the Parisian National Cniai d* This i)roposition 
was agn'od to Avith little alteration, amid the a]*plause of 
the galleries. In a short time, therefore*, the (lironde saw 
the-mselve's in pe)sse‘ssiem of an army, strong ene)Ugh eith(*r 
ti> control. e)r te) e»vei‘thre)W the* throne*. The future fate of 
Pranea* se'e'ine'el e'litire'ly in the*ir hands. 

No one* cendel ele*e*e‘ive himse'lf with regard to the vast 
impe>rtane*e of this I'e-solutieen. ^Ie‘n e)f all parties saAV as 
e*le*aily as the e>riginate)r e)f the sche*me Jiimself, that the* 
arms of these* 2O,O00 men wore imt inte'ueled to he turned 
against an e.xte'rnal e*ne*my, hut te) se*rve the purposes e)f 
inte*rnal pe)lie*y. The flae-ohins and Ce)rde'“lie*rs were juhilant. 
l{e)he*s])ierre alone, whe)se perseuial feud with Brisse)t had 
l)(*e*e)me* nie)re and moie ve'neemems, feared the increase of 
powe*r whie*h might ace*rue to Jiis liatcd rivals, from the 
formatie)!! e)f a pexeplei’s army. The* re'st re*gardcd this as 
a re*me)te dange*!*; themght that they shoulel agree A*ery aax*!! 
Avith the* 7'VV/crc.s* as me'ti e)f like e)])inie)ns, anel re'joiced at 
the* strengthening eif their e*jiuse against the* Monarchy. 
Lacreeix, the* friend eef Dante)!), aa'jws alre*aely de'mauding at 
the e*hil), the iseelalion e)f the '■‘Austrian Avoman,*’ the sale 
e)f the* Emigrants’ e'state's, a ge*ne*r{d arming of the People, 
and a [)rogre*ssive ine*e)me* tax. A citi/e*n of the Faubourg 
St. Ante)ine aelele*el, amidst thunders of api)Iause; “the people 
is se)ve*reign, if its re*])r(*sentatives fail iix their duty, we 
enirse'K'cs Avill see* Avhat is to be done.*’ Accordingly the 
fabvie*ation and distribution e)f pikes AA'as e'arried on at an 
ae{*e*lerj»te‘el rate*. The second revolution, alreaelv announced 
bv the* Gironde*, AA'as ready to bVt'jik out. 

The* Court and the _B(nirge*oisie Avere well aware of this. 

2 G 
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Tlu' Naliwnal (iuaril of Taris, which, siuro the 17lh of .Inly, 
knew hut too well tlie hlooiltliirsty hatred of th<‘ j)roletaries, 
.‘Ciw with luingled raj'i' and t<‘i'ror the forniation of a de- 
nioeratie army in oppo.sition to theiniselv<‘!S. Tlu-y telt thein- 
yelves dislionoured and inux'rilled; they did not for a mo- 
ment doubt that the new camp w'ould he exelnyively tilled 
with a .Jacobin rabble, which would pia'parc for the capital 
iht' fate of Arles and Avii>non. • 'fhe plan of the (Jironde, 
moreover, if the xvorst caim* to tlu' wor.st, of carryimr oil 
the Kinjj; to the South of France, was by no means a secret; 
and th(‘ citizens thoui'ht that they' should i ) that ease lose 
their sole ])rotection ag.-iiust tlui pillage' of foreign troeips.' 
The majority of the' battalions therefore' lu'lel a me'e'ting anel 
agreed te) make a grand de'me)nslration. The' (le-ne-rals nn- 
de'i'took the* pivparation eif a me'inorial to the* Natieeiial .\sse'ni- 
bly against^the* sumnuniing e)f the* T'rdh'rs, A\hie'h epiie'kh 
re‘e*eive'd the)usauds eif signature's. The* Fe-nillants ente i e'el into 
this me)ve',me'nt with ze'al and aetivity. Lafayette', lidi e.f 
rage against the Miui.stry, again Je)ine'el the* Fenillants learty, 
and in alliance' with the'in offered the- King his aiel against 
thee attack eef the (Tirenuh'. Fu the* lie-ld Lne-knci- had jiist 
undertaken a se'ce.nd attack etn Ih'lginm. ‘T have," h<' wreile 
te» Se'rvan, ‘•neitlie'r treeetps or arms e-nenigh, but I am re'aely 
to take* the' e)lfe‘nsiveg if you wisll me* te> elee se> be'l'ene* llie- 
ariival of the* Prussians. ’ The* Ministry tlie*re‘npe)n enele'ie el 
an attack on Me'nin and C'emrtray', in snpjeent of ^vhie•h 
Lalaye'tte was to .‘idvance to Manbe'uge*. AVlie-n Lne-kiie'i- 
arriveed at Me-nin he le)e)ke'el e'age'rly' tor a re'veelntieMiary eeut- 
bre'ak on the part e)f the* Jielgians, but this eliel m.t take* 
plue-e; and Jiafayu'tte', in consexpience; of the* inte'llige'ue*e' he- 
reee'ived fre)m P.aris, dete'rmined ned to take any furthe r 
steps against the* Austrians, until he- had se'ttle-d matters 
with the .Facobins at henue. It was in vain that Se rvan 
made! anotlu'i' attempt at reconciliation, and de'sjeate he d a 


* Morris, 
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<‘01(1111011 fric'ml into Tinfay otto’s oanip. "Wlioii tlio Jattor, on 
ili(‘ lolli JuiK', inforniod tlio Gi'nonil of Scrvan’s roadinoss 
1 <» fiiniisli him with all tin* iiK'ans noo(‘ssary f<*r the oon- 
(|n<‘st of Boli^inni, 1 afajotto’s adjutant, with loud niani- 
fo.slation.s of joy, liroiight tho nows of tho fall of tho (lirondisf 
.Mini.sl(>rs. 

Louis XVI. Avas as fully aware a.s any one ot»tho danger 
of Ills |)o.silion. II(' ha<l made up his mind for iieiny Avooks 
past to d('priv<‘ his oiioinios of thoir ministerial poAver; and 
a split in tho Vahiiu't itself gave him ooiu’ago to take tin* 
(l0( •isivo slop. I )umoui i('z’s i-olation to his colleagues had 
grown worse and aaoi-si*. They blamed tlu' irregularities of 
his jniAate life, and he AA'as oflended at the suiwi'illanee 
(‘M'reised o\’('r him. They omh'aA oured to dejirive him of 
Ills secret service money, sim‘e he Avould no longer spend 
it on republican noAVSjiapc'rs; and h(‘ denounced them as 
p<‘rjure<l ibrgers, if tlu'y laid hands on the money Avhieh 
had onc(‘ be<‘n granted to him. While they Aver<‘ angry 
with him for UK'reilessly ridiculing the foibh's of the Na- 
tional >\ss<'mbly. he, without any eireuinlaeuti6n, dc'clared 
tliat it Avas uneonseientious in th('m. as Ministers of tin* 
King-, to undermine tlu* throne. To tin* otln'v causes of dif- 
fercMK-e Avere added tlu' military disaslt'rs, the responsil)ility for 
AA Inch thc'y mutualh . Avith ever-increasing heat, (“udeaA'Oured 
to fasten on I'aeli fitlu'r; and lastly the tAA'o decrees respect- 
ing the I’riests and the J'Vdrrrs made the breaeli irreparable. 
Dumouriez did not t'veii agr<“<' to tlu' formei of these mea- 
sures, and Avith respect to tlu* latter, he declared that Seiwan's 
mo«h‘ of proceeding- Avas unjustifiable, and the decree itself 
a sour<‘e of c(‘rtain and immediate destruction both to the 
King and the (fironde. The discussion in the Vouneil aa’^us so 
Avarm, that the tAvo ^linisters AA'cre on the point of elialleng- 
ing each other. After the sitting Uoland proposed to his 
colleagues to fon'e tlu' King to dismiss tho (general. But 
the latt<‘r had got flu* start of them, and in a secret eou- 
tereiiee Avilh tin* King, undertook to make himself re- 

2 G 2 
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sponsible for the dismissal of the three Girondists, and to 
form a new Ministry; Gonis must howevoi-, ho said, ratify 
the two decrees, and he would take care that, in the 
execution, they should become a dead letter. Dumouriez affirms 
that the King agreed to these conditions, while the Minister 
Bertrand maintains tlie contrary. The opposing statements of 
these two jnen are about equally worthy of (m'dit, but we 
may easily*iinagine that in these hasty and excited negotiations 
some vague expression of ^ the King may have inspired a 
hope in the mind of the General, which fjouis, on his 
side, did not consider himself bound to fidfil. In this po- 
sition of affairs Roland struck the final blow, by first prc'senl- 
ing to the King the memorial w'hich had been drawn up 
by his wife, and then laying it before the Council of Ministers. 
The fundamental proposition of this document — wliieli was 
drawn up in a defiant tone, and with much eircumloeutiou--- 
was this; that it was, indeed, natural and conceivable for 
the King, in accordance with th<‘ prejudices of his education, 
to aim at Reaction, but that such attempts were, iK'vei-- 
theless, the cause of all the evils of the Revolution. After 
this personal attack, the King cmdd hesitate no longer, and 
on the 13th, the three Girondists received their dismissal 
in a few short woi’ds. Dumouriez sueceded S(>rvan, and 
two of his personal friends received the 'port feu iUrs of Ro- 
land and Claviere. 

It was not difficult to foresee that such a step must hav»‘ 
most important consequences. By smrh a declaration of vvai-, 
all the revolutionary powers of Franc(^ werci rous<m to open 
enmity against the King. A terrible commotion was im- 
mediately raised in tluj National Assembly. Roland’s letter 
was read amid clapping' of hands; it was ordered to be 
printed, and sent into the Departments. The Clubs and 
journals bestirred themselves, and the Jacobins raised a 
storm in favour of the patriotic Ministers. Even Robespierre, 
much as he had grudged the Girondists their posts, (;ould 
venture no more in the way of opposition than the utterance 
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of the epigram — that the existence of a treacherous Council 
of Ministers was pcrhajis a l>lessing, because it roused the 
Patriots to ever fresh distrust. In all other quarters, the 
revolutionary parties were entirely and zealously united. 
Th(*r<; was no doubt that a storm was brewing in Paris. 

Dumouriez, whose rude audacity increased with the dan- 
ger, had no intention of evading it. On the contrary, 
he mitered the National Assembly in the midst of its ex- 
citi'mcnt with cool and unshaken firmness, and read out a 
long and severe (‘Hticism on Servan’s official conduct. He 
increased th<‘ exasperation of his opponents, but inspired at 
the same time no less fear than hatred, by his imperturbable 
confidence. They all crouched beneath his hand. “He is,” 
cried Brissot, “the basest intriguer who ever lived;” — but 
they could find no place where to hit him; nay, they 
scarcely dared to show their hatred, because the former con- 
fidant of their plans could bring weapons against them 
which no oin* els(' possessed. Who shall decide w’hcther under 
the circmnstauces it was possible for Dumouriez to succeed 
in the contest he had begun? The very first condition of 
success would have luieii that jdl the friends of Monarchy 
should hold together, as its enemies had done. For though 
nothing is more certain than that the latter only formed a 
minority of the nation, yet they had most powerful aids in 
the demoralization of the troops, the breaking-up of the 
constituted authorities, and the indifference and cowardice of 
the wealthi(‘r classes. The united forces of the King, the 
Fenillants, Lafayette and Dumouriez, would, under the circum- 
stances, have been by no means certain of victory — their 
disunion ensured their defeat. 

In the first ])lace, the King refused to Dumouriez the ra- 
tification of the decrees, as he had already done to the Gi- 
rondists. Tn vain were Dumouriez’s representations, that 
the. veto woidd have no effect; that the Democrats of the 
Departments woidd, in spite of it, maltreat the Priests, 
and come in armed crowds to Paris ; and that he would only 
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tlainagc lits own iutoii'sts; the King adhcivd to Ids ivsolu- 
tion, not to sully himself' hy an aet of injustice; and it was 
no less this eonseientious stubbornness of the King, than his 
eoiisternation at the eonse(|uenee of the veto, whieli induced 
niiinouriez to give in his resignation on the 17th, and to 
undertake a eomiuand in the Army of the North. As an 
enterprising general, he might p»‘rhaps have ('xereised a 
greatc'r infiuenee on home ])olities, than at the head of the 
impotent body of men which bore the name of AliidsPn ial 
Couneil; but here too the blunders of tin* Conservatives of 
that ])eriod provial an insupera])le obstacle. In the appoint- 
ment of his Miidst(‘rs the King eoidd only choose from 
Feuillauts and Fayettists; it depended therefore on Lafayette 
what services Oumonrie/ should j-end<‘r to tin* crown. Ibit 
Lafayette was Inexorable in bis hatred. On the same day 
on which Dumouriez i-esigncd his [)Ost, a h'tt('r I’i'om Lafa- 
yette; arrived in Paris, in which Ik; began a. fui-ious declara- 
tion of war against the Jacobins, by saying, that afte-r the 
fall of the three trirondists, Dumourie/,— the least (‘xeusable 
and most infamous of all — should no loimer dra<r on bis 
s^’camlaloub existence. All hojx’s of r(>eonciliatiou Ave-re thus 
i-ut off. Dumouriez, in his rage against the (liroiicb', would 
have been ready to stake his all upon the monarchy; but 
• then he. wished, in case of victory, to receive his shaic' of 
the spoil, and had no inclination to sacrilicc' himsc'lf for an 
idea, the j)artisans of which had spurned him with conlem])t. 
lie knew his own pow('r, and saw the crisis approaching; 
and when he went to the camp, it was in the erdm con- 
viction, that wiser men than Lafayette, in sinte of all their 
repugnance to him, would summon him Avhen they inaded 
his assistance. Lafayette, too, was soon to learn Avhat Ik; 
had gained by insulting J.)uiiiouriez. 
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L>LMnN VNO Ills ASSOC’I \1 ES — UkVOLT OF THE 20t11 of JrM..~TlIK MlMSl'FR 
MOM ii.E. L\FA\i:rn/s vhokiim. effokis in i*akis.— T fiE oihonok and 

im: DANOMl OF 'Mil. 00|NJI{\. TllE KINO’^ VAIN DEALINGS WITH lllE 

< EM JIE,- - HlSSOLn ION OF MONOIEl/s MIMSTIIY. 

'fiiK rcpuMu'an parties were in (iill activity. The Gironth* 
did not choose to have the powc'r torn from th(“m witJiout 
resistance, hut kno^vin^' their own unpopularity witli tlie 
National •;uard, and the eowaialicte of the suhurhun nioh, 
the) (eared that they e<»idd not carry their [)oint with the 
resources they possessed in Paris itself. The\ wished, there- 
fore, to wait until Servan's decree was carried out in tin* 
provinces in spit(' of the royal veto; th(*y called on all the 
eliihs in tin' Kinii;dom to send voluntec'rs to tin* Festival 
of C-\)ntederation, and, more e^eeially, invokc'd the aid 
of tin* Marseillois, ainl tin* army of Vauelusc. Still more 
impatiently did tin* ('ordelici's In'stir themsfdves in all the 
MetitijioVdau Sei'lions. Amon,”' them there was no talk of 
delay; they thought it more attractive, and perhaps safer, 
to hring matters to a conclusion hy a rapid coup dc main. 
W hile the Gironde Aveni aiming at the favour of the pea- 
sants, hy procuring the abolition, without any coinponsation, 
<'V(‘n of those seigniorial rights which were founded on a 
voluntary egmpaet helwcen the parties, — Danton, hy a mueh 
shorter rotate, attained the same object among the proletaries 
of Paris, by demanding at the Jacobin Club the imposition 
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of fresh t»axos on the rich, for the advautii^Ljc! of the poor. 
This was the battle-cry with which he attracted to himself, 
with irrcsistil)]e power, the hearts of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine. 

By his election into the Municipal C’onncil, Daiiton en- 
tered on a n(‘w chapter of his political life. Jlis predec(>ssoi\ 
Gerville, had been called from this post into the Ministry; 
and henceforward Danton beg.an to feel tlu; ambition to ni;ike 
himself the chief of a party, and to lay the foundation 
of an independent powei*. He had already made considcrabU* 
progress in this dix-ecti<»n. The foens of his influence' was 
still the Club of C’ordelicrs, which was the rendezvous ol' 
people from every part of Paris who found the proceedings 
of the Jacobin Clnb its<*lf too respectable. The Members of 
this society, caring nothing for wordy discussions, and 
theoretical investigjttious, made straight for the only inter- 
esting part of the Revolution— bootij. In the, Isbitional 
Assembly the Cordeliers had us yet but few votes; but in 
the ecpially important sphere of tin; ca[)ital, their means of 
influence wenj very numei-ous. The Mayor Pethion threw 
no obstacle in their way, as long as tin; Gironde was op- 
posed to the Court. The Procureur Manuel, and of tin; 
(hty authorities the two Police* Commissioners T’anis and 
Sergent, were strong adherents of Danton; so that the whole 
apparatus of tlu^ metropolitan Police, with all its conne(;tions, 
])ecuniary resources and fgents, had passed into tluj service 
of the insurrection. It was now, therefore, doubly easy for 
the Cordeliers to collect about them the restless ekbnents of 
the mighty city. The workmen of the Faubourgs acknowledg(*d 
no superior to Danton’s friend, the rich but somewhat re- 
duced brewer Santerre, and Alexandre, the Captain of the 
National Guard of St. Mar<!el. In these quarters the greater 
part even of the National Guardsmen held democi-atical opin- 
ions, and bayonets and pikes were seen .united in bi-othcrly 
harmony. In the other quarters the Democrats. were more 
thinly scattered; but to make up for this the connexions 
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of the Cordeliers extended to all the holes and .corners of 
the cite, the lurking-plaees of the Halles , — to those dens of 
inisci'y and dehaneh in which all the criminals of the whole 
Kingdom met together, and which were now canvassed by the 
I’olicc themselves for the service of the Kevolution. Here 
wen; found adventurers of all ranks and nations, — mostly 
young men practised in every kind of vice, who for a few 
dollars were ready for either war or murder, and held the 
insurrection at the disposal of the highest l)idder. The 
money, which was wanted in large quantities for the main- 
teuauce of th<*s<! banditti, was furnished partly by booty- 
loving speculators, like the, Tiankers, Krei Brothers, — who saw 
a golden harvc'st rijiening for them in the dissolution of all 
legal bonds; partly by the fbike of Orleans, who, though' 
he had no fixed plan, or ch'aviy defined object, had been 
thrown into fresh transports of rag(‘ by some personal in- 
sults of th(! Court; but chiefly, by the Municipality, and, 
through its mediation, by the State itself. 

No one would impute to the leader of such an agitation 
ideal morality or far-seeing patriotism. Danton was not an 
insignificant man, biit coarse and vulgar, endowed with va- 
rious gifts, which w'cre however only to be set to w'ork by 
his unbridled sensuality. As long as his thirst for enjoy- 
ment was unslaked, he was ind(‘fatigable, full of activity and 
energy; ready to undertake the^ most difficult and disagree- 
able tasks, — to undergo any exertion, and to commit any 
crime. But wdieu his appetites were satisfied, he wjis in a 
state of ’complete collapse. At such times, an immovable 
sluggishness and apathetic good-humour took possession of 
him; he was comfortabh*, and did not choose to be disturbed. 
He performed all that animal energy and passion can do, but 
there was no vein of a higher intellectiml life either in his 
character or education. lie possessed neither moral nor 
physical courage; fpr nothing but the consciousness of a good 
cause can inspire the former, and the latter he had lost in 
sensual indulgences. It was indeed fortunate for his success 
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ill life ili:>i llit' Iratli' of iiitjuriTel ion was not al thal tinii* 
acfompanieil l*y any iunniiK'nt (lan<.^('r.s ; and he overlooked, 
with seltish frivolity, the more remote vicissitudes of the 
eareer on which be had entei-c'd. Tie had as little* real en- 
thusiasm for any jiolitieal system as any one of his fric'nds. 
He was for the momc'nt opposed to the* Kimif, although lie* 
ree(‘ivi‘d very eonsidc'rable sums from the (avil list, bi'cause 
he eh'aiiy ‘saw that the* last remnant of govc'rnment, and all 
the* holies of the friends of order, were bound up in the* 
exi.stenec ot thc^ ]\[onareh. .Like ^larat, lie I’ejoic'ed in the 
uneonditional earrying out of the* '••rights of man,''’ as the 
only material part of the*, constitution, — for the “rights of 
man'’ were the all-suftieient weapon to overthrow every con- 
stitution, in favour of arbitrary violence*. The .I)c*magogm*s, 
by whom the pikemen and the ladies of the* Ilall(*s were* 
roused to enthusiasm, had no other obj<*ct than the establish- 
ment of their own omnipoten<*e liy the* grace of the* sovereign 
mob. Danton despised the schoe)lmasle*rs and popul.-ir oia- 
teirs, who trou!)le*d themse*lves about )»rineij)le*s. liike J)u- 
mouriez, and at a later pi*rioel, Bonaparte*, he was of ojiinion, 
that in polilie*s e*ve'rything d(*pends on lieing the* strongest ; 
and only added, at most, erne* jiroposition to this simple* [irin- 
e*iple, t’?.;. that '••he is a feieil who, when he is sitting by the* 
fountain, does not elraw wate*r for himself.’' Jlithe'ito, he* 
said, the Ihitriots had profited but little by the* lve.wolutie)n; 
it was necessary to be*gin jigain. 

A man of this stamp might cooperate for a. time* with the 
(iironde*, but it Avas impossible! to ree*kon on any long-con- 
linue.*e.l hatmejny between them. Jlrissot’s characte*r eipproache.*tl 
most nearly to that of Danton; for with the former also, the* 
Kepublie! w;is ratheu- the means than the end, and the plea- 
sure of*iuling others the principal thing. Yet tlu'se tw<» 
men were irrevoe*ably separated by the difterence in the*ir 
persoiial and social tastes. Brissot revel l<id in the (*emse*ious- 
ness of superior personal addre*8s; the 'exercise of whierh 
re-f|niring knowledge and education, he naturally lived in goetd 
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.s()ci»'ly, anti in the (•t)inpany of practical statcsnicn. Dan- 
ton, on tilt', otlicr liantl, wanted, above all thin^H, money, 
wine and wonion; and had not the slightest sense of a:sthe- 
tical rcfineiiK'nt in his pleasures- The ftn-nier, therefon*, in 
spite of his cof(n(!iting with Democracy, Avas after all a 
j)olitician of' the educatt'd classes; while th(^ latter, even when 
Minister and Dij)loniatist, never ceased to be the party-chief 
of the Sanstailottes. The othei* Girondists had still fewer 
points of contact with Danton. Uoland, VT*rgniaud and 
Gnadct Avert', men of strict morality in private life, and were 
fully conscious of the respt'ctability of their lives; and there- 
fore passed jtidgment on Danton witli the same severity, as 
the ('tpially temperate Tiafayette had shown towards the 
immorality of General Dumonriez. Danton lepaid their scorn 
with intt'rest. lit' dt'spist'd the scrnj)ulonsness which assumed 
so resjx'ctable a mit'U at honu', and in politit'al life joined 
in all the machinations (»f the Cordelit'rs. lioland was the 
greaft'st stumbling-block in his path. For though he also 
wished to ((verthrow^ the monarchy, yet he desired that it 
should be succt'cded by an orderly arrangemenf of atfairs, under 
a republic; Avhih' tin' (^)rdelicr8 wished for revolution as a 
iiK'ans of doing aw'ay with all oiah'r and all n'sponsibility. 

All the mojH* zealously did they now huriy iiiattcrs on to 
mak(’ thi' best of the faA'ourable moment, and to carry oft’ 
the booty before the eyes of the (iironde. The latter party 
may' have been rather anxious as to tht' eonsocpiences of a 
premature i-ising, or one independent of themselves; but 
among their friends, too, there were hotheaded individuals 
enough, who unn'servcdl}' threw themselves into the vortex 
of agitation, and tlui (Jirondist chiefs were Avell aware, that 
by ojK'nly checking the movement, they risked the loss of 
all their inlluence, and tin- restoration of the lioyal author- 
ity. And thus, for the moment, the distinction between 
the two parties was lost to view; partizans of the Givonde 
and adherents of the C-ordeliors were seen in the meetings 
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of the Section, working together towards a common ob- 
ject. ^ 

On the 16th of June, the Faubourgs resolved to celebrate 
the 20th of June, the anniversary of the Tennis-Court, by 
a solemn procession; and those who joined in it wore to 
carry arms as on that eventful day, and express their wishes 
both to the National Assembly and the King. By collect- 
ing all the rabble of the city in the Faubourg,* and joining 
with them the peasants of the nearest villages, they thought 
they might perhaps reckon on 20,000 men.^ The proc(*ssion 
itself, they considered, would attract fresh crowds, — an oc- 
casion for a tumult would easily be found, and then the 
storm might burst on the unprepared Tuileries. Such a 
conj) coidd neither be prej'tared or carried out without the. 
knowledge ot Pethion; but he hated the King bitterly, and 
did all that he coidd, short of public sanction, to secure 
the success of the undertaking, 'fhe men of the Faubourgs 
had no inclination for a c-ontest with the National Guard, 
and would not have stirred if PtUhion had carried out a re- 
solution of the (’ouncil of the Commune, in accordance with 
the express provision of the law, fhat no petition shoidd 
be received from mi'ii in arms. Instead of that, he di- 
rected the C'ommander of the National Guard not to sup- 
press the movement, but to guide it. He communicated the 
order of the Department,— which was contradictory to his 
own, — not to the Commander himself, but only to each of 
the chiefs of Battalions, and thus lamed the efficienc^y of the 


' Louis Blanc; (Vol, VI. ch. 12) in 
order to throw the whole responsibi- 
lity of the day’s proce«?dings on the 
Gironde, points out that no mention 
is m^e either of Danton or Camille 
Desmoulins. It is true that Danton 
did not appear openly; but who will 
believe that Santerre, Alexandre, 
and Sergent would undertake any- 


thing of the kind without Danton's 
consent? The cvor-cautious Robes- 
pierre warned them against mcaking 
a partial insurrection. — ^ Beaulieu, 
III. 359. — •'* Evidence of^Lareynic, 
in Biiohcz, XVIT. 117. Santorre had 
sent severaf afjidcs into the villages. 
The peasants of Montreuil threatened 
to make an incursion on the 21st. 
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National Guard, in proportion as he raised the courage of 
the revolutionary masses. * When Santerre, on the morning 
of the 20th, heard his men considering whether the National 
(xiiard would fire on them, he cried, “Pethion is there — don’t 
be afraid — forwards — march!” At first he had only 1,500;* 
but they were soon joined 'by the battalions of the Fau- 
bourgs, so that the advancing mass amounted to about 
8,000.^ Other National Guards then followed by, Pethion’s 
orders; a crowd of curious people accompanied them, so 
that at last 30 — 40,000 armed men, and a crowd in all of, 
])erhaps 100,000 persons, were set in motion.* One division 
direct(‘d its course to the National Assembly, — into which 
A'l'i’gniaud, in spite of all the protests of the Kight, pro- 
cured their admission — and read an address, in which they 
demanded tin; blood of the conspirators, .and the overthrow 
of th(“ King, if his wishes shoidd j)rove difterent to those 
<»f the p('o])le. After the 2 )roeession had defiled through the 
National Assembly, amid the roll of drums, j^atriotic sjjeeches 
and dancing, the whole mass hastened to the Tuilerics, 
wlu'iH' 20 batt.alions of the National Guard, were drawn uj), 
but left without any f)rdcrs. A rush was made against the 
great central gate, which was suddenly ojiened from within; 
and the whoh* swarm, with wild cries of <lelight, poured 
into tin* j)alace, as into a fortress carried by storm. 

Th(‘ King, AA'lio had just received from the officials of the 
Municij)alily th<^ most satisfactory assurances respecting the 
sentiments of the peojde, was completely taken by surpi'ise. 

Nevertheless, lu* quickly recovered himself, ordm-ed the door 
t>f his room to be ojjcned to the rioters, and being driven 
into a bay-window, ho was surrounded for two hours by 
the rabble, who kejit crying out, “Away with the veto, long 
live the 2 )atriotic Ministers! — ratify the decrees!” The King 

^ Vid. minutes of thejie proceedings in the RtJvue /Mrospectire, and also 
in a inure complete form in Mortimer-Ternaux, Vol. I, B. 2. Note 9. — 

* Lareynie. — ® Beaulieu. — ^ Peltier. Prudhonime. 
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rcniiiincd indcxiMi', ;i tall yoiiu*^ man struck at him scvcial 
(liiK'S with a pike — others tried to naieli him willi tli<‘ points 
of their swords; and four soldiers of tlu' National ( Juard who 
were about him had g’r<‘al trouble in proteetini*' bim from 
vi(»l(“nee.^ The jx'oph' then b(‘eam»' a litth' (piieti'r, and the 
majority had (‘vidcmlly no instructions for tin- eonlingamey 
that th(' King shoxdd not be imnusliately intimidated: they 
b('gan to <,b'ii*k his lu'alth, and eom[»(‘lled him to j)ut on a 
cap of Freedom; tin*}’ came to tin* eonelusion that In* was 

m. t S(» bad after all, but tln*y could not l»e induced to 
leave the j'oom. 

liehind all these* bi-utalities howc'ver, tln'ie was nothing 
lint insolt*n<*(', and no |•<■al eonragi*. AVhen the muskets out- 
side* happe'ue'el te> rattle*, the* wlmle* swarm rusbe*d hastily tee 
the doors inllight; but tin* se»unel was ]*.eally endy the* salute* 
with whie*h tin* National Cluard re*e*e>ived se)me* Deputies eif the 
National Assembly, anel the.* meeb again r(*maiin*el roeete’d to 
the* speet. Fven the re‘])reseutatie)ns of tin* De*magogue*s, 
\b*r^niaud and Isnard, W'ere fruitle*ss; the*}* te)o, were* an- 
swe'ie'd by the* cry — ‘"■The* i\liniste*rs — the* de*ere'e'S — away Avith 
tin* Vote)!” In the* garele*n below, the* e*ry was se ve-ral times 
raise'el that tin* pe*e»ple* in tin* veteeiu abeeAe* hael inaele* an e-iiel 
e»f the* ]\ing. Leeuis AA'as ue>t te» be* sbake'ii he* sln*we'el iie*itln*r 

fear nor ange*r, atid tln're*by did the* be>st thing. j)e‘rhaps, to 
preilemg his eewu lile* anel that eef his family. At last, after 
a la|»se oi' an hour and a half IVthieen arriveel. linfeu’tu- 

n. ite ly, he* saiel, he* hail ne»t i-e'ee*ive*el tin* inte*llige*ne-e' till ve*iy 
late*, anel hael tln*n imme*eliately risen from his diiiue*i*, but 
hael be*e'u ele laye*eJ at e*ve*ry ste*j). He* the*n maele* a spe*e*e*h, 
lauding the* wiseleun of tin* people* — promising the* fultilun*nt 


* :rtl fonliniKMl 

Ity till' roi^iiiarly rt^portiMl ^ evitlciico 
uf tlio National (luartls who were 
us as tho rcpitrt ol' tlir 

(.’ommi;**sion. WhaloviM* 
JihuK' UKi\ about the 


Iiarnilossiiess of this afTair, if llu^ 
Kill" refnstal Id h*avt» the hall, it 
was becaust* lie <lirl nol jru.,t the 
Miniieipal ttfliter win* iii\ileil him 
to do so. 
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oi‘ all tlu'ir wishes, and at last coaxed tluan out , of the 
a[)aiti)ients: a litth* at’t(‘r To’elock, tli<' Pahua* was cleared. 

'I'lie wlioh' course of the j)roc<('din^s plaiidy slu'ws VA’liat 
<litt'ereut iut^euces wen* at work ainoni^.st tlu* pco|)lc. The 
< hi<‘ls of the (liroiuh' iu the National Asscinhly were not 
conc<‘rn( (.l in <i:ettin;X U]) this riot. When it broke out, they 
only rciuh'nal it sf'cret, and therefore feeble, assistance, and 
contented theniselv<-s with deinandini;’ the recall of Poland.' 
On this condition Pi'thion smoothed the Avay for the insur- 
rection, which he inii^'ht have prevented by a siiii^le ordi-r 
to the National (luard. Tin* Girondists tluaefore, did not 
actually plan the th'ath of the King', but it was they alone 
uho opemal the gates o(* the Palace to the niiirdenns; for 
that thert' were such in tlu; erov\\l, eaniuit l)i“ dt)ubted. It 
was a similar ••a.se to that of the bth of Oetob(*r; when, at 
N'ersailles, the bandits,— -schooled by Marat and his asso- 
ciates- marelu'd in th<‘ train of tin* revolutionary dcanon- 
si rat ion, and broke with bloodthirsty imjaluosity through tin* 
craft) plans of the original movc'i’s. As oii this occasion the 
murdei- of J^ouis had failed, thro’ the cowardi<-c of the 
mur*lei(‘rs -the firmness of a few guards — and the cahmu'ss 
of the King, the da) had j)asscd without any practical rc- 
•■'ull, ami I he A\ hole proceedings apji)eared merely i)) the light 
of a vulgar and disgusting fiirce. 

After tlu' 20th of dune, all [larties I’emaimal iu arms- - 
they had gom* too far to beli(‘vc iu any pc‘a<'eUd measures 
on tlje part of their opjKuients; they had been s(» lu'av 
bloodshed, that it was no hntgc'r possible that the sheddi)ig 
of blood couhl b(' a\oided; and, until tlm final catastrophe, 
Prance showed no other signs of life, than preparations for 
lh(“ decisive blow. 

A new IVIinistry had just Ix'cu appointed, ami was com- 
posed of Feuillants, or protu/ra of Lalayctt** — at that time 
synonymous terms. Tlutrc was a .man among tlu'in, T«'rrier 
d(‘ Mouciel, Minlstc'r of the Jiiterior, who thoroiighly under- 
stood tlu' stat*' of afllairs iu its origin and n'sults, and 
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Avas not to b<i turned Irom his purpose in this great strugglt* 
1)}’ any romantic theories. lie had previously been Presi- 
dent of the Department of the Jura, \vh<ue he had risen into 
notice as a lil)eral, and Jiad been made eonsor^tivt* by llie 
scandalous eonduet of the Democrats. Tie had no idea of 
<!onfming himself, like the Lameths, to intrigues, or, like 
Lafayette, to protests. It was clear t() him, that tlic Jaco- 
bins were, 'dangerous, uot because they violated the consti- 
tution, but because the A’cry nature of the cojistitution 
itself crcofcd Jacobins. JI(‘ saw that the contest had al- 
ready passed otit of the region of the laws, and had become 
a passage of arms for life and death. His intellect was cool 
enough, and his heart warm enough, to carry him into the 
midst of dang(*r, and to enable him Avhen tlun-e, to mak(' use 
of the best means for victory. For the tirst time since Mi- 
rabeau’s death, the Jacobins — lately the attacking party — 
saw themselves threatened by a straightforward and det<M'- 
mined adv(‘rsary. 

The riot of the 20th gave strength to its opponents, just 
because it had been nothing more than a riot. Public 
opinion w^as roused among the middle classes at Paris and in 
the Provinces, and also in the armies. Two attempts made 
by the ('ordeliei'S on the 21st and 25th to renew the attack 
on the Tuileries, Avere frustrated; the former by the intei- 
ference of the National-Guard, and the latt(‘r by a prudent 
Avarning from Pethion. ^ Their only result Avas to increase 
the Avrath of the B<mr(jeoisie at these dangerous disturb- 
ances; and whereas, a month earlier, only eight thoujand had 
signed the. petition against Servan’s decree, there AA^erc* now 
tAventy thousand names* attached to a very energetic- peti- 

^ Jiei\ de lii, 572. On ae (lechirtad at tlio time tliat most of 

df^sista de la nouvelle dfhnarche pru- these names were surJt^fptitiously ob- 
If was not till afterwards that tainetl. We shall see how einpliati- 
tlie tale was invented that the dis* <*ally they ^vithdrew this assertion 
turhanee.s had lieen fomented by dis* three months afterwards, 
guised Royalists. — ^ The Jaeobiiis 
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tion for the punishment of the rioters. The National Guard 
only wanted an influential and energetic leader to free it- 
self from the i-epublican Municipality, and to disperse tlie 
«Iacol)in C'lub by force of arms. The majority of the Na- 
tional Assembly would then have followed the ruling power 
in Paris, lowards the Right, just as willingly as hitherto 
toAvards the .Left; and a turn of affairs might have taken 
place of incalculable importance. No one can assert that 
success would have been certain, and the revolution at once 
ended by such a course, but the possibility of such a result 
was offered. The chances of success would have been greatly 
iuereased if a wise reform of the Constitution, according to 
Mira beau’s principles, had been effected; and at the same 
time there had been inei'eased activity in military prepara- 
tions to meet foreign invasion, and straightforward pro- 
posals of 2 )eaee Iiad been made to Austria. All these ob- 
jects Avere attainable, and they were often discussed in the 
Feuillants’ Club. By such a course, no means of agitation 
woidd have been left to the Jacobing which might not haA'e 
bec'u met Avith suiierior force. It Avas the last opportunity 
of saving France from the horrors of 179.S, and Furope from 
an universal war of tAventy ♦years. But alas! the only j)os- 
sible leader in' the existing state of afiairs was General La- 
fayette*, Avho had, indeed, the Avish to sup 2 )ress the Jacobins, 
and to conclude an honourable 2 J«ace AA'ith Austria; but his 
2 Aarty was soon to acquire a very sad experience of the 
extent of his energy in facing danger. 

He received intelligence of the 2>i'occeding8 of the 20th of 
June, two days after the events, in his cam 2 ) of Teinieres, . 
in the position Avhich he had taken up between Maubeuge 
and Bavay, in order to support Luckner. Such an answer 
to his late threateuiug letter w'as more than he could bear. 
He dotenniued to go to Paris and annihilate the Club. With 
this view he sent his adjutant. Bureau de Puzy, to Luckner 
with a dotible commission. In the first place, he informed 
him of the contents of a letter which he'had previously re- 

2h 
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ceived from Dumourioz, to the effoct that the Prussians were 
advancing, and that consequently he must i-cturn to his old 
position; a change which made it necessary for Ijuekncr, too, 
to evacxiate his advanced lines, retire hchind A^alenciennes, 
and content himself with covering the French frontiers. *■ 
Luckner replied that he had already represented to the Min- 
ister the difficulties of his position; that he had no idea ot 
acting any longer on tluj offensive, and was only awaiting 
orders from Paris. In the second place, Ihireau was di- 
rected to inform the Marshal of Tjafayette’s intention to go 
to Paris, and in the meantime to try and find out llie blunt 
old warrior’s opinion of this enterprise. At first laickner 
cried out, “Is he mad! Let him take care tliat the Jacobins 
do not cut off his head.”' He then contented himself with 
saying that he understood nothing about ])olitics; — tliat La- 
fayette might act in the matter as lie thought useful and 
just. 

Meanwhile Lafayette had withdrawn his army to a position 
protected by the guns .of Maubcuge, and fixed the 2Gth for 
the day of liis departure for Pari.s. lie can hardly have had 
any settled plan of operations. He intended to make a speech 
in the National Assembly, and ,to rous(‘ the National CJuard 
to enthusiasm. That he had considered beforehand what 
further steps were to be taken is rendered doubtful by the 
fact, that he had not prepared any one for his arrival in 
Paris. On the contrary, he w'rotc as late as the 2.5th to 
Lajard, the Minister at War, a man entirely devoted to him, 
that he did not see how he was to carry on a foreign war, 
as long as anarchy at home increased tenfold the military 
weakness of France. This weakness, he said, concerned 

’ Luckn<»r to the Minister at War, better than defence of the borders. 
.Tune 22. On the 20th he had asked The.se documentary dates are rather 
for reinforcements to continue his fatal to the credit of Bureau’s report 
operations; on the 26th, after a con- to the NaUonal Assembly, and to 
fereuce with Bureau, he declared to Lafayette’s statements, VI. 82. 
the Minister that he knew nothing 
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him most of {ill, because he was in greater danger from 
without than Luckner, Avho had only the Austrians on his 
hands; while he himself had the Prussians, and, what was 
worse, tlie Prussian Generals, ^ to deal with, lie concluded 
saying that he should not he able to make head against 
tliem, unl(>ss some fortunate crisis previously occurred in 
Paris; but besides the cxpresjjion of these desires and fears 
his letter coutiiined nothing. li.ajard, therefore, fike all the 
rest of the world, was greatly astonished, when on the 28 th 
th<‘ General arrived in Piiris; and not the slightest pre- 
paration had Ix'eu made for his reception. 

In the National Assembly, the Left, on heiiring of his ar- 
rival, concluded that ho. was accompanied by a few regi- 
ments {it least, in order to disperse their party and break 
up the tbieobln Chib. Jt is certain that in the mood in which 
the National Guard then wiis, the Ih'publicans would have 
had no meiins of resistance. But when the General appeared 
at their bar alone, peaceable, and armed only with the wea- 
2)ons of siiei'ch, their courage w{is immediately restored. 
The Giillcries murmured, Guadet siiokc of a new Cromwell, 
and the debate ended by i-efcrring the question to a Committee: 
Lafayette then went to the King, to whom he declared that 
the Jacobins must be morally and physically annihilated;* 
and at the same time in-ofessed that he 'was still in favour 
of the American constitution with an hereditary Executive.^ 
The King was courteous but reserved; and when, after J.ja- 
fayette had left the room, the Princess Elisabeth exclaimed, 
that they ought to forget the jiast, and ally themselves with * 
the only man who could yet save them, the Queen replied: 
“Better to die, than allow ourselves to bo saved by Liifayette 
and the Constitutionalists.” The General summoned a num- 
ber of intimate friends to a council at his house. The par- 

' This sentence is wantw*i in the copy of the letter in Lafayette’s Af/- 
moires. — Lally Tollendal to the King of Prussia. — ^ Morris’s Journal^ 
July 29th. ^ 
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ticulars of these tardy deliberations arc variously stated in 
each report of the proceedings; but one essential fact may 
be found in every one of them, that irresolution and hesitation 
prevailed among those who were present at the meeting. 
When Lafayette brought forward the question of breaking 
up the Club by force of arms, his friends who lielongcd to 
the Directions of the Department declared that such a step 
would be 'ilh'gal, and must thex’cfore be especially avoided 
by them, as the specifically legal party. ^ Then came a De- 
putation from some battalions of the Parisian National Guard, 
who had planted a tree before liis door, and set him a guard 
of honour. They now called on him to lead them, without 
further hesitation, against tin; Jacobins, and destroy at one 
blow the nest of all the. mischief. The General replied that 
he Avould not set an example of a breach of the law, nor 
would it be necessary to do so, since he was sure of the 
support of two-thirds of the National Assembly, and con- 
sequently of the legal dissolution of the Club.* It probably 
occurred to him afterwa,rds that the majority of the National 
Assembly would never give a free vote on any subject until 
the Club and Rostra had lost their power. They ugre(‘d 
therefore to meet in the evening in the Champs Elysecs^ with 
all who were of the same mind as themselves. Rut the first 
repulse of the National Guards must have had a taming 
effect; the staunch royalists in the battalions had meanwhile 
asked for instructions at the Palace, and had been told to 
take no part in any movement whatever;* so that not a 
hundred men came to the retidee-vous in the evenfnsr. On 
the following morning the attempt was renewed with still 
less success. The Jacobins had from the very beginning 
been prepared for! the worst, but theygpow began to breathe 
again, and accompanied the departure of the despairing 
General with derisive shouts of joy.® 

\ Lally-Tollendal. — * Beaulieu, JEs^nia, — **'Toulongeon, Hiat. da la 
Revolution. — * Campan’s MSmoirea. — ® I have not mentioned the anecdote 
that Lafayette intended to make his coup d’etat en the occasion of a review 
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All parties uow saw that the matter <;oiild not b.e brought 
to a decision by the forces of the cajntal. The Conserva- 
tives could do nothing without the army, nor the revolutionary 
party without the FecP'rcs. Everything depended on which 
of the two parties should be the first to collect its forces, and 
to deprive its opponents of all means of resistance at the 
decisive moment. 

The Provinces, which had been canvassed with ‘equal zeal 
by both parties, began to ferment anew, as they had done 
in Febrhary and March. The mob indulged in corn-riots 
and persecution of Priests; while all those who possessed 
])ropcrty became more impatient every day of the long con- 
tinuance of anarchy. It was now that the Minister Monciel 
liogaii to make his energy and inflftcmjo felt in every quarter. 
Ilis principal aim was to carry out a plan similar to that 
which Miraboau had formed; the main features of which 
were the removal of the King from Paris, the dissolution 
of the National Assembly by a great demonstration of the 
Departments, and a change in the Constitution in connexion 
M’ith new States-Gencral. Most of Ihc Councils of the De- 
partments were disposed to consent to these measures. The 
Jacobins themselves counted from 25 to 32 who were pre- 
pared to second any step which the Court might take. A 
number of them had already regular representatives in Paris, 
with whom the Minister discussed current events of the day. 
It was important, however, until the moment for decisive 
action had arrived, to secure the quiet of the capital, and 
it was with this view that Monciel struck a blow at the 

of the National Guard, but that tiie Lafayette and his friend; neither 
Queen informed Pethion, who there- Beaulieu nor Lally, neither Campan 
upon poiiiitcrnaanded tJie review, nor Bertrai.d^ know anything about 
From the sontimciits of the Queen it; it was, too, an old trick of the 
towards Lafayette this was not in Jacobins to get such stories of court 
itself impossible, but w ) doubt the intrigues conveyed to the ears of 
truth of the story. The only found- Lafayette, to excite him against the 
ation for it is the statement of Queen. 
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very heart of the Girondist tactics, by ordering, on June 30th, 
all the Departments to stop the march of the Federes to 
Paris; since, as he said, all good citizens could celebrate the 
festival of iraternity at home; and Paris woidd be impci*illcd 
by an accuimdation of bandits. 

. On the very same day the Gironde laid their plan of 
operations, without any concealment, before the National 
Assembly.'- Immediately aft(*r the fall of lloland, this party 
had procured the nomination of a Committee of 21 members, 
to deliberate on the state of the country, and the means to 
be taken to meet the impending dangers. This CJommittee 
brought nj) its first report on the 30th inst. It was a A^ery 
(comprehensive programme, which announced a whole se-ries 
of ncAV laAvs, and through these— but without any formal 
change in tluc constitution — an absolute dicctatorship of the 
National Assembly. This report, ac(;ompanied by a solemn 
declaration that the country -was in danger, and a recom- 
namdation — that all constitnteci authorities should be declared 
cn permanence, and the National Guards placed under arms, 
— that the r<*cruiting for the army should be carried on with 
increased energy — that (..'ommissioners from the Assembly 
should be sent off to every camp — that the responsibility of 
the Ministers be made more stringent — and a new law enacted 
against refractory Priests. The Kight listened in apathetic 
silence, for tlieir courage liad fallen greatly since Lafayette’s 
failure. The Centre — in other Avords the gi’eat mass of members 
of no settled opinions — fell once more completely under the 
Influence of the galleries, Avhosc uproarious turbulence Avas 
constantly on the increase.* The Left eagerly demanded an 
immediate and thorough discussion of the resolutions of the 

^ From the numerous testimonies on ies huait meme avant d\)uvrir la 
to this fact we only select one of a bouchv. Us etaient juyes au pi'emter 
journalist - of the extreme Left. It pas yu'ils faisaient en entrant,^ et eda 
was a disadvantage he says for the chatpie joury Ics tribunes vtaient in- 
Royalists that they had fixed seats in exorables. 
the Right; its etaient trap en €vidence^\ 
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at the conclusion of wlucli, the final proposition 
for the 8nsi)ension of the Kinj^ was to be brought forward 
— a measure which had already been proposed in the Com- 
mittee by Oensonne and had met with the loudly expressed 
approval of the majority. It was thought that the King 
w'ould then have no longer any means of resisting the decree 
of suspension, and that the whole power of the govern- 
mentr Avould pass into the hands of the Assembly without 
a struggle. Still they were j)repared also for more violent 
occurrences; and with all their dislike to an armed insur- 
r-ection, evei-y thing was done to facilitate its success. Thus 
on th(' 1st of July, a decree was [mssed, which though it 
(lid not directly annul Terrier’s order against the i'cd6reb\ 
rendered it altogether futile, by •promising to all the Civic 
guai'ds, who should come to l*aris to the festival of the 14th, 
free rpiarters in the (.•apital until the 18th, after which they 
were ordeied to march to a camp near Soissons. On the 
(‘Veiling of the 2nd, the National Assembly, in accordance 
with the wishes of the I'anbourg, ordered that the Staft' of 
the National Guard shoidd be dissolved; and on the 3d, it 
was carried, on the motion of Carnot, that the former French 
Guards should be recalled to J*aris, under the pretext of 
forming them into a division of Gensd'armes. This-w'as just 
such a police force as Pain’s and Sergent needed. With such 
defenders of the throne, the march of the Yederes to Paris 
was hardly necessary; the moment appeared to be approaching, 
when the overthrow of the monarchy might lake place like 
a harmtess scenic spectacle. 

Thus freed from all immediate obstacles, and encouraged 
by fair prospects in all directions, the Assembly, on the 
3rd of July, opened the gi*eat debate on the danger of the 
country. Vergniaud led the way in a long and enthusiastic 
speech, the effect of which uras enhanced by a specious 
moderation in form, but which, in reality, went straight to 
the conclusion, that the King, by .his secret understanding 
witht he Austrians, Prussians and the Emigres, had incurred 
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the penalty ot' deposition, cxpi-essJy denounced hy the Con- 
stitution for such cases. lie ended by proposing tliat the 
country should be declared “in danger’' — the responsibility 
of Ministers rendered more stringent — and tlie King brought 
back to the right path, by an energetic but conciliatory 
manifesto. The effect of this speech, which received con- 
siderable applause even from the. opponents of the speaker, 
was prodigious, and the assent of the majority entirely *vv'on. 
It was in vain that Dumas, in a far less striking but very 
concise extemporaneous speech, endeavoured to bring back 
the feeling of the Assembly to some accordance with tluj 
real facts of the case. He reminded them that the King had 
always been averse to tlie declamtion of wai*, and that the. 
Gironde alone had forced it from him; that he had always 
done all in his power to prevent the Emigres from forming 
any connection with the Powers, and that it Avas the As- 
sembly alone which had caused the fusion of these two par- 
ties; that the King had destined the main strength of the 
army for the defence of the Eastern frontier, which the Gi- 
rondist Ministry alone had left unprotected by an ill-advised 
attack on Belgium. No one could deny these statements, 
or conceal the fact that the ])resen1 complicated state of af- 
fairs owed its origin, not to the King, but solely to the 
Gironde. But it was no less true, that under present cir- 
cumstances the King must regard a victory of the Prussians 
as a gain to himself^ and must therefore appear to the eyes 
of most men an enemy of the national honour and indepen- 
dence. Brissot might well look back Avitli pride on "the re- 
volutionary sagacity with which, at the beginning of the 
year, he had concentrated all his strength in the one master 
stroke — the kindling of the war. It now became more ap- 
parent than ever, how greatly the position of the King had 
been compromised by it. Two-thirds of the Assembly were 
in favour of monarchy, and yet, on the very first day, it 
was evident that the issue of the debate would be favourable 
to the revolutionary party. As early as the 4th of July, a 
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decree was i^assed which ordained the jicrmancnct. of all the 
constituted anthorities, and the levying of all the National 
guards, in case the country should be declared to be in 
danger. No one doi..jted that the declaration itself was 
close at hand. BishoiJ Tome declared without reserve that 
the treachery of the King was manifest, and the Dictator- 
ship of the National Assembly the only means of saving the 
country. It mms not the political parties alone, bift the great 
mass of the popidation, winch the fiery phantom of treason 
to the countiy alienated from the throne, and delivered, even 
against their own will, into the bondage of the revolutionary 
faction. TJic. fjendal pre.ss, with reckless audacity, did every- 
thing in its power to extend and deepen the terror and ex- 
asperation of the people, by boasting of the good under- 
standing, which, according to them, existed betAveon the 
officers and regiments of the French army and the. enemy. 
They announced llie approaching defection of the troops, 
and threatened the Parisians with ewery sort of outrage at 
the hands of the Ci-oatiaiis. Those ^circunistauces may in a 
gi’oat degree account foi’ — though tliey can by no jiieans 
justify — the subsequent horrors of revolutionary frenzy and 
cruelty. 

AVhile the (rironde Avas thus advancing boldly, methodi- 
cally, and step by step, tOAvards their object, the Court Avas 
full of terror and uncertainty. Hitherto, the influence of 
Monciel, supported by the American Minister Morris, and 
the essentially similar propositions of the ex-Ministers Ber- 
trand aftd Montmoriu, had been in the ascendant. But even 
among these men there existed no complete harmony; and 
still less did the King and Queen make up their minds to 
follow some one course Avith steadiness and confidence. They 
received innumerable reports, and the most irreconcileable 
counsels, to each of Avhich they lent an ear in turn, and 
destroyed one plan by another. This was indeed hardly to 
be wondered at, for their own personal position became 
every day more dreadful. If the Queen appeared at tl^q 
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window, slie was lVighteiu*d away from it by tho malicious 
and obscene abuse of tho mob. The religious services of the 
Royal Chapel were interrupted by the noise of the patriots; 
for weeks the Royal family lived in dread of jioison, 
and could only venture to <'at the food wdiich had bemi 
specially ])re2)ared for them. One night the (,'hainberlain of 
the Queen ajjprehendcd a mtirdercr, who was lying in wait 
for her in. her antechamber. The Queen several times ex- 
claimed that sh(! would rather be shut up for months in a 
tower on the seashore, than endure, such a condition any 
longer. ‘ She listened to all the schemes for her liberation. 
She allowed the ^linistcrs to negotiate; with Jjaftjyctte, and 
other confidants, and with the emigrated Princes, and was wil- 
ling that the Civil list sho'ald be emjdoyed in endeavours to 
bribe Pethion, Danton and other patriots; but at the Imt- 
tom of her heart, she had no serious hopes in anything but 
the ai'rival of tlu; German armies. In the middle of May, 
the Swiss, Mallet du Pan, had b(‘en sent ofl’ to both the 
Kings to keep them linn to Iveopold’s views, and to bar the 
influence of the Kmigres.'^ He wjis at this moment in Frank- 
fort, at the coronation of the Fmj)eror Francis II., and his 
reports were looked for with the most anxious suspense. 
The Tuilcries had no means of aiding the Coalition, as the 
conduct of the war was entirely in the hands of the Minis- 
ters and the Generals; who, though at enmity with the Ja- 
cobins, and bent on the restoration of the monarchy, w'cre 
not willing to concede any direct influence to foreign Powers. 
On this point, Monciel and Lafayette were agreed? and in 
the latter pai’t of June they determined to withdraw Luck- 
ner’s troops from Belgium, and to oppose the entrance of 

' Memoires t/e In- family brought to the Temple after 

htead of this, Lafayette makes her the 10th of August. — ® VitL the 
say; „.It would be happy for us if now complete minutes of this negotia- 
we were shut up in a tower,'^ and tion in the , Memoires^ &c, de Mallet 
then hints that, in accordance with dn Pan, 
this wish, Danton had the Royal 
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the Prussians witli their combined forces. On the 4th July, 
moreover, orders Avere sent off to Montes(x«iou to despatch 
20 baltalknis of tlie army of the South — nearly half his in- 
fantry — to streiif^then the anriy of the Ithinc. At the same 
time it was settled that Lafayette and Luckner should chauj^c 
commands, and the former undertake the Flemish army, 
while the lattei' took the command on the frontiers of Luxem- 
bourg and the Rhine. One nmtive for this was* laifayette’s 
(lisinclinalion to measure liis strength with the Prussians;* 
but a still stronger one was the plan of changing, not only 
Generals but troops, and of bringing, in the course of their 
movements, some* loyal regin\pnts into the neighboitrhood 
ol' Paris, and carrying off the King to Compiegne, or some 
other place, under their prot<?ction. The Counter-revo- 
lution would then commence; and at the same time an 
honourable peace, might be concluded with the Germans 
through the mediation of the liberated King.® 

These plans were still in embryo, when the Natiotial As- 
sembly dealt the already mentioned Idows. Their effect in 
the Tuileries Avas overpoAvering. An immediate outbreak was 
apprelnnided, and the King AA'as Avithout any^ settled jilan — • 
without money or troops under his OAvn control.® lie now', 
therefore, suddenly began to listen to those Avho recommended 
an exactly o])posite line, — the worst i)erhaps which could be 
imagined — and, at tiro last moment, to seek his safety m 
gaining over the Aveak and taimless mass of the National 
Assembly. The .King was now to assume a conciliatory and 
liberal •tone, — to adopt as igr as possible the rcA’^olutionary 
measures as his OAvn, — and thus, by means of the Centre, to 

* Con/, his letter to Lajanl (q^uoted removed from place to place. — 
above) of Juno 25. It is true that * Despatches of Luckner and La- 
Lafayotte in his Memoires represents fayette to Lajard, July 6th, and 
the matter as if Luckner had oc- Lajard’s answer of July 9th. Lally- 
casioned the change; but the latter, Tollendal to Louis XVI., supplement 
in a despatch of the 12th of July, to his letter to the King of Prus-sia. 
expresses his astonishment at the — s Morris's Journal, July 2d. — 
manner in which he was constantly 
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win T[)ack a majority to his side. ^ Every suggestion of pru- 
dence and dignity were against such a course ; but the dread 
of impending dangers, and indiflfercnce to the plans proposed 
by the Ministers, decided the Court in its favour. The 
King, therefore, now gave his consent to the last’ decree re- 
specting the Seigniorial privileges; and wrote to the National 
Assembly on the 4th July, signifying his wish to be present 
in person <it the festival of the Confederation, and to take 
the oath of fraternity. It was impossible to announce his 
altered policy in a more striking manner. 

The Left wore surprised, but remained siisj icious, and did 
not allow themselves to be diverted from*their course. The 
Gironde and tlie .Jacobins vied with one another in deman- 
ing the declaration that th6 country was in danger. Danjou 
had ah-eady argued in the Cbdi, that a legislative body was 
no longer sufficient; and that for the remodelling of the 
C'onstitution a National C’ouvention was absolutely nec('S- 
sary. C/'hepy added that all noblemen should be removed 
from commands in the army; all emigrant property sold; 
and new occupants ap2)ointcd to all administrative and ju- 
dicial offices. With no less vehemence, Bishop Tome, from 
the midst of the Girondists, demanded of the National As- 
sembly that they should no longer look to the laws as their 
rule of conduct, but the salvation of the country alone, lie 
lyid already endeavoured to prove among his friends, that 
it was all over w'ith the Cbnstitution, and that deliverance 
wars only to be sought for in the South of the Empire. The 
motions brought forward continually increased in' extra- 
vagance. On the 16th, Coiidorcct proposed that the Ministry 
of Finance should be suppressed, and the Civil list placed 
under surveillance; and gave, at the same time, a sam2)lc of 
the social and moral condition which the Gironde were 2»'e- 
paring for France, under the name of civil liberty. Abolition 
of wills — increase of small pro2irietors — 2)arity of natural and 


> Jv^Uy-ToUendal to Louis XVI, July 19th^ Postcript. 
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legitimate cliildren — freedom of divorce — such wore the re- 
forms demanded by Oondorcct as tlie surest bulwarks against 
royal despotism. 

E.<ouis XVI. might have been satisfied with this first ex- 
2 )erience. But the negotiations with the Centre had already 
begun, and had excited lively satisfaction in that part of the 
Assembly which feared alike the victory of the Right and 
the Ijeft, and dreaded still more the dangers of *the contest 
which must jireccde that victory. It was a favourite saying 
among them, that compliance Avas the greatest of patriotic . 
virtues; that it was by jiarty dissensions alone that the 
country was endangered, and that the sensible man would 
be ready to meet his ojJiJonent half-w'ay. They had hitherto 
acted in accordance with these maxims in respect to the 
Gironde and the Strangers Gallery; and were, of course, en- 
chanted that the King was willing to assume the same atti- 
tude towards themselves. On the 7th duly there was a per- 
fect storm of enthusiasm, when Bishoj") Jjamourette gave 
words to these sentiments — jireachccJ universal reconciliation, 
— called on the Assembly to join him in imprecations on the 
Republic, and the (diainber of Peers — and on coming down 
from the rostr.-i, threw himself into the arms of a former op- 
ponent. The men who had no party were uproarious in their 
jidiilations at the restoration of peace and harmony; and the 
two factions of the Right and Left had to make haste to 
preserve the resi)cct of their fellow citizens by an equally 
virtuous behaviour. They vied in embi’acing and kissing 
each other as brothers, and sons of a common c;ountry. 
The whole Assembly was dissolved in emotion and en- 
thusiasm, and, forthwith sending word to the King, brought 
him into the House, in order to turn the freshness of these 
warm feelings to account for the good cause. lie, too, wit- 
nessed another outburst of patriotism and loyalty, and re- 
turned to the palace full of good hopes for the future. 

But what availed it, thus for a moment to stir the turbid 
froth of the National Assembly. It would have needed a 
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strength and a courage greater than that of all the parties 
put together, to curb their fierce contention; and how long 
could a peace endure which had only been brought about 
by the weakness of the most timid! Aftairs immediately re- 
sumed their formcir course. In the very hour in which Ija- 
mourette was celebrating his triumj)li, the Department brought 
its investigation of the events of the 20th June to a close, 
and pronounced, as its result, a sentence of suspension from 
office against Pethion and Manuel. In sucli cases, accord- 
. ing to the Constitution, the Kiiig in tlui first instance, and 
then the Assembly, had to decide on the legal validity of 
the judgment; and the Municipality immediately hastened to 
t'voke the 2 )rote,ction of the latter for its virtuous Mayor. 
The King, endeavoured even aow, to carry out the so re- 
cently inaugurated j-)olicy of peace, and begged, as one i)er- 
soiially concerned, to be excused from giving a vote in tin* 
matter. But tlie (iii'oudc had no intention of letting such 
an oiJjiortunity of exciting fresh bitterness of feeling i>ass 
away, and adhered to the directions of the constitution. On 
the following day, all the organs of the Deft declared that 
the late reconciliation was either an insidious intrigue, or a 
disgusting farce. “Between Virtue and Vice,” said Prudhominc, 
“no jjeace is conceivable.” “What we want,” said Carra, “is 
not kisses, but the susi)cn8ion of the King, and the tocsin 
j’inging through the whole Kmpire.” In the Jacobin Club 
thousands shouted assent, when Billaud-Varennes cried out 
that all such sentimental scenes only foreboded mischief; and 
that “against crowned robbers, and devourers of the people, 
one must lead, not a whining priest, but Hercules and his 
club!” In the National Assembly itself, Brissot, on the 3rd, 
began a great sjicech on the danger of tlu^ country, with 
the declaration that a single individual was crippling the 
strength of France; and that Prussia and Austria woidd 
be vanquished — as soon as the Tuileries .were captured. He 
concluded by moving the appointment of a C'ommittce of tin; 
Assembly for the supreme direction of the j)olice and the 
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policy of the country — a ‘‘Committee,” as it was called a 
year aftcrw.'irds, “of public safety.” 

In short tlu; j^olicy of concession proved, in the coui'se of 
twenty-four hours, to be an utter failure. Monciel had never 
had tin; slightest doubt on this head; he energetically op- 
]) 08 ed the. proceedings of Louis in the National Assembly, 
and finally sent in his resignation. — After such a complete 
fiasco, the King was helpless and aimless; the influence of 
Monei('l once more gaimal ground, and once more it seemed 
as if T.iOuis would give himself up unconditionally to his 
guidan<*e. A message came from Lafa) ette, announcing that 
li(' and Luckner would be in Paris on the 14th, and, after 
the festival, would publicly conduct the King to Compiegno, 
wher(‘, umh'r tin* ])roteetion of loyal regiments, he might 
eomuK'uee a new era of freedom. Lafayette was firmly 
convinced that the mere removal of the King wmdd have 
such an eflect in Paris, that all the good elements in the 
National Guard would unite, and the majority in the Na- 
tional Assi'inbly come' to their senses; and that after a few 
w<*cks, the King would return to the Capital as a pea(?eful 
friHuipfmtor. Lafayette was, however in his inmost heart, 
averse to any change in the constitution.® Such a plan 
would h.ave nullified itself; and tlierefore Lally-Tollendal 
undertook to modify it on his owui responsibility, in order 
to make it agreeable to the King. He re[)resentcd to Louis 
that the intentions of Lafayette were these — to I’cstore to 
tin* monarchy its necessary privileges — to form a new 
ChambtM' from the landed ai’istocracy — and to reinstate 
the nobility in their honorary privileges. The Ministry 
supported these proposals with all their influence; and on 
the 0th of July, Louis gave* his assent, ^ut this resolution 
was t)f no long duration. Montmorin ihought even the de- 
parture of the King from Paris too hazardous a step; and 

' Morris’s Journal, July 8t1». — * Lafayette’s Memoirea, IV. Supplement 
to Lally’d letter to the King of Prussia. 
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Bortrand feared that Lafayette’s attacliment to constitutional 
form would prevent him from aetinj^ with A’igour and de- 
cision. The Queen felt the force of both these, objections. 
“All the addresses,” she said, “which have been sent up against 
the proceedings of the 20th, only manifest the attachment 
of those who signed th<*m to peace and ordei’, but not 
royalist feeling enough to induce them to fire a single gun 
in our defence against the Parisians and the Marseillois. 
Lafayette 1ms lost all ])ower to help us, ever since, by his 
visit to the National Assembly, he cured its members of all 
fear. And he moreover reverences the somce of all evil — 
the Constitution — as the. only thing which deserves to be de- 
fended.”^ In a word, she saw neither help nor deliverance 
from within, but danger iii every quarter,— in the j)rovinees 
as well as in Paris, — until the arrival of the Germans; nay, 
she thought that their positipn w’ould be rendered worse, if, 
by their flight from the capital, they should evacuate the 
field of decisive action. She was convinced that, for some 
time to come, nothing but the restoration of unlimited I'oyal 
pow'er could save Prance from inealtmlable. evil. At the 
same time she, was farthe-r than (;ver removed from all 
thought of the uncicn regime, w’ith its nobility, its landed 
proprietors, and its Church; and could th(Tcfoj*e, reckon 
still less on the Emigres than oh the Constitutionalists. 
She had nothing else to propose, than that they should w.ait 
in the hope of living to witness the entrance of the, Prus- 
sians into Paris. 

The King did not long resist her influence; and on Jidy 
10th he, signified to his Ministers his intention to 1 ‘eniain in 
Paris. The announcement fell on them like a thunderbolt, 
and they immediafely declared that they could no longer 
maintain their position. The news of this Ministerial crisis 
caused great and general surprise in the Assembly, where 
no one was able to account for it, and a long silence pr<‘- 


^ Beuuli<5u. 
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vjiiletl, only broken by the clapping of hands in the galleries. 
Tjainonrette then made another attempt in the style of the 
7th duly, by proposing to» defer the declaration that the 
country was in dangci, as well as the enquiry into the dis- 
orders of the i^Oth of JunP. He had the mortification of 
seeing that scarcely any one took any notice of him, but 
that, on the contrary, the Committee of Twelve wats directed 
to present their final report on the following day. Subsc- 
(juent relha-tion weighed on their minds jis to the real signi- 
ficance of the Ministerial <;risis. Roland’s interpretation w'as 
the most flattering to his j^arty. He was convinced that 
J./ouis XN’J., M'cary of the contest with the Gironde, wished 
to recall himself and his friends into the C-abinet. This was 
no reason, however, for stopjung tlie parliamentary measures 
by which they meant tq subdue the King; but they heartily 
rt'joicod that they should no longer need a rising in the streets 
in league with the C’ordf’licrs. Koland, therefore, immediately 
sent for Barbaroux, and directed him to stay the march of 
tlu‘ Mai’seillois, Ix'cause there was p, prospect of a second 
Girondist Ministry. 

A greater mistake could hardly have been made. The 
King had dismissed the Fcuillants because he looked for de- 
liverance, from foreigners alone. The Cordeliers, on the other 
hand, rejected every kind of regular government, and would 
hav(‘ dealt their blows with twofold malice against a 
Ministry of the Gironde. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE lOTIl OF AUGUST. 


llOBESPIKKRK, lULIiAVT, C'OLT.pT D’iiKRBOIS. — EMBARRASSMENT OF THE OIUONDE. 

The OIRONDE ADVOCATES A RKctENCV I'NDER LOUIS XVII. — StaTK OF THE 

FINANCES. — Ruin of the feasant profrietors. — Uevolutionaky plans 
OF THE jacobins. — ThE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY REJECTS THEM. — Rev OLT OF 
I Auo. 10th. — Revolutionary municipality.— Suspension of the kino. — 
Convocation of the national convention. 

'^rilE very day after the breaking up of the Ministry, the 
eonntry was declared to be in danger. The National As- 
senilily made this declaration on the 11th of July, and 
thereby' made the whole National Guard available lor general 
military service, and iuvoked the vigilance of all the con- 
stituted Authorities, and the self-sacrilicing di'votion of the 
people. Under the prescribed and solemn forms, the signal 
for rising was gradually transmitted through every part of 
the kingdom, and had a powerful effect. It did not, in- 
deed, bring any great increase of military strength to the 
Gi'iierals, as 1 shall explain hereafter in connection witli 
the military' histox’y; but it rendered the intended siu'vicc to 
the home policy of the Girondists. The sometimes noisy, 
sometimes gloomy', but always theatrical, manner, in which 
the danger of the country was proclaimed-^the soh'mn jiro- 
ccssions whicli moved to the sound of trumpets — considerably 
increased the excii;ement, and set the champions ol‘ the Re- 
volution (at any rate before the eyes of the populace) in the 
light of defenders of the national independence against the, 
hated foreigners. , 

In Paris, moreover, the Corddliers considered that all the 
existing laws of the country, were repealed by the decree; 
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and that the oniniiDotcnce of the people was proclaimed at 
tlie saint; time as the danger of the country. The mighty 
«ity reverberated with t’'e prejiarations for the Confederation- 
festival, during wJiieh every one looked for an outbreak. 
Meanwhile the Pcdcrcs — who had already arrived — eon- 
du(*ted themselves with great turbidenee, doubled the noise 
in the strangers’ gallery of the Assembly, and, on the 13th, 
ludped to carry the acquittal of Pethion. The King had 
upheld the sus]>ension of the Mayor; the reasons for which 
w(;re unanswerable; but the impartial members of the As- 
si'iubly feai’ed infinite mischief from the passions of th<* 
J/V-derrs, if the virtuous Mayor were not triumphantly re- 
stored. He, therefore, was the real hero of the festival, which 
was celebrated tumnltnoiisly enough on the 14th; — in other 
respects, however, the day did not come nji to the expec- 
tations of the Democrats. On the one hand, Monciel’s pro- 
hibition had its effect, and at any rate delayed the arrival 
of the l^V’dercs, of wdiom scarcely 3,000 ha^ reached 
Paris on the 14th, and these Avero pntirely lost in the Na- 
tional (ruard of the Capital. There were, moreover, still 
soiuf! regiments of the line at Paris, against whose array 
the revolutionists did not dare to rise; and whom the Gi- 
ronde found occasion to order out of Paris, on the very day 
after the festival — the 15th. For this, nothing was needed 
but a simple decree, as the presence of troops in tlie place 
wli(*r<; the Assembly held its sittings was made dependent 
on its approval. From this time, the King only kept a bat- 
talion of Swiss in the -city for the protection of his pereon. 

I'lu*. Cordeliers and Fedvres consequently were able to 
pursue their noisy andj reckless course with the less hin- 
dranc(‘. The latter, even before the festival, had promised, 
according to Danton’s ’proposal, not to leave Paris before 
tyranny had been overthrown; and on Jlic evening of the 
14th inst., they appointed a Committee, which subsequently 
became the leading authority in the insurrection. Their 
numbers gradually increased to about 5,000, mostly aban- 

2 i2 
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cloned poisons, who knew very little of the Statesmen of the 
Gironde, but were all the more zealous in the cabarets of 
the Faubourgs, in forming hearty friendships with the bands 
of the Cordeliers; and who listened with peculiar raj^turo to 
llobespierre and Marat, as the champions of the poor. Robes- 
pierre, whose star had somewhat paled in February before 
the influence of the* Gironde, grew more powerful every day, 
after the Gironde had deferred the fhial attack. Externally 
he kept up a close connection with Danton and Marat, but 
he had not much trouble in securing for himself a separate 
and independent position by the side of them. While Marat 
talked of nothing but blood and murder, treachery and pun- 
ishment; while Danton collected all his strength for a vio- 
lent and sudden outbreak; Robespierre sought to work by 
parliamentary means, which, like the Gironde, he preferred 
to arms, although for other reasons, and with opposite 
views. Danton worked for actual anarchy, more from love 
of pleasure than aml)itiou, and used no other imians than 
his armed banditti. Robespierre had not the word pleasure 
in his vocabulary, but the impuls(^ was strong in him 
to rise preeminent and alone, in importance, popularity and 
power; so that he more easily pardoned an opponent than 
a rival. He was not willing to trust his life and his power 
to the hazard of a street fight, but desired to secure a firm 
basis for his rule by means of legal organization. Danton 
well understood how to collect a band of ruffians from all 
the dens of crime in Fran<*e; but Robesjuerre coidd devise 
a constitution, in wliich this band might exercise U lasting 
and regulated dominion over France. As, in the first period 
of the Revolution, he had proclaimed the virtue and the rights 
of the oppressed . proletaries, so, in the second period, he 
created the legal forms in which their ' supremacy was to 
manifest itself, amj founded upon these forms his own un- 
exampled power. In the Jacobin Clujb, he discussed this 
subject in all its parts with indefatigable zeal. Besides 
urging upon its members the question of the moment — the get- 
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ting rid of Lafayette and Louis XVI. — he constantly discussed 
the j>roposition, that for the future- also neither King, Par- 
liament nor General, should exercise any governing power, 
hut the mass of indi ddual, free, and' sovereign citizens 
alone. When, in this way, the great mass of the people bad 
got the upper hand, the actual power would of itself fall to 
those proletaries who formed, not indeed the most numerous, 
but the only organised party. 

The neediest citizens, however, were not only to be the ruling 
class in the French State; Danton and Kobespierre intended 
to transfer to them the property of the rich, and Marat’s 
friends aimed at the entire annihilation of existing society. 
No one among the Jacobins suj;)ported these views more 
energetically than Pillaud-Varcnnes, the son of a poor ad- 
vocate at La liochelle, who, when a youth, had run away 
from his father’s house with a maid-servant; had then for 
a time goni' on to the stage; and had at last been driven 
out of his native place for writing a scandalou^^pamphlet. 
Hunger then drove him into the .Congregation de I’Ora- 
toire at Paris, where he trained himself as a teacher; and 
though he did not become a priest, he contracted all the 
bad qualities of the priestly character. He had as much 
ambition and self-love as Kobespierre himself; his previous 
lite had set him at variance with the law and with society, 
and, feeling himself an outcast, he looked forward to the 
time when he could revenge himself on the virtuous and 
respectable world. In the monastery he had learned to hide 
his passions behind a serious and unctuous demeanour; he re- 
cited, with uplifted eyes, bombastic panegyrics on Louis XVI., 
iind managed to creep into the favour of his superiors. Yet 
he was found out at last, and w'as dismissed the college for 
composing some indecent verses. Again he fell into want; 
‘his malignity assumed a darker hue, his wrath became more 
venomous, and in .this state of mind the Revolution found 
liim. lie now threw away all his old sneaking arts of hypo- 
crisy, and plunged into the political troubles with all 
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the zeal df long pent-up revenge. lie scldoru appeared in 
the rostra, because his style of speaking was neither clever 
nor enthusiastic enough to attract the masses; on wliich ac- 
• count Desmoulins called him a right-angled politician — a joke 
which Billaiid never forgave. Hut in the secrecy of fJie 
Committee, he was the very man to hatch proposals, the 
severity of which made even Cordeliers recoil, and to de- 
duce from Robespierre’s hypotheses the most terrible con- 
clusions. Danton had already advocated a measure of nilief 
for the poor in respect to taxation; but Billaud demanded 
that the cost of the new revolution should be defrayed from 
the property of its ojjponents. The modus operandi seenu'd 
to him simple enough — vis. dismissing all officers, civil of- 
ficials, and judges — transporting the enemies of freedom, and 
confiscating their property. 

We nmst, however, allow one virtue in this gloomy tei rorist. 
After the vear 1789, he never concealed his desires bem'ath 
Iheoretica^nd sentimental flowers of oratory; ami was never 
induced by personal interest to desert his colours. lie la- 
boured incessantly to carry extreme measures. Whoever 
approached him found him at .all times heated avith passion, 
and the very clumsiness of his manners seemed only to 
enhance the weight of his personal influence. Tt u'as this, 
especially, which distinguished him from a colleagne of almost 
identical views, Collot d'llerbois, the I^yonese actor, who, 
like Billaud, determined to recruit his strength, after all the 
miseries of his starving life, with the blood of respeetable 
society, but who concealed all his passions behind ‘an im- 
perturbable and impenetrable reserve. He had first made his 
name more generally known among the patriots, by writing 
a new political catechism /or the peasants; thousands of* 
copies of whi<!h were distributed by the Jacobins, under the 
title of “Conversations of Father Gerhard.” The ministerial' 
.crisis of March soon followed, and Colloit considered himself 
already a personage of so much importance, that he oflTered 
his services to the Gironde,— first as Minister of the Interior, 
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and as Govcrmneiit Commissioner for the Colonies. 

Hriss<>t Iiad the bad tuet to dismiss the patriotic player with 
a shrug of the shoulders, whereupon Collot began to per- 
s(>cute tlie Gironde with the most furious denunciations. Of 
all the Jacobins ho had decidedly the greatest talent for in- 
ti'igue; no one understood so well as he, how to throw a 
party into confusion, or to form it anew. lie possessed in 
the highest perfection the qualities necessary for* his career; 
insolent selfishness, cool brutality, shameless flattery, and, 
above all, an unfathomable reserve. In ordinary circum- 
staiKH's, even under a democratic government, his character 
and knowledge woidd never have raised him above the lowest 
offices in the commonwealth; but now,' when the wdiolc 
state, of things fell daily more .and more into the bauds of 
the vud(! masses, he had a future before him, in which his 
name was to become the terror of Franco. 

'.riie more o])enly and seriously these tendencies manifested 
themselves among the Jacobins, — the more decWedly these 
leaders l)ound the Fcdcres and the men of St. Antoine to 
themselves— the more lukewarm, as we may easily suppose, 
did the, Girondists become in the prosecution of their plans 
of sn])version. It is true that they had themselves, on num- 
IxM'less occasions, lauded every thing which the Jiicobins now 
demanded, and employed the populace zealously enough as 
a. means of carrying on their new revolution; but when once 
the Robespierre party openly demanded the annihilation of 
civilised st)ciety, they almost without exception felt themselves 
tf) be •members of the threatened class. Not one of them 
coxild make up his mind to go into the pot-houses of the 
•Halles, and drink fraternity there with the Fedctfis; and 
y(!t they knew in their hearts, that this was the only means 
of keeping the revolution in their own hands, and preventing 
their deadly enemies from seizing, the reins of power. The 
murky atmosphere of the Jacobin Club, filled with the scent 
of blood, became every hour more intolerable to them; and 
they had now arrived at a point at which the Revolution 
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went beyond, not their conscience perhaps, but at any rate 
their taste. They saw that it was not the King alone whom 
they had brought into danger; and they were impatient to 
see whether he would subject himself to them in the interest 
of their common defence. Vergniaud already began to com- 
plain of the disturbances of the 20th, and the Committe(; of 
of Twelve declared on the 19th, that they could discover no 
grounds for imjieaching Lafayette on account of his late 
appearance in T’aris. But though the Jacobins raged furiously 
at this treacherous desertion of the Girondists to the King, 
Louis XYI. himself seemed (piite insensible to it, and Koland 
waited in vain, Iroiu day to day, for a summons to the 
palace. When all chance of such a summons seemed over, 
the Gironde even resolved to make the first advances. On 
the 20th, Y<}rguiaud, Guadet and Gensonne, sent up a me- 
morial to the King through the Court painter, Boze, in which 
they emphatically recommended the formation of a Girondist 
Ministry, a% the sole means of* deliverance.* 

How great was their disappointment and rage, when, ()n 
the 21st, Ijouis once more bestowed Koland’s former ]>ost 
on a Feuillant, Champion; entnisted the ministry of the 
Marine to Dubouchage; and lastly, on the 23rd, appointed 
d’Abancourt Minister at war, promising at the same time to fill 
up the other appointments with all speed. Boland was beside 
himself with rage. The first bitterness of feeling found vt'nt 
in a fresh order to the Marseillois to accelerate their inarch 
to Paris, and a violent attack by Guadet on Jjafayettc, whom 
he charged with having (through the mediation of Bureau 
Puzy) called on Marshall Luckner to march on Paris. Here- 
upon the National Assembly ordered a ncjw investigation,' 
in which the three officers concerned, in accordance with the 
actual state of the case, unanimously denied the truth of 


* Gnadet (nephew of the Deputy), Les Oirondin^, I. 262, states that his 
imcle was sumaaoned to the King, and listened to in a friendly manner. 
But even his viva voce counsels were not productive of any result. 
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the charge. The Girondists too, after this first ebullition of 
feeling, began to cool down. General Moutesquioii, whom 
they had themselves promoted to the command of the army 
of tHfe South, and on ./horn they had reckoned in all their 
subversive plans, was now in Paris. He was still their ally, 
and was just at this time anxious, to retain through their 
influence, the ‘20 battalions which Lajard had demanded of 
him for the Rhenish frontier. With regard to the Republic, 
his answer to “the Twelve” was dry enough. ‘‘You may pro- 
nounce the deposition of the King in Paris, but be assured 
that you will then have neither officer nor soldier.” This 
was saying a little too much, as the soldiers had just as 
little monarchical as republican ^cal, but it was quite suf- 
ficient to quench the ardour of the Girondist party. 

The chiefs of the party now ijursucd their course accord- 
ing to circumstances, without any general plan. In some of 
them anger against the King prevailed over all other con- 
siderations, and on the 2.5th Gensonne brought a bill before 
the National Assembly, which aimeft at nothing less than a 
l•('volutionary government, to be carried on immediately by a 
jjarliamcntary majority. JJy this law the Municipality was 
to receive the right of apprehending every man who w'as 
dangerous to the safety of the State, and to leave him for 
a. year in prison. The office of seeing these measures carried 
out was to be entrust()d to a Committee of the National As- 
semhly. If this law passed, the question — which of the parties 
was to carry off France, as its prize, out of the revolutionary 
struggles — would be decided by the issue of the contest for 
the Mimicipal authority. In respect to Paris, the extreme. 
Tjcft had secured their influence by instituting, after the 17th 
of duly, a so-called “Correspondence Otfiee,” of the forty- 
eight Sections ; whose members were chosen by very irregular 
ele(;tions, and — belonging Avithout exception to the most violent 
.Jacobins, — were ready, during the approaching insurrection, 
to take the place of the regular Authorities as a revolution^ 
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ary Muiue*nmlity.‘ This |wvrty took lurthei- stoj^s in fho saiur 
tlirection in the? Nati«)iial Assembly itsolfj by dechmng, on 
the 25 th, the sittings of all the Sectiom in the Ewpiiv pn- 
manent; and by passing' .a law, on the 29 tii, to adnilltlic 
non-voters to do duty in the National guard once a inojitli. 

But other Girondists were made still more doubtful as lo 
the course to be pursued, by these extreme measures oftlu'ir 
colleagues. * A second time Boze received a letter address<’d 
to the King: and Vergnijuid si)oke from the rostra of tliosi' 
thoughtless people, wllo by their excesses — i. c. by a pro- 
position to de2)Ose the king --ruined the best cause. Brissot 
even dbinandcMl the j^uiiishinent of regicides as well as of 
Emigres; since, he said, the blood of a. king had nev('r 
strengthened liberty but monarchy. When, therefore, Guadet 
oi)enly projmsed an address to Jiouis XVI. lU'ayiug for 
the. recall of the Girondist ministry— rand both Kigld and 
Ijeft had united with e(2ual zeal against it — Brissot ix»se onc<> 
more, and denounced the excesses which justified the King 
in complaining, on his syde, -of a breach of the constitution, 
and drove the wealthier class throughout the whole of France, 
into the aians of foreigners. lie was apjdamh'd by the As- 
sembly, but the galleries howled, abused tlu' double-tongtied 
traitor, and threw fruit in his face. In the Jacobin c]id>, 
there was but one unanimous voice of contein2)t against the 
miserable 2>arty, whic-h had no other object in view in the. 
Revolution, than to secure for their 2 ^ 5 ‘t‘fisans Ministerial 
a2Jpointments. The Committee of the EciUres were in favour 
of making use of the arrival of a red-hot jiMriotic b'attaliou 
from Brest, to deal a decisive blow. But when Pethion heard 
of it, he hastened to di82)ersc the crowds, and to throw his 
influence into the syale of order. 

It was the last time; for on the 28 th the King declared 
in positive terms that he wo.uld never agree to the 2>roposals 
of the Gironde.^ About the same time, the manifesto of the 


* Mortimer-Ternaux, II. 138. — ® Bertraud. 
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Allied Powers was published,* which threatened the Giron- 
dists just as much as +he other Jacobins, and breathed to- 
wards the whole of France nothing but revenge and chastise- 
mefi^p Retreat, as the chiefs of the Girondist party declared, 
Avas no longer possible. “If we did once wish to pause,” said 
on(^ of them, ‘“we arc now compelled to drive the people to 
break down all the bridges behind them, and to bind the nation 
to us in indissoluble bonds.**” The Gironde endeavoured to 
come to some decision as to the most practically feasible 
and effectual mode of proceeding; but were not even now 
(‘utirely unanimous. Some members of the party wished to 
u])]iold the monarchy, and only to change the person of the 
monarch. In their opinion, Ijouis^XVT. otight to be removed, 
and his deposition ju'onounced. The Dauphin Avould then 
sncc<>cd, and the Gironde would comjiose. the Council of 
ixegeney. The summoning of a National Convention* to 
revis(‘ the laAv seemed indispensable; but they intended to 
secure a majority beforehand, by declaring two-thirds of' 
the present Deputies members of the new Assembly,® Con- 
dorcel was to bo the; Tutor of the young King, Pethion Presi- 
dent of tlu' Itegency, and Roland, S<*rvan and Clavierc, Min- 
isters. On the other hand, Vergniaud declared that it Avas 
a folly and a crime any longer to reject the hcan ideal of 
freedom --the republican form of gOA’ernrnent. lie demanded 
a National Convention tor the. very juirposc of ordaining the 
abolition of monarchy; and therefore did not advocate a de- 
j)osition of liouis — which Avould involve the succession of 
the. Dauphin to the throne — but the suspension of the King, 
as the first step to the overthrow of mon.archy. Important 
as tlu 'se. differences of opinion were, they did not, for the 
nioment, tt'ud to chock the revolutionary progress of the party, 
as the removal of Louis formed the immediate and common 
object of the movement; and on this point a definite reso- 

* Biu hez. — 2 Beaulieu. — * Frudhominc (Crime.*!, &c.), quotes a bill 

to this efl’ect of Aug. lOtb. * * 
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liitiou wa» HOW come to. Tn spite of all the diftieiillies 
which stood in their way, they found at last as many en- 
couragements as drawbacks. For whence was the King to 
derive the means of resistance, after the withdrawal*i|H||khe 
troops of the line? Though the armies were not altogether 
favourably disposiul, they would hardly allow themselves 
to be incited to an act of violence, if ‘a constitutional 
decree should pronounce the abdication of the King. 
Fverything dcj)cnded on preventing a scandalous po[)ular 
tumult, and thus, on the one hand, deprive the Generals 
of a pretext for reaction, and the ('ordeliers, on the other, 
of the possibility of creating anarchy. It was just on the 
29th, that the notorious battalion of Marseillois arrived, which 
was entirely und(‘r the innuence of Barbaroux, who intended, 
on the very first day of his arrival, to extort the decree of 
dejfosition from the National Assembly. On this occasion, 
however, he was left in the lurch by Santerre, and his plan 
failed; but the Marseillois had still great influence* with the 
democrats, and the Gironde hoped by their means to be able 
to employ the other J^ederea — 5, .300 in mimb(*r — on the 30th 
of Jidy, for the execution of their schemes; after which, they 
intended to remove them as (puckly as possible out of Paris, 
and the .sj)here of the (’ordeliers.^ Pethion indidged the 
brightest hopes; “I sec,” he .said, “that I shall not l)i‘ able 
to escape being Itegent.”* 

There was need, truly, of all the ambition* and self-com- 
placency which characterised Pethion and his fric7ids, to 
deck the strength of their position with such dreams.' Those 
who had so litthi confidence in their league with the ('or- 
deliers fhiit, only eight days before, they had twice allowed 
themselves to be frightened into humiliating negotiations 
with Louis XVI., ought, least of all, to have deceived them- 

* With' thi.s view Lasource, on the 29th, demaii^cd in the Jacobin Club 
that the Fedvrvs should be marched off to the frontiers. — * Beaulieu — 
Recording to the statements of^oar-witnesses. 
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selves ' so grossly. It became continually more, and more 
evident that the state of the coiintry was one in which only 
an organised military force could effect anything. Such a 
I'or d||||[^hc kingdom did, indeed, possess in its army; but it 
was occupied on the frontiers against the Germans. Tlie 
revolution, too, had such a force in the proletaries of the 
Jattobin Clnb; but in Paris these last were on the side of 
the Cordeliers; and even in the provinces they only remained 
faithful to |the Gironde where they were still imperfectly 
informed of its disagreement with Danton and Robespierre. 
Moral and legal powers no longer existed, for the law and 
the mechanism of the State had lost all influence. The civil 
Autliorities and the National guard were powerless, divided 
among themselves, or reactionai‘}\ In addition to this, the 
tinancial prospects became continually gloomiec. The tinan- 
cial condition of the Kingdom might, more than anything 
else, have opened the eyes of the Gh'onde to the flict, that 
the authors of the revolutionary war, in turning their backs 
on the communisti(; democracy, were disowning their own 
otfspring. For in tin* existing dissolution of all internal 
relations, it was the war above all things that swallowed up 
countless sums, which could only be raised by means of 
((Ss/fjnoU^. Rut the increase of assignais naturally led to 
fresh contiscations, and a universal forced c.urT;ency, and these 
again to the transference of all property to the State — in 
other Avords, to communism. * • 

The beginning of the war had occasioned — besides severe 
prohibitive duties, and insolvency as regards the creditors 
of the ancieu rvyime — an addition of (>00 inillitms to the 
*ussignntsl By tin; end of July these sums were exhausted, 
and the course of exchange for paper money since February 
stood at 70 — fiO per cent; the State therefore had used, in 
the half-year, about .‘130 miUious- for its current expenses. 
Papier money to the amount of 2,400 millions had already 
been issued, and the security of the Church property was 
far exceeded. According to the .last reportj presented in 
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May, Church lauds had been sold for 1800 millions, and the 
remainder, still unsold, was not worth more than 850 millions;^ 
so that asst\g)(afs had been issued to an amount of 200 mil- 
lions more than the entire value of the Church j)ro||prty. 
Fresh paper money being now recpiired, it was necessary to 
find new and large sccairity. Fouquet, however, who pre- 
sented the report on the 31st July, began to show some 
s<*ruples, afid a brief review of the consequences of the pr(‘- 
eeding financial administration will prove that his a[»prclien- 
sions were not without sufficient grounds. 

The sale of the Chun-h lands had not begun to proceed 
favourably till the spring of 1791, and it went on most rapidly 
immcidiately after the completion of the constitution; when, 
within four weeks, offers were made to the extent of 
500 millions.- Hut the i)arty fends of the h'gislators, and^ 
still more, the bn'aking out of the war, ])ara]yzcd tlu’ sah* 
at once. The next seven months only produced 3(i0 millions, 
and it was to be expected that every incn*as(' of internal 
or external complications would r<mder the case wore and 
more unfavourable!. The evil was aggravated by tlu' lact 
that these numbers by no means expressed a corresponding 
diminution in the ])aper circulation; foi- the* laws, whi(!h of- 
fered every possible! temptation to buy('rs, fixed a v^iry dis- 
tant day of payment; and, up to May, only 488 out of the 
1800 millions had been paid into the Kxchequer; — and .sub- 
sequently about 30 millions a month was liejuidated. It is 
only by the lie]]) of these facts, that we c.an explain the large 
sum of 2,200 millions which were stated to be the proceeds 
of the sales of Church prx)pcrty; while under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it woidd not have fetched more than 1300 mil-' 
lions. As, after February, the nssiynaU^ stood about oiu! 
third below par;® — * the lands had been really disposed of for 

’ We have all these sums 0G4 millions, and by tho iniddlo of 

in round nunihfrs. Reports of April October, 1444-) millions bad boen .sold 
5tli, April IDtli, May 2)hl. — * At the by auction. — ^ /, c. in Paris; in 
close of the Constituent Assembly the provinces they were lower. 
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1 600 uiillioiis, and this price was deai’ly paid for Jby the ex- 
cessive subdivision ahd exhaustion of the lands. What would 
bo the consequence, if they continued to add to the mass of 
paper luontiy in ever increasing ])roportion8, and, at the same 
time, kept down the price of land by the constant accumu- 
lation of new objects of sah'. 

There w<*re, moreover, oth<‘r circumstances to be taken 
into consideration. The management of, the natioiml domains 
was as bad as it had been two years before. From the 
Spring of 1790 to May 1792, only a total income of 44 mil- 
lions had been derived from them; whereas formerly the 
(n<'rgy had received a yearly revenue of 70 millions, and the 
Clovi'rnment of II — 12 millions. Since February 1792, the 
estat<‘S of the Finigres -IIk; (‘xtent of which was origim dly 
(‘(jual Jo that of the Church lands, and was daily increasing, 
— w(M’e thrown into the same condition. Jiy virtue of the 
seqm'stratiou they, like, the Church lands, were under the 
superinti'ndence of the .Municipalities. During this year, 
as far as was practjcablc, the former stewards were allowed 
to eontiiUKi tiu'ir management, for the benefit of the State; 
while th(' moveable property was seized and sold by auction. 
W(‘ may easily conjecture how much disord(‘r, cinbezzlement, 
and detc'rioratioii of th(^ estates must have been the result. 
In one plac<; the stewards enriched themselves; in another 
th(‘y allowed everything to go to ruin, and sometimes found 
means to semd the revenues into foreign jiarts to their fugi- 
tive lords. When the crops were brought in, in the autumn, 
the fr(^h tillage of the land was every where negle<;ted. Tn 
a land like France, which at that time could scarcely raise 
^•orn enough for home consumption, it was no trifle that 
one-tw^enticth of its arable land was as good as unculti- 
vated. 

Such w^as the case with the lands which the State had 
kept in its ow'ii hands. In the domains which had been sold, 
tlu' prosp(*ets were also far from encouraging. Kvou at that 
time, the remarkable fact >vas brought to light, that the.de- 
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inocratic of tho Constituent Assembly of creating, by 

a division of the land, a number of small projjrietors, had 
entirely failed. The accumulation of landed estates was not 
less in 1792 than in 1788. The gn^at properties were dif- 
ferently grouped, and the owners changed, but the number 
of proprietors was not increased. The small proprietors, 
— the poor people who had been eager to buy land in 1791 — 
had for the most pa;;-! been ruined. Tie who had not already 
succumbed in the winter, Avas made a beggar by the disttirb- 
ances which preceded* the deeliiration of war. Spc'culatiou 
and stock-jobbing did the rest; in short, the greater part of 
the Church lands was now' in the hands of city cai)italists, 
the great majority of whom, like tht‘ former owners, n(“V(‘r 
saw their possessions — allowed the same mod(' of farming to 
continue — and collected th(*ir rents by means of hardin arted 
agents. 

The result is vi*ry remai'kable, though it has been but 
little noticed. H(*w often has the Kevolution bt'cn j)raised, 
for having thrown the large estate's held in mortmain iiilo 
the energetic management of small proprietors; or com- 
plained of, by the opposite* party, as having commenced that 
crumbling <»f the land which was completc'd by the Code 
Napoleon. We have already had occasion to remark, that 
the extent of land occupied by small farms was just as great 
before the Revolution, as it is in the ])resent day; and we 
now' see, tin; explanation of such a uniformity' even amidst 
the revolutionary storms. The consideration of this fact, as . 
well as of all the financial convulsions of that period, "carries 
us back to the gemu'al principle, which is even now too fre- 
quently mistaken. The distribution of wealth follow's, in 
the long run, the same laws as its production. Every 
actual increase of the latter leads at last to its iuore suitable; 
distribution; and every attempt to control this distribution 
by human interference, however well intended, is at tin* b(*st 
imjM.tent, and injuriously aflPccts i)roduction and cir<*idatiou, 
and, consequently, the well-being of all classes. Tin* vicissi- 
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tildes of the Froiicli soil since 1789 correspond in every 
nispoct to this proposition. Tin; 4th of August enriched 
agriculture in all its departments, because it emancipated 
labour, and increased production. Neither the division ^of 
th(^ Church lands, nor the subsequent sale of the Emigres' 
])roperty, increased the number of projmetors; but amid the 
geiK'raranarchy they reduc(‘d not only the rich prelate, but, in 
still more disastrous a manner, the small farmer, \o beggary. 
Similar stateiiK^nts might be maintained respecting the pre- 
S('nt state of aftairs and its causes. If is not the divisibility 
of estat(^s, — the prohibition of which would be a limitation 
of tlie rights of property and of freedom, and therefore of 
prosperity — which is the source of existing evils; for the al- 
l(‘ged breaking-up of estates is much olden' -than the Ca>de 
Napoleon. Rut it is the obsta(*les still thrown in the 
way of credit, production and sale; the limitation of tin; 
pow(n's of testators, the (*ustom of paying rout in kind, the 
prot(‘(*tive duti(\s, and the bank monopoly. To bring about a 
4th of August for Jhese things is ^the proper task of the 
Frenc'h Economist, and not the invention of new schemes for 
the division of land, wluther in the direction of feudalism 
or socialism. 

As early as 1792, Fram*e bitterly felt the* consequence's of 
the attempt on the part of tlie State to create small pro- 
pri('tors. Most alarming nports wore received from all 
quai t(‘rs iH'specting the deficiency of the crop, and the worst 
accounts of all came once more from the Centre and South 
of the Kingdom. The condition of the tenants at fixed money 
nmts, in the provinces bordering on Relgium and Germany, 
was somewhat bettor; but these too could not conceal from 
themselvi's, that they would not long be able to struggle 
against the general ruin. In Alsace, .even the niHnory of 
the old Ger^aaii Empii’c began to r-evive; 5.nd its mouldering 
constitution 'seemed to the country people like a blessing, 
in comparison with French disorders. In general, however, it 
was thi' threatening vicinity of the eiieiny'^s country which 

I. 2 K 
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kept up the revolutionary feeling among the peasants; they 
had indeed, if possible, a worse idea of the German barbarian.^, 
than the Germans of 1848 of a Kussian intervention; and, 
above all, they gnashed tludr teeth at the thought of titlies 
and Seigniorial rights, whieh they regarded as inseparable 
from a victory of the Prussians. Th<;y woidd have liad ju> 
otiier objection to make, if Louis XYI. had once more seized 
the reins of power. • 

The disordered state oi‘ agriculture neiM'ssarily caused an 
alarming reaction in all directions. It became more and 
more diffieidt to provide the towns with bread; for tlie yield 
of’ the land diminished, and the owners themselves abolished 
the money rents, on account of the fluctuations of the as- 
siynats. They ’received the rent in corn, which they stoi‘<'d 
up, in hope of better prices; and often did not even thrash 
it, to ssive the cost of laboivr. Then the j)rohibition of tlu* 
export of wool produced its effect. The breeding of sheep 
came to an end; and in the Axitumn, complaints wen* sent 
up from all quartei’s that there was an utter (hdichaicy of 
Avool. This of, course, produced in turn a still great(“r d('- 
terioration of the laud under plough; and thus t>ne evil in- 
creased the other. The most flourishing cattle-bi-eeding in 
the kingdom was that of La Vendee, wlu're the p(>asants 
used their faians for hardly anything but pasture, and very 
advantageously deposited their gains in the hands of the 
Seignior: The increase of assignats and the persecution of 
the nobility deranged this prosperous state of things. The 
peasants of this province, warmly attached to the Ghurch, 
and on that account discontented, were furious against the 
Kevolution; and in duly, the first really formidable royalisv 
conspiracy against^ the new order of things was formed. 
Paris felt the injurious change, first of all in respect to 
the means of life; as the supply of meat, which was fur- 
lushed in great part from this province, began to fail. Bread, 
meat, and clothing, had already bec.ome scarce, and now, as 
the Autumn approached, fuel also began to disappear. It 
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is true that even under lie ancien regime the way in which 
the forests were used was everywhere ruinous and destruct' 
ive; but the long-existing abuse was rendered infinitely 
worse by the absence of all legal control. The forests were 
the last r(!iniiant — the sole untouched portion — of the Church 
property; in these all kinds of vandalic devastations were 
practised; and the Committee of Finance, in their helplessness, 
began to east greedy eyes upon them. • 

Under such circumstances, the condition of the wealthier 
(tlasses was necessarily a very deprc'ssed one; while that of 
the working men was altogether desperate. Every article 
of consunfl)tiou had become dearer; and though wages were 
also high, they had not risen in proportion. The increase 
of the circulating medium was, indeed, tin; chief cause of the 
alteration in prices, but by no means the only one; for the 
degrees in which the. price of each article rose was modified 
by the demand for it, and the rate of its production. The 
rise in the value of gold and silver was owing to the paper- 
money, and was ac^elei'uted by thf export of the j^i’ecious 
jnctals to the Emigres, the melting down of coin, and, above 
all, the operations of the Trejisury, which — under Narbonne, 
for instance — bought up large sums for the exigencies of 
the war, whatever might be the cost. The decrease in the 
rate of production, moreuver, combined with the excessive 
issues of paper, to raise the price of most of the necessaries of 
life. The course of things was just the reverse in respect to 
wages. While the increase in the circulating medium tended 
to rais^ them, the annihilation of luxury, and the disastrous 
condition of the manufactories, had an equal efiect in keep- 
ing themUlown. This was most felt in Paris, where, side 
by side with greatly enhanced prices of goods, the daily 
wages wore the same in the A.utumu .of 1792, as 'they had 
been four years before — viz. 15 sous a day. 

We have thus tT;aced the results of the revolutionary art 
of finance in every part of social life. Confiscations, prohi- 
bitions, and, assignats, cojubined to blight the fields, to desolate 

2k2 
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' the pastuiTs, and to condemn the hand of the artificer to 
inaction. The State saw tljo booty it had sc'ized qnickly 
vanish from its grasp. /Was it still to go on in its rninons 
course, insatiable, and ever condemned to the pangs of 
hunger? 

Bnt how to find a way of escape? The demands on the 
public pitrse were continually accmnnlating, and of rc'gular 
sources of income there existed oidy tin' faintest traces. 
How could the peasants — whose stock of cattle was mim'd, 
whose implements had grown dcari'i’, Avhose market carts 
wei'e plundered, and whose gains, at the best, were paid in 
falling paper money— keep up the fidl and regnla.T' ])ayinent 
of an excessively heavy tax? And when the wages of all 
the working classes were diminished, wln'ii the wealthy vvert* 
terrified, and every kind of luxury was jmoserilx'd;— when 
the merchants saw one market closed to tlu'in by lh(' war, 
and another by the, inadmissibility of their mode of pay- 
ment; — how i!onld it be wondered at, that the enstoms, at 
the end of the year, fuvuished only r4 instead of 22 mil- 
lions? In the depth of the disorder into which the. State had 
sunk, there was no conceivable means of effeetiim an im- 
mediate cure. There was but one way opc'u t(» the Govc'rnmenl, 
and that was to I'etrace the steps already taken on the j)ath 
of Revolution, and, above all, to make peace with Germany. 
This wsis to be had at any moment, — and with it a .saving 
of 80 millions a month — through a ho)ia fide agreement with 
the King, on the basis of an adequate revision of the constitu- 
tion. ■ Lafayette had at last made up his mind to thfs, and 
in conjunction with Luckner had proposed this course to 
the Mini'sters. Louis replied, that he was thoronglll^ inclinecf 
to peace, if he did but dare to utter the word in Paris. The 
other alternative w.as.a more resolute progress in the j)ath 
of piracy, continual fresh issues of paper money, more and 
more extensive confiscations, and, when ►there was nothing 
more to be found in France, an extension of the war, 
in order to add the treasures of foreign countries to the 
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pliindor of France. The Jacol>ins and the Cordeliers had 
decided for the latter course, and had therefore every reason 
to rejoice in the embarrassnicuts of the Treasury as the best 
means of agitation. 

Between these parties stood the Gironde, as undecided as 
Ijafayette had been two years before, and in a constant 
struggle of ojiposing wishes. They were little ^ inclined to 
aid iii the completion of the vandalism' aimed .at by the Ja- 
cobins, but they abhorred every step towards peace as a dis- 
grace. The financial statement of the 31st of July clearly 
(“X 2 )resses their undecided state of mind. This report fully 
ex[)lains that a new emission of paper money was in fact 
iin 2 )ossil)le, and yet concludes with a demand for the creation 
of 300 millions of assignats. It ftirther states that the sale 
of the Emigrants’ lands would rather depress than raise the 
value of 2 >a 2 )er, and yet does not conceal the wish to see such 
a rich source of rc'ady inoiu'y made accessible. It urgently 
warns them not to«lay hands on the most valuable pro^jerty 
of the State, namely the forests; aixl yet, at last, begs to be 
allowed to sell a ])ortion of them to the value of 200 mil- 
lions! One of the I)e 2 )uties asked why they did not rather 
confiscate the jn’operty of the Knights of Malta. “You may 
console yourself on that jioint,” rejilied Gambon, “their turft' 
will come soon enough, when the 300 millions have been 
spent.” And thus the, sale of the forests and the fresh issue 
of 2 )a])er were resolved mion. 

The^ democrats derived from all these measures a fresh im- 
2 )ulse to hasten tow'ards the final denot^emenf. They made, 
themselve^i^ ('very day more ’and more certain of the 8Ui'>port 
of the Ifedcrcs, and continually sketched more precise jilans 
for a violent c,atastroj)he, which should overthrow the hopes 
of the Gironde, as well as the throne* of the King. In the 
secret sittings whic;h were held for this object in various 
j)ot-hou8cs of the Faubourgs, some adherents of the Gironde 
W(‘re jn-csent, — vu'. Barbaroux and the Journaltsts Carra and 
Gorsas; PtHhion, likewise, from his official iiosition, w'as aware 
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of their pfans. However, none of the disputed points "were 
discussed on this occasion. The leaders, Danton and Robes- 
pierre, as well as Brissot and Roland, were kept .away by care 
for their person.al s.afety. They did not discuss the use to 
be made of their victory, but only the attack upon royalty, 
the day of rising, the formation of the columns, and the di- 
rection of the march to the Tuileries. The Gironde had 

f 

thus far no objoetioli to make, as they, too, considered 
an armed demonstration necessary to extort the decree of 
deposition from the majority of the National Assembly. The 
CVmrt was thoroughly instructed respecting all these machi- 
nations, but was without means of opposing them ; since the 
Departmental Authorities had resigned, after the cassation 
of their judgments, and the other Civil Authorities of the 
capital were at the head of the conspiracy. TTic King there- 
fore, in order to gain time, was induced once more to try the 
effect of bribery on the chiefs of his enemies. Danton (and 
his frii'iids Santerre and Daeroix,) PiHhion and Brissot are 
mentioned among those rwho were tempted.^ And, if one 


^ Danton was tempted by Bertrand, 
Lafayette andMirabeau; Pethion by 
Hue and Beaulieu ; Lacroix by Sou- 
htvio, according to a communication 
of the Minister Chainbonas ; Brissot 
and other Girondists by Montmorin; 
Santerre by Bertrand, according to 
the testimony of Princess Elisabeth 
and Gilliers. All such accounts 
ought to be very cautiously received; 
but it is not worth while to discuss 
them singly. In rcgpect. to Danton, 
however, we may here remark that 
Bougeart (Danton, 393) rejects La- 
fayette^s testimony, because, according 
to the latter, the bribery consisted in 
the purchase of his advocateship, 
which being worth 10,000 francs was 


paid for by tlic King with 100,000. 
Bougeart states that the value of 
such a post was G0,000 according to 
a memorial sent in to the National 
Assembly by tiu* avoccffs (fu 
in \vhich they (daiin this compensa- 
tion for the abolition of their offices. 
But it is evident that this is \io proof 
of the value of the post, nor does it 
detract from the credit of Lafayetto’i^ 
statement, though he may have exag- 
gerated the insigniiicance of the value. 
Bougeart takes no nofice of other 
witnesses, and Louis Blanc has 
already remfirked that Miraheaii’s 
testimony, especially, decides the 
question against Danton. 
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may trust the reports of their opponents, some of them took 
the money, but did not keep their promises ; and the others 
liad too trifling offer’s made tliem to bind them to th<‘- King. 
The Jaeobins were immediately seized with violent sus- 
l)icion; on the 1st of August, Brissot sind Vergniaud were 
loudly accused of trciachery from the rostra of the Ja- 
cobin club; and Robespierre demanded that no member of 
tlu^ two pro(.’eding Assemblies should* be aUowed to enter 
the new Convention. Whatever may be the truth respect- 
ing these attempts at bribery, it is certain that no settle- 
ment was arrived at. The friends of the King recurred to 
tli<^ idea of a flight into Normandy', but without being able 
to induce Louis XVI. to agree to it; while the Gironde 
allowed free course to the intrigues of the Parisian revolu- 
tionists. 

These machinations were now at their height. The decree 
of the ‘25tli, by which the sittings of the Sections Vvei’c de- 
clared permanent had cleared the way'.* Little effort was 
now needed to (!a.vry the most savage decrees. This was 
generally done by' about a tenth of those who had a right 
to vot(', late in the night, when the good citizens remained 
at home from motives of ease or fear; and, very often, by 
the aid of the non-voters, whom no one any longer dared 
to exclude from the Sectional assemblies. On the 28th, Carra 
announc.ed that 47 of tlu* Sections were, in favour of deposing 
th(? King. On the 31st, tlie Section Mauconseil declared, on 
its own responsibility, that it no longer acknowledged the 
Iraitof Ivouis as King, and that on the 5th, it would lay 
this resolution (which was' passed by about 600 votes) 

' before the National Assembly. On the 3rd,' the Faubourgs 
St. Antoine and St. Marceau signified the same intention; 
they ufould appear, they said, at the bar of the Assembly 

‘ Practically speaking this decree came into operation immediately, al- 
tliongh it was not ratified till the 28 th, and announced by the Mayor on 
the Sth of August.' 
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in arms, and call on the Marseillois to ac(;ompany them. 
About the same time PtHhion, as chief of the Sectional Com- 
missioners, appeared before the Assembly to demand, in the 
name of the cai^ital, the deposition of Louis, llis address 
was prudently vague in regard to what was to follow; he 
only demanded the summoning of a Convention, and, until 
it should meet,* the nomination by the Assembly of a pro- 
visional Ministry; since, he said, it was inipossifde to know 
whether the nation would adhere to the prcscuit dynasty or 
not. The way Avas thus* left open to the hopes of all partie.s 
— to the friends of a Regency in the name of Louis XVI. — 
to the partisans of the Duke of Orleans — and the a<.lmirer.s 
of a Republic. Similar proposals flowed in from all the clu]>,s 
of the Provinces; and the Jacobins hoped to carry out their 
designs on the 5th August. On this day, the Marst'illois, 
who had hitherto been cpiartered in St. Antoine, were to be 
removed into baiTacks near the club of the C'ordeliers, whei’e 
they fell (iompletely into Danton’s hands; and it was this 
removal which the Secti9n Maiiconseil and the Faubourgs 
had in view, when they passed their resolutions. The direct- 
ing Committee held a meeting on this point during the night 
of the 4th. It appeared however, on the one hand, that the* 
arming of the Faidjourgs was not yet com])l(ited, and, on 
the other, the Gironde expressed a strong desirt; not to 
proceed without a decree of the National Assembly, which 
had fixed the 9th for discussing the cpicstion of the deposi- 
tion. The struggle was therefore deferred, and the Jacobins 
contented themselves by setting a constant watch ov(V the 
Tuileries by means of patrols of the FecUres and the men 
of the Faubourgs, to hinder any attempt at flight on the, ‘ 
part of the King. The Faubourg St. Antoine, moreover, re- 
solved to wait for the decision of the National Assemblfr until 
11 o’clock on the evening of the 9th; and if nothing proper, 
they said, was done up to that time “the- tocsin should be 
rung at midnight, the general march beat, and a rising cn masse 
take place.” The Faubourg St. Monecau and the Fade res 
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were*, forthwith informed of this; and on the foHowing day 
( ’ommissioners were sent oft’ to the other 46 Sections to 
discuss further measures. Every preparation had been made 
for action. The police of the Commune had distributed 
.^0,000 ball cartridges since the 25th, — vh. 3,000 to St.Marceau, 
4,000 to a Section of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 5,000 to 
< he Marseillois, * &c. On the other hand, the CommariHer-in- 
chief of the N.ational Guard had been unable to obtain from 
the Municipality any ammunition for the use of the battalion 
which had been called out for the maintenance of order.® 
Meanwhile the National Assembly had come to a resolution 
on the 7th of Avigust conceniing the charges brought against 
Lafayette. On*the 29th of July tin; C’ommittee of Twelve had 
bet'n instructed to give a report on the evidi'uce of Bureau 
Puzy within eight days; and Jean Di‘bry now nun'cd, in the 
name of tins t-omniitteo, that the G(*neral should be impeached. 
During the last few weeks the great mass of the impartial 
Deputies, through fear of the galleries, had unresistingly 
voted with the Left; and the Giroude still reckoned on then* 
submissiveness. But the rapid progress which the Demagogues 
had made of late, and the frankness with which their plans 
were brought to light, began to produce a reaction. The 
majority of these people had formed their political creed on 
Lafayett(fs model. They wei’e not indeed prevented thereby 
from voting, according to circumstances, for democratic or 
anarchi(5al measures, but to ask them to destroy with their 
own hands the cherished idol of their hearts was too much, 
and thf; irnpeachunnit of Lafayette was rejected by 406 to 224. 
This vote was followed by a do<‘ided rupture between the 
Iwo S(^ction8 of the Left. The Gironde justly concluded 
that the feeling of the majoi’ity left no Ijopc of carrying the 

^ Revue lietn'specfive. Patiis !;igned tlie- insurrection but dreaded its 
tiius; />on et tree hoti n dehvrer. — failure. He says that his duty os a 
^ Roederer, Cinquante Jours. Pethion citizen was to promote freedom, and 
himself confeses (Pieces interessnntes as a magistrate to observe the'forms 
pour I'histoire, 1703), tliat he dc-sired of law. 
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deposition* of the King imuicdiately ; and since they wore 
determined to remain in their prt'sent ([iiasi-logal position, 
they resolved to postpone the catastrophe, and meanwhile 
caused a number of prc'limiiiary (pTestioiis to be brought for- 
ward by the. twolve for the decision of the Assembly. The 
Cordeliers and Jacobins, of course, were delighted that no 
mean? wore nbw left but to resort to physical force. ‘'■The 
parliamentary majority fails us — ^wcill tlien, let us march over 
the heads of the majority! The National Assembly refuses 
to take the lend in the overthrow of the throne — all the 
better! — then we will create another central Authority, whose 
democracy shall bo of a very diffen'iit kind.” If they suc- 
ceeded in this, not only would the King, Init tlu'. Giromh' 
itself, be annihilated, in the very moment of victory. 

Immediately aft(‘r the conclusion of the sitting, the mob 
of the galleries fell upon the Deputies of the majority, mal- 
treated them at the door of the Hall, forced their way into 
their houses, and threat<'ned to murder them if they ever 
showed themselves in the rostra again. '•In the ('veiling, the 
managing Committee of the I'Mrrcs held their last m('('ting 
in a pot-house of St. Antoine,’ and Committees of cor- 
respondence held sittings in all the Sections.'^ The »Iacobins 
were indidatigable in (.*arryiiig round orders, and holding 
men of similar views with themselves in readiness. Yet the 
results of their exertions w<*re at first but small. Hardly 
ten of the metropolitan Sectional Assemblies were inclined 
to the revolt; on the contrary, the great majority were dis- 
posed to peace and quietness.® Towards 7 clock, however, 
the leaders declared that 13 Sc'ctions had signified their 
assent, and they opened the decisive discussion in the Sec- 
tional Assembly of St. Antoine. First came a message from 


* Carra. — ® Beaulieu. Gorsas. — the Quinze-Vingt Section — concern- 
^ Mortimer-Ternaux, II. 228, has pro- ing this agreement of the 13 Sections 
ved from the minute.s of all the Sections (Biichez, XVT. 407) — was a lie. 

that the statement in the protocol of 
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tho Fcdcrcs reminding them of the resolution of the 4th, and 
warning them to adhere to it steadfastly; then a proposition 
was made, that every Section should name three Commissioners, 
who should all unite at the Hotel de Ville, and cooperate 
in the salvation of the country. A decree was then passed; 
to the effect that oljedicncc should be paid to this revolution- 
ary body alone; the three Commissioners W(?re ^chosen, and 
tidings of wliat had passed despatched* to the other Sections. 

It was a mean room in the workmen’s quarter of Paris, 
in which a few hundred jicojde of the lowest class, under the 
presidemty of an old Judges’ clerk, Iluguenin, carried on 
thcs<‘ nocturnal discussions. Tn such secrecy and obscurity 
arose a Dictatorship, which for. two years was to trample 
all that France contained of life and property, blood and 
money, beneath its iron heel. 

At midnight the tocsin began to sound, first in the Cor- 
delier’s quarter, then in the Faubourgs, and soon in every 
part of the city. The timid portion of the community put their 
heads under the beJ-clothcs — the men of action in the party 
of order hastened to their battalions — and the Jacobins were 
sole mast<*rs of the field in the assemblies. The total num- 
ber of voters is stated at GOO;* they wore not long in choos- 
ing their Commissioners, who during the night gradually 
made their appearance at the Hotel de Ville. Here they 
found the existing Municipality assembled, with the Jacobin- 
ical Professor Cousin as president, and surrounded by a 
Jacobin mob in the strangers’ gallery. Under these circum- 
stances, the revolutionary Commissioners found no diteculty 
in opening their session, (again under the presidency of 
'Huguenin) by the side of the legal Authorities, or in dictat- 
ing their will to them as long as they jvere allowed to exist. 
At first they were not quite at their ease; their numbers 

^ By Bertrand de Molevillc. Tho with this. In the Arsenal Section 
detail!^ which Mortinaer-Ternanx the three Commissioners were elected 
(11. 235) adds from the Sectional by six citizens, 
protocols are in perfect agreement 
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filled up slowly, and the morning broke before 27 Sections 
were represented.* In addition to this, intelligence arrived 
that the concourse of aniu'd men was smaller than had been 
expected. At 3 o’clock in the morning they counted only 
a troop of 1,500 men* in St. Antoine, which only very gra- 
<lually increased. It was not till nearly 5 o'clock that there 
was any general stir in th(> city,^ and the gathering of the 
mob became (‘onsiderable. Then, moreover,* diftercnccs arose"* 
among them, and timid remembrances of the 20th of June 
came fresh into their minds; Santcn-c Jiiinself — wheiher out 
of regard to the money of the Civil list, or the safety of 
his own life — would not begin the march. Danton was in 
the barracks of th»‘ Marsedlois, who were full of zeal; the 
battalion of the C'ordtMiers also ran eagerly to arms. A co- 
lumn from St. Marceau joined them after 0 o’clock, and 
tlu 'se united forces began their march towards the Tuilerii's. 
They had to 2)ass the Pont Neiif, which the (’ommander-in- 
chief. Mandat, had occupied with a battalion of the National 
Guards and two [)iec('s (tf cannon. Bu5 here, too, the City 
Authorities had interfered; Manuel had dismissed tlu' ti()oj)S 
in the name of the Miinicipality, and their last outposts rc'tired 
without resistance before the aj)proaching insui’rcction. 

This was an important gain for the r(‘heIlion, l)ut it was 
not the last and most decisive step. The way to the Koyal 
palace was now opened; the next step was to rendei- the 
Tuileries themselves defenceless. At the urgent d('sire of 
the Sectional Commissioners, Cousin sent an order to the 
Comm’andant immediately to make his appearance! *at the 
Hotel dc Vdle, to give an account to his superiors in com- 
mand of the measures he had taken. Mandat, forjnerly a 
captain in the Frenyh guard, a man of liberal and constitu- 

’ Adress of the Commune to the the (old) Muniripality to the National 
National Assembly, Aug. 13 1st. Ter- Assembly. “J.^he burghers of St. An- 
naux (III. 172). — ^ Blondel to toine are not aware what the noise 

Koederer, — ® Pethion in Buchez, and riotous gatherings of the people 
XVI. 445, — ^ Morning report of mean.” 
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tioiinl jiriuciplos, a strong sense of duty and soldier-like re- 
solution, had made his preparations as well as circumstances 
would allow. As Ion;*’ as he commanded, an armed insur- 
i-ection was still a dangerous thing; and the Jacobin leaders 
were by no means inclined to expose their cause and their 
pc'rsons to any risk. The General received the invitaticm in 
lh<‘ Tuileries; and as no enemy was as yet t» be seen, and 
he himself knew nothing of the proccu^dings at* the Hotel 
lie Ville, h(' had no reason for offering resistance to the 
summons of his superiors. He cjirne’with his son and his 
adjutant. lie jippealed to a general command of the Mayor, 
issued on th<‘ 0th, to rej)el forite by force, and was dismissed 
l)y Ihe Municipality after a short conference. After this, 
liowi'ver, they dia'Av him into the Assembly of the Sectional 
Commissioners, secured his ])erson, and loaded him with the 
most violent reproaches; telling him, that he had intended to 
sh(‘tl tlie l)lood of the patriotic citizens. Hi' immediately 
saw the fate which was preparing for him, but refused with 
heroic firmness to save his life by signing an order re- 

• O O 

calling the National Guard from tlm defence of the Tuileries. 
Ordi'rs wei‘c thi'ii given to apprehend him and lead him 
away to prison. No sooner, however, did he begin to descend 
the stairs of the Hotel de Ville, than murderers fell upon 
him and killed him by a pistol-shot. The Commissioners 
then j)roclaimed the chief of the Faubourg St. ij^ntoine, San- 
ti'rre, as the new t^ommandant, and thus threw aw'ay the last 
mask of specious legality. In the name of the sovereign 
jicople^ they suspended the Communal Council, and took 
their places.’ 

The murder of’ Mandat had more effect than any other 


* In oarlier editions tliesG proceed- 

ings were dciiicribod according to the 
oflicial minutes of the Coimunne, 
JVlortinier-Tcrnaux has** now proved 
from tlic original doouments, that the 
latter were subsequently altered in 


the most nnportant parts to serve 
tlie. interests of the victorious party; 
and he has given an authentic ac- 
count of the proceedings based on 
the original papers. 
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circumstance on the issue of the day, inasmuch as it de- 
pi’ived the defence of the Tuileries of all its unity and firm- 
ness. Mandat had drawn up round the palace sixtciMi di- 
visions of the National Guard, amounting to ahout 3,000 men. 
These belonged to different battalions, Avho were unacquainted 
with one another, and divided in their political si'iitiments. 
The Artillery openly took the side of the. insurrection, whiles 
the Grenadiers of St, Tlxunas (the Avealthy citizens of the 
Hue Vivienne, and the Kuc Richelieu) were decidedly Ibr 
the King; the rest had" no desire to fight at all, but would 
have been carried away by an energetic coiiimandcr. Man- 
dat’s death crippled this civic force, and there now only j’c- 
inained disposable for resistance, 120 noblcuKm * in tin? in- 
terior of the palace, Avho had gathered round the King from 
attachment to his person^ but w'crc badly armed and entirely 
without discipline; and besides these a I’egimeiit of Swiss 
guards, to the number of 1,950 (according to the state- 
ment of Colonel Pfyffer), which was a thoroughly trust- 
worthy and gallant body of men. They^were posted in tlni 
hall of the palace, and k^)t the entrance from the Place du 
Carrousel closed by their guards. The place gradually filled 
with people, and soon after Mandat’s departure the Marseillois 
and Cordeliers arriA’^cd to the numb(T, at most, of 1,500 
.armed men,® who were joined by i)erhaps .about double the 
number of carious spectators. ,To such minute proportions 
had the great struggle between the old and new eras 
bt'cn reduced by the apathy and exhaustion of the French 
State and peojde. For nearly an luuir tin; hostile » forces 
stood opposed to each other. The Marseillois were* expecting 
the men t)f St. Antoine Avith a most lively impatience; in. 
fact the Swiss guard would have sufficed to have dispersed 
them, and who knoAVs^ Avhether in that case Santerre would 

^ This number is, given by Aubier, an eye-witnes^. F/</. letter to Mal- 
let, in the British Mercury. — ^ 51G Marsellois and the two battalions of 
St. Marceau and Theatre Francais. 
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have niatlo up his mind to move? An adventurer from Al- 
saee, however, named Westerniauu, had gone in haste to in- 
llaiiK! llic failing courage of the masses ; but he was obliged 
to put his sword to breast of their broad-shouldered and 
pusillanimous commander, befon; he Avoidd give the com- 
mand to set out towards the Tuilcrics. And thus at last 
th(“ inarcli began. The I'cderes led the way, othen came the 
National (luards and the Pikemen of. the Faubourgs, and 
among them the French Guards, who w(!re awaiting their 
enroluK'iit as gensd’armes. The colifnm grew on its way. 
(_)jie battalion, which was to have barred their passage at 
till' Hotel (le Ville, was disarmed by the death of Mandat, 
and the procession moved slowly on, without resistance, to 
(he number of 15,000 men, through the narrow streets apd 
along the <piays, towards tin' palace. Sauten'c preferred 
to instal himself in his now dignity at the Hotel (le Ville, 
whither Peiliion sent him repeated messages to have him 
(Pethion) arrested according to tlie agreement. At lastPethion 
obtained' GOO nu'ii as a guard of honour, and the leaders 
w('r(' consistent in their cow'ardly caution up to the very 
last moment. Danton and Desmoulins were at any mte to 
be seen actively engaged in the streets, * but Robespierre, 
who two days before had had himself proposed to the Marseil- 
lois as Dictator, — and Marat, who on the 9th had begged Bar- 
baroux for a saf(3 hiduig-place in Marseilles, were nowhere 
to be found. 

To nn^et this formidable attack the King had only the 
strengtli to ('iidure with composure, and this determined the 
issue of the struggle. Maries Antoinette alone possessed the 
vourage of a man. The night had passed at the Tuileries 
in resultless counsels, and wavering expectations. The King 
slept for an hour, tried to rouse the sl)irit of the National 
Guard by passing them in review, but was himself exhausted 
and silent, and pj-oduced no eftect. In the Court-yard of 


Journal of Madame Desmoulins, 
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the palace, .indeed, ho was received with general cheering, in 
which all joined bnt the Artillery;' but in the garden, he 
came upon a Jacobin battalion, and was followed with abuse; 
and he niturned to the palace heated, but in a stat(‘ ol’ mental 
torpor, to shut himself up with his confessor. This failure 
was chiefly owing to want of tact on the part of Ijouis. 
For though the democratic historians, at a later i>(>riod, 
loudly declaT’ed that a grand outbreak of all Paris brought 
about the lOth of August, the contemj)orary Uevolutionists 
are still more unanimous in their opinion, that nothing was 
wanting but a show of resolution on the part of the King, 
to make at least half the National Criiard do battle in his 
cause.® A Girondist nanu'd Kbderer, a Pi'ociircui’ ol‘ the 
Department, one of the tamest of the ])arty, was destined to 
carry off the honour of completely disarming him. This 
man, who came forwaj'd as a zealoxis fri(‘nd of j)ublic order, 
passed the night in the palace, thri'w obstacles ‘in the way 
of all vigorous measures- such as the proclamation of mar- 
tial law — and iirged Mandat to go and obey the invitation 
of the Commune. JJkc; Santerr«‘, he w’as in great tear that 
the King would compier in the batth*, and tlnui perhaps 
lead his troops against the National Assembly. When, tln're- 
fore, the Marseillais arrived, he commenced m'gotiations with 
them, and projjosed to the King that he should prev(*nt 
bloodshed by jjlacing himself under the protection of the 
National Assembly. The Qu(*eu violently oj)pos<al this step, 
and (!ven Louis remarked that there were but f(*w people in 
the Place du Carrousel. But when libderta- declai-totl that 
the Faubourgs were advamang with countless numbers, — that 
there were not live minutes to be lost, — that Ik' was not 
merely giving advice, but must humbly insist on taking the 
Iloyal family with h'im, — Louis’ firmness gave w'ay to his 

' Report of Langlade, Captain of — Prudhomme, Revolutions ile Paris. 
Artillery. — * Petition, Bnc.hez, XIX. Sept. 1. — Laitglade, Bticln-/,, XVII. 
441. — Barbaroiix, Memoires G9. — 304. — Also (lie Eiiglisli (raveller 

Bourdon, Co/iretd. Aut. Dec. 23, 1792. Moore, Journal 1. lO.'i, 143. 
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fears for his family, and lie cried out “Let us gt)!” Koderer 
lel't him uo time to give any further orders, and the mournful 
procession set out for the hall of the National Assembly. 
On the terrace, whie.i he was obliged to j)ass, eleven royalists 
had b(‘en i-ut down an hour before by the mob, which 
allowed the Koyal family to pass amidst a storm of savage 
imprecations. As the Assembly could not chdiberate in the 
presence of the King, the gallery of the short-hand writers — 
a low room, ten feet s<piare — was assigned to the fugitives as 
their abiding place. 

The National (luard, which had wavered ever since it had 
heen reviewed by the King, now entirely dispersed, while 
masses of ])eople from St. Antojne poured from all (piarters 
into the Place du Carrousel. The Marseillois now broke 
into the Court of the J*alace, which was quickly tilled with 
a roaring tide of human beings. The Swiss withdrew to the 
grand staircase* of the i)alaee, and were then summoned to 
surrender with mingled flattery and abuse. As the people 
press(“d on them increasing .impetuosity, their Colonel 

at last gave the fatal order to fin*. The power of discipline 
was m)w most strikingly manifested; the thickly thronging 
assailants fell in crowds, ruslu'd back, and fled howling from 
the court. A division of the Swiss by a rapid sally cleared 
the Place du Carrousel, and thought that the victory was 
gained, * when a iiu'ssage arrived from the king, ordering 
them to stop firing and retire to the National Assembly.* 
The besiegers now returned to the attack with fresh zeal, 

^ Letters of Swi^ij Ofliccs in sununary account in the Moniteur. 
Ncttement, Kunlen aur len GirondiuSy But that this is a mistake may 
p. 119. — Napoleon, who was then be proved from the Moniteur itself, 
in Paris, was of the same ox>inion. — since it includes this announcement 
^ Louis gave this order as soon as in the first speech of Roederer, 
the first volley was heard. Michelet which was delivered at 8 o’clock 
insists upon it that it was not given a. m., before a shot had been fired, 
until Roederer had announced the The exact report of the short-hand 
taking of the Tuilerios, which is writer shows the actual course of 
indeed in accordance with] the very of things. 

I. 2 L 
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and mlouhhvd their hrinj,^ as that of the Swiss .lied away. 

»o palace was imuKlated in a moment, and every male 
ereatiire, down to the v«>ry kit.-h.'ii-hoy, massacnal. All the 
furniture was dashed to pieee.s, and a <rreat <]uantity ofval- 
uahles stolen, or carried oft' t<* the Hotel de TIk- 

retreating column of Swiss was fired on from all sides, se- 
veral detachmefits disperse.t, and th.* I'ngitiv.'s cut down 
without im-rev. Tlu* • last remnant of tliem, in ohedi.mee 
to a iresh order from Uu‘ Kine% delivrn d up tli(*ir wt ajioiis 
to the iSatkmal Guard. ^ 


Tlie liOA'oliition was A'iotorious., and of tli(‘ fornua* falii’u* of 
tli(' Stato not ono stoiu* was loft uj)on on anof/i(‘i\ 3Ion~ 
arohy lay prostrate in the dust., and tlu^ Ii(‘oislativ(‘ Asst'inhl} 
only existed In appiairanee. No nuanlx r of tiu' niajcuity 
dared to ^how hiins(‘lt., and of the* ToO l)t‘puiies only 1^8*1., 
all beloni»;in<j.’ to tli<‘ party of tlu» J^eft., j)i’(‘S(‘n§ \\ hilr 

booty from tlu' palaei* was broujj^ht. to th(‘ liai' of tlie 

Assembly^ — while th<‘ Jiew Gommuiu^ was announeini;* its 


entrance upon office^ — and J’u<j;Itiv(‘ Swiss wer(‘ bein^' hunted 
throuj^^h th<* passaij:;es by the piktauen, — l)uh(*m mov(*d tin* 
dismissal of th(‘ Mlnistias, and the insurt;*(‘nts annouiuaal 
that the Tuileri(\s wire in flanu^s (some iKi^hbourini;’ build- 
in;L!;s had caught tir(*j, ami woidd not Ix’ (‘xt ini»;nished until 
tlie deposition of the Kinj^ had been jiroelaimed. \ er‘.i;uiaud 
th(*n ros(* In tin* name of the ^'•Extraordinary t'ommisslon,’’ 
to bring forward tin* long-prepared nieasun' of the (iirond(\ 
It is true that the first ])oint which it touclu'd on was th(‘ 
convocation of a C'onvention, and that nothing was now said 
about tlu^ jiroviso, that two-thirds of this new body must Ix' 
imaubers of the ])rescnt Assembly. lint he 'furth(‘r proposed, 
not the deposition, but the suspension of the King. JI(‘ 
move d the foiniation of a, new Ministry, l)ut also the nomi- 


^ Mortiniur-Teriuiiix (TI. ‘^-5)^ by l^ouis’s orders.” The ])eoi)b‘ laid 
riglitly uoiu ludes bis account with 100 killed ainf 00 wouixIimI, and not 
thu-^e word.s. "‘The Tuileries were 0,000 (as Lamartine absurdly statr.s), 
nut taken by storm, but <n'u< nated 
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nation of a Tutor for the Heir to the throne; lie proposed 
tl„> suspension of tin, civil list, hut also that the Assen.bly 
should assign to the King a residence in tlic lAixeinbourg, 
and a i)rovisional grant of inon*‘y. The new Ministers, and 
the Tutor of the Heir t<, the crown, were to he named by 
tli(‘ to have* the ton'c pf Jaw^ 

\\itliHiit the 1*0} al 8 aii(*tWff. TIk* A^setnhjy passed ali 
rt solutions without any disoiissloii^ hut tlu? people were 
ra^uu^ out ol‘ (Ioo!s, h(‘(*au 8 (‘ th(‘ had uot heeii deposed, 

and \ (Uguiau(L had ir:i (‘at troiihh^ in alia} ini;’ a storm of 
pi titioiKUs. Und(*r tli(\sc (‘ireunistanees it was iinj)ossihle to 
tlj(‘ (hunands of tin* daeohijjs, that tin* (Convention 
should 1)0 (‘h'cttMl hy niuv(‘i>.^d sutifa*.^!*^ wliit*h was now 
L>;rant(Hl as tin* sohnnn d<M‘lai'ation of tlu^ (M[uality of all 
adult inalos. Hut that this (‘(piali/ation of all nuai niiglit 
not prov(‘ danueious to th<‘ Ivevolutioiu and inii^’lit on]y 1 )(‘ 
(•inph»}(‘d in su[)j)ort of th(‘ n(‘W powers, was provided for 
hy thi*et‘ deerees, whii*h followed elost‘ U|)on th(‘ vote for lli(‘ 

( xtiHision o(‘ th(‘ syifrae;(‘, FirstU;^ the dismissal of all the' 
paid niai»:i.strates (Jifffcs do paLc) was siinultaiu'ously ordained 
h} th(‘ National Asscanhly and tin* Hotel de Ville — so 
trouhlej^oine had tlu'y hitlu'rto hei*n to th(‘ ai^itators. Se- 
eon(ll}\ th(' Alunic'ipalities wen^ ('mpow(‘ri*d to seareh for 
arms in the houses of* suspected p(M*sons: ^‘•For/ said Thuriot, 
^Sve ar(‘ at Avar Avith a i;r(‘ai ])oi-tion of th(‘ (*itiz('ns, and must 
eoiKpKU- at all costs.*’ \\ hil(‘ they thus disariiH'd their op- 
pojients., th(‘y str<*in»'tln‘n(Hl tiu'ir friends hy oi’dc*rini>f th(' 
formarioii of a foi tiiii'd eani[) und(*r th(‘ Avails of tlic capital — 
a simph* method of keepiiii*' all the faithful Federfs in the 
n(‘ii»hh(nirhood. Hastly, tlu' tAA'o factions shared tlu' Alinistry 
h(‘tAV(;(‘n th(*m. The' (liromh' causc'd the reappointment of 
liolamh S(‘rvan and (laviere, to l)e (;firri(‘d hy acclamation; 
and ol‘ the three* otlu'rs, Danton Avas chosc'ii Aliniste'r of 
justice*; AIomf(‘, tin* ze'alous Jacobin AIath(‘matician., Minister 
of* the* Alarim*, and the* Lie'j^c* journalist lj(‘hrun, an employe 
of l)umouri(*z, Minist(‘r of Fore'i^n Affairs. 
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